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^HOUGH there has been for more than 
thirty years a vast manufacture of cheap 
romances of the "Scalp Hunter" and 
"Bandits of the Plains" description, it 
is still true that vrorkB setting forth the 
frontier life of America by men who have 
really experienced it, are actually rare, and this is specially 
the case as regards real residence on familiar terms 
among the Red Indians. This ia to be regretted, because 
every student of History will, in ajiother generation, wonder 
at this indifference as regards a state of society which is. 
even by us, regarded as intensely interesting. The chief 
reason for this is that those who were best qualified by 
, experience were in most cases the worst fitted as regards 
education, to observe, or record, what they had lived 
through. Young people very generally believe that the 
mere fact of having seen much of the world, or the having 
travelled, qualifies anybody to describe well, when, on the 
contrary, a man who has not keenly cultivated the arts of 
observation and writing, generally acquires nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, as we often see in sailors, 
constant change makes him indifferent to everything save 
mere personal interests. Like the stork who had travelled 
every year of his life from Antwerp to Egypt or India, yet 
could tell of nothing except where the best swamps and 
pools were with tho fattest frogs and largest worms, so 
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men who have travelled most can, very often, only tell us 
where are the best restaurants and hotels. 

James Beckwourth was a man who had really had a 
very wild and varied life on the frontier, all of which might 
have remained unknown had he not chanced upon Mr. T. 
D. Bonner, who, as this work indicates, wrote English in a 
straightforward manner, and knew how to elicit narratives 
from his subject in a straightforward style. Beckwourth 
had lived among Indians in the old " buffalo days " — which 
means, without exaggeration, that he had perhaps ^' held 
his life in his hand," on an average about once a day — 
had really been recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment as a man who was capable of influencing and 
restraining the formidable tribe of Crow Indians, for which 
very badly performed duty he was for a long time paid a 
high salary, and finally he had, beyond all question, under- 
gone hundreds of adventures as wild and characteristic as 
any described in this book. I would here protest that so 
far as I am concerned, the revising and editing this work 
is by no means a piece of literary hack-work, since it 
was my intention to write on this man thirty years ago. 
Through personal channels I had often heard of him. 
Mrs. General Ashley, so celebrated for her grace and 
refinement — of whom Beckwourth speaks so admiringly — 
was an intimate friend of my mother, and I have often 
conversed about Beckwourth himself with Mr. Chouteau. 
But it was to Mr. Eobert P. Hunt, of Saint Louis, who had 
known Beckwourth well in his wildest life in the Plains, 
that I was chiefly indebted for my knowledge and interest 
in this strange semi-outlaw, and of him I will speak anon. 

I am also vel*y much indebted, and hereby return my 
most cordial thanks, to Horace Klephart, Esq., Librarian 
of the Mercantile Library of Saint Louis, Missouri, for 
kindly taking the pains to look up for me the two following 
paragraphs which supply the principal data of Beckwourth's 
life not given in Mr. Bonner's book, or which are subse- 
quent to it as to time. 
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^^ " James P. Beckwourth was born in Virginia of a negro 
slave mother and an Irish overseer. He resided for ft 
time in the vaUey of the Sierra Nevada, but being im- 
plicated in certain transactions which attracted the notice 
of the vigilants, fled and went to Misaom'i. When the 
migration to Colorado was at its height in 1859, he pro- 
ceeded to Denver, and was taken into partnership with 
Louis Vasqaez and hia nephew. Being tired of trade, he 
■went to live on a farm, and took a Mexican wife, but fell 
out with her, and finally relapsed into his former mode of 
savage life, dying about 1867 " {Montana Post, February 
,1867).* 



The following note is pencilled on the margin of the 
ipy of Bonner'a " Life of Beckwourth," in the Mercantile 
library of Saint Louis ; — 



^H " He now (1865 ?) lives three miles south of Denver City, 
^^on Cherry Creek, Colorado; has a ranch, and was in the 

engagement against the Cheyennes at Sand Creek, Novem- 
ber 29 (November 27, 1864), and is a noted old lier " {sic). 

This last word brings us to ft critical point in the 
Beckwourthiana. It recalls the anecdote that some one 
said of him that some men are rarely worthy of belief, 
but that Jim was alwai/s Beckwourthy of un-belief. At the 
same time we are told that this man who was so aplendide 
mendax was really in a fight with the Cheyennes, of which 
it may be truly said that no lying whatever was necessary 
to enable a participant to tell a perfectly true and thrilling 
tale. 

That Beckwourth had the very general frontier weakness 
of spinning marvellous yarns, and that he seldom narrated 
an adventure without making the utmost of it, even when 
it was perfectly needless, is probably true. I once knew a 

* Cited ID C. H. BimoroIt'B " HistoTj of the Pacific States," vol. xi. 
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woman whose authentic adventurea are matter of hiatory, 
and who had really led the moat marvellous life in every 
corner of the globe, yet whose imaginalion and love of 
exciting astonishment wore so great that I always diB- 
coimted fifty per cent, from her reminiscences. So it may 
have been with the Crow chief. In relation to this weak- 
ness, I find the following from an American newspaper : — 



" There was a camp of miners in California to whom 
Beckwonrth was well known, and when his life appeared 
they commissioaed one of their number, who was going to 
San Francisco to obtain stores, to purchase the book. Not 
being very careful, he got by mistake a copy of the Bible. 
In the evening, after his return, the messenger was re- 
qneatcd to read aloud to the rest from the long-expected 
work. Opening the vohime at random, he hit upon and 
read aloud the story of Samson and the foxes. Where- 
upon one of the listeners cried : ' That'll do ! I'd know 
that atory for one of Jim Beckwourth's lies anywhere ! 

Against this cloudy reputation it may be remarked that 
perhaps the most extraordinary, desperately daring, and 
highly creditable adventure of his life, the accoimt of 
which I had from an eye-witness who waa a truthful 
gentleman, if such a man ever existed, acd who had been 
at the same university where I myself graduated — is not 
mentioned in Bonner's hfe. It waa as follows : — 



" I do not think that Beckwourth waa ever head chief 
among the Crows, though I dare say he made himself out 
to be such ; but that he was really a sub-chief is true, for 
1 myself was on the groimd when they made him one — and 
a strange sight it was. Beckwourth was a very powerful 
man — he had been a blacksmith— and he certainly was a 
desperately brave fighter. 

" A very large grizaly bear had been driven into a cave, 
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and Beckwourth asked of a great number of Crows who 
were present whether any one of them would go in and 
kill the creature. Ail declined, for it seemed to be certain 
death. Then Beckwourth stripped himaelf naked, and 
wrapping a Mexican blanket round his left arm, and 
holding a strong sharp knife, entered the cave, and after a 
desperate tight, killed the bear. I came up to the place in 
time to see Beckwonrth come out of the cave, all torn and 
bleeding. He looked like the devil if ever man did. The 
Grows were so much pleased at this that he was declared a 
sob-ohief on the spot." 

This same authority stated that Beckwourth was the 
offspring, not of a negress, but of a qnadroon and a planter. 
I incline to believe this. If Beckwourth's mother had 
been a negreat, he could never have resembled an Indian 
so much as to pass for one ; while the education given 
him and the care bestowed on him in youth, are more 
likely to have come from an American planter than an 
Irish overseer. It may be remarked here that among 
the rough class of frontiersmen from whom biographical 
items of one another may be derived, there is always a 
cynical disposition to ridicule and make fun of, or to 
detract from the reputation of, almost everybody. Ask 
any one of them who has known Kit Carson, or Buffalo 
Bill, or any other great man of the Plains, for information 
as to them, and nine times out of ten he will demonstrate 
to you that the man in question was a humbug, and 
proceed to relate anecdotes to his discredit. For this 
reason I incline to think that Beckwourth has been too 
severely judged as regards veracity, since the strictest 
judges must admit that there is nothing improbable in his 
biography, or which might not have occurred to any bold 
and intelligent man who was in the varied positions which, 
according to the most authentic testimony of others, he 
really occupied. 

The same friend to whom I have alluded, who had 
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passed twenty-five yeai-s as hunter, trapper, and trader in 
the West, narrated to me the following : — 

"I once, as I verily believe, saved Beckwourth'a life. I 
found him and his patty nearly starved to death, and gave 
them supplies— food and ammunition and things which I 
could ill afford. [Here certain details were added which I 
do not now distinctly recall.] 

""Well, it happened a long time after that I and my 
party convoyed a large waggon train over the Plains. 
After a while a party of Crow Indiana began to ' run ' na 
badly. They hovered about, trying to shoot and scalp our 
stragglers and steal our cattle, and at last things became 
intolerable. They were in such numbers that I feared lest 
they might wipe us out. 

" I soon observed, from their manner of attack, that 
they were under command of a white man, and came to the 
conclusion that it must be Ceckwourth. I resolved on a 
bold stroke. 'WTien the Indians had settled down one 
evening, I took my best men and rode right into their 
camp. As I expected, I found that Beckwourtb was leader. 
I said to him at once — 

"'Jim Beckwourth, you ' [the reader may fill this 

hiatus with the choicest flowers of Western phraseology] , 
' what do you mean by acting in this manner ? The 
United States Government pays you two thousand dollars 
a year for acting as agent, and keeping your Indiana 
quiet, and you repay it by scalping and robbing the 
travellers whom you are paid to protect. Have you for- 
gotten how I once saved your life — the very last time we 
met ? Now here I am, and our lives are in your hands, 
but I tell you that by God I will shoot you dead this 
instant if you dont call off your Indians, and make a 
clear way. You know very well that if you kill me it will 
be known far and wide, from here to Washington,' 

" Then Beckwourth spoke me fair, and said that be did 
not know it was I, and so on. And looking about, I saw a 
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white boy, a Mexieaa, He was the handsomest boy I ever 

a in my life. And I said — 

"'You have no basinesa to take and keep white captives, 
AmericAii or Mexican ; and that boy must go with me." 

"And he made great demur, but finally consented. So 
he called o£f his Indians, and wc went peacefully over the 
Plains," 

" And the Mexican boy ? " 

"I wished I had left him among the Indians. He turned 
out to be the most infernal young scoundrel on the face of 
the earth." 



The reader may be perfectly assured of the truth of 
every word of these reminiscences, and it is evident that 
they correspond altogether to the manner and style of 
adventure narrated by Beckwourth himself. Daily life on 
the Plains consisted in those days of constant raiding 
and being raided, robbing and "running," or in horse- 
stealing, with not a Utile fighting. On the very first hour 
on which I myself arrived at the most advanced surveyor's 
station on the Kansas-Pacific Itailway in 18G6, an employe 
came in, reporting that he had just escaped with his life 
from a party of Apaches in war-paint, four miles distant. 
And before another half-hour passed, there came in a Lieu- 
tenant Hesselberger, who brought in a. poor woman and 
her two daughters, whom he had recently ransomed from 
Indians at the risk of his life. They had seen husband 
and father murdered before their eyes at their home in 
Tesas, their house being burned ; after which they bad 
been subjected for sis months to such infamous and 
horrible brutalities that it was a marvel that they survived 
the treatment. It ia worth mentioning that Henry Stan- 
ley, who has since become known as the great African 
explorer, was on the spot, and wrote an account of the 
captivity of these poor creatures for the New York Herald, 
Such were for a long time the daily events of my life. At 
one time it was a buffalo hunt, another an adventure of 
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some curious sort among Indians. Altogether, when I 
recall my own experiences and adventures on different 
occasions in the West and on the frontier during and after 
the War of the Bebellion, I cannot find that it was much 
less interesting, varied, or striking than that of Beckwourth, 
the one great difference being that it was less bloody, albeit 
there was no lack of sanguinary occurrences in the guerilla 
country at the time of the Battle of Murfreesboro, &c., 
about which place, and Nashville, I then passed the 
winter. 

If a man like Beckwourth had been intelligent enough to 
take an interest in folk-lore — that is to say, in Indian 
traditions, superstitions, and observances — or a student of 
nature in its varied forms, one can imagine what an ex- 
traordinary book he might have written. As it was, only 
the most startling incidents of battle and murder remained 
in his memory. The nomadic Indians among whom he 
lived are the most savage and brutal of their kind. The 
Algonkin and other tribes of Canada, which include the 
Chippewas, are of a different sort. They represent a 
decayed civilization, so to speak — that is, a state of society 
which, though essentially savage, was, two centuries since, 
strangely developed as regards social relations — the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the culture of myths. But the 
" horse Indians '* of the Plains, though they have, as 
recent researches establish, much that is peculiar and 
recondite in their cult^ are still, on the whole, extremely 
wild and rough. What may be deduced is that Beck- 
wourth's narrative, making every allowance for exaggera- 
tion and falsehood, reflects very truly the real spirit of life 
as it was among those aborigines with whom he lived. The 
anecdotes which I have here selected abundantly prove 
this. 

My own honest opinion of the work is that it is true in 
the main, simply because it was impossible for its hero to 
have lived through the life which other sources prove that 
he experienced, and not have met with quite as extraor- 
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diaar; adventures &a those which he describes. Life is, 
even to this day, as eKcitiitg and full of peril in some parts 
of America as is possible. I can remeinber on one oecasion 
to have met with a man who, in journeying from Western 
Arkansas to Philadelphia, had been shot at twelve times on 
the roKte. This was in 1866. But much more recently, 
in this Langham Hotel where I am now writing, the 
following actually occurred : — 

There happened to be assembled in the smoking-room 
half-a-dozen men from the Far West. Conversation turned 
on wild adventure in and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and many thrilling tales were told, not as marvels, but as 
matters of ordinary occurrence. There was present one 
who took no part in the conversation. After the rest had 
departed be remained smoking in silence. I remarked 
that what we had heai'd was very interesting. He did not 
Beem to quite understand what I meant, and asked to what 
I specially alluded. I said that such stories of Indian war- 
fare were highly exciting. To which he replied — 

"Oh, yes! Injuns are the devil — that's a fact. The 
last time I came over the Plains — sis months ago — they 
shot seven balls into me. There are four of 'em in me yet. 
I went to-day to one of the best surgeons in London, and 
he says there are three of 'em which he can never get 
out." 

This was told in a matter-of-fact, common-place tone, as 
if having bullets shot into one by Indians was no more 
remarkable than an attack of the rheumatism might be. 
Beckwourth's adventures are, in reality, nothing beyond 
snch experiences as this. Even he never had seven bullets 
in him at once. This number recalls another anecdote. 
One day in Western Kansas, a man who had shown me 
some kindness, observing that I collected Indian arms, &c., 
observed — 

'* Mr. Leland, I wish I had known you cared for such 
things. The Indians killed a man right near here a little 
while ago, and I pulled seven arrows out of his dead 




body. I gave "em all away. 
for you." 

It may be remarked in this coDuectioQ that there are 
certain men who have a strange and mysterious gift of 
getting on with and conciliating Indians. I myself am one 
of these, and it ia an hereditary endowment. There is a 
legend in the family that my great-grandfather more than a 
century ago went into Canada to trade with the Indians, 
and made Buch a favourable impression on them that they 
took him captive, and kept him prisoner among them all 
winter, merely to enjoy the pleasure of his company. In 
the Canadian records I find that thia Mr. Leiaud on one 
occasion acted as interpreter in the French and Indian 
tongues. It was once remarked of me by one who had 
observed closely that among a number of white men 
Indians picked me out at sight to confide in ; and it was 
said that I might go among the wildest tribes safely. He 
who said this had had great experience among them, spoke 
several Indian tongues, and he declared that about one 
■white man in a hundred had the gift. Beckwoiirth was 
one of these naturally " Indian white men," and I believe 
that it was the real secret of his influence — a fact worth 
considering in reading this book. 

AU things considered and all due allowance being made, 
this Life of Beckwourth still remains, beyond all question, 
an extremely interesting record of a most interesting state 
of society, manners, and customs of classes of people who 
are very rapidly passing away. In this work a kind of life 
every whit as daring, desperate, and marvellous as that 
recorded in the Norse sagas, and, indeed, far more abound- 
ing in fighting and murder, is brought before us with much 
real skill, and yet in the simplest and most direct language. 
In this latter respect it deserves great commendation. I 
myself can testify that, having read it when it first 
appeared, more than thirty years after I still retained its 
leading incidents in my mind as I have done with those of 
very few other books. And as it combines the two great 
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reqiuBites of valuable information and that of deep interest 
for readers of all clasBes and ages, I cordially commend it 
to the public, hoping that all may find it as attractive as I 
have done. 



CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 



LutOHAM HOIBL, LONDOK. 

Beptemher 25, 1891. 
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UEIED amid the sablime passes of the Sierra 
Nevada are old men, who, when chlldreQ, 
strayed away from our crowded settlements, 
and, gradually monng farther and farther 
from civilization, have in time become domi- 
ciliated among the wild beasts and wilder 
savages — have lived scores of years whetting 
I their intellects in the constant struggle for self-preservation ; 
I whose only pleasurable excitement was found in facing danger ; 
whose only repose was to recuperate, preparatory to partici- 
pating in new and thrilling adventures. Such men, whose 
ainiple tale would pale the imaginative creations of our most 
popular hctionists, sink into their obscure graves unnoticed 
and unknown. Indian warriors, whose bravery and self-devo- 
tion find no parallels in the preserved traditions of all history, 
end their career on the " war-path," sing in triumph their 
death-song, and become silent, leaving no impression on the 
intellectual world. 

Among the many men who have distinguished themselves as 
mountaineers, traders, chiefs of the great Indian nations, and 
as early pioneers in the settlement of our Pacific coast, is 
James P. Beckwourth, whose varied and startling personal 
adventures would have found no record but for the accident of 
meeting with a wanderer in the mountains of California, who 
became interested in the man, and, patiently listening to his 
story, proceeded, as it fell from his hps, to put it upon paper. 
This autobiography was thus produced, and was the result 
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of some months' labour in the winter of 1654-55. In prosecu- 
ting the task, the anther has in no instance departed from the 
stor\- of the narrator, but it was taken down literally as it was 
from day to day related. Beckwourth kept no journal, and, of 
course, relied upon his memory alone ; consequently dates are 
often wanting, which it was impossible to give with accurEicy 
when recurring to events transpiring in the course of very 
many years. Beckwourth is personally known to thousands 
of people "living on both sides of the mountains," and also, 
from hie service under the United States government, has en< 
joyed the acquaintance of many officers of the United States 
Army, who have been stationed in Florida, Mexico, and 
California. In his long residence with the Indians he adopted 
their habits, and in every respect conformed to their ways : 
the consequence was, from his great courage and superior 
mental endowments, he rose rapidly in their estimation, and 
finally became their chief. As an Indian, therefore, he speaks 
of their customs, and describes their characteristics ; and 
probably, in his autobiography, we have more interesting par- 
ticulars than were ever before given of the aborigines. 

Beckwourth, after ten thousand adventures, finally became 
involved in the stream that set toward the Pacific, and, almost 
unconsciously, he established a home in one of the pleasant 
valleys that border on Feather Biver. Discovering a pass in 
the mountains that greatly facilitated emigrants in reaching 
California, his house became a stopping-place for the weary 
and dispirited among them, and no doubt the associations thus 
presented have done much to efface his natural disposition to 
wander and seek excitement among the Indian tribes. 

In person he is of medium height, of strong muscular power, 
quick of apprehension, and, for a man of his years, very active. 
From his neck is suspended a perforated bullet, with a large 
oblong bead each side of it, secured by a thread of sinew ; this 
amulet is just as he wore it while chief among the Crows. 
With the exception of this, he has now assumed the usual 
costume of oivihzed life, and, in his occasional visits to San 
Francisco, vies vrith many prominent residents in the dress and 
manners of the refined gentleman. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the natoral superiority of his 
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mind: his autobiography everywhere displays it. His sagacity 
in determining what would please the Indians has never been 
Borpassed ; for on the most trying oocasioiis, where hundrede 
of others would have fallen victims to circumstances, he 
escaped. His courage is of the highest order, and probably 
few men ever lived who have met with more personal adventure 
involving danger to life, though in this respect he is not an 
exception to all mountaineers and hunters who early engaged 
in the fur trade and faced the perils of an unknown wildemeBS. 
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Biith-place and Childhood— Bemoval to St. Lonis. 

WAS bom in PredericbBbnrg, Virginia, on 
the 26th of April, 1798. My father's family 
consisted of thirteen childi'en, seven bods 
and six daughters. I ^as the third child, 
having one sister and one brother older than 
myself. 
My father hod been an officer in the 

Bevolutionary War, and had held a major's commission. He 

served throughont that glorious struggle which 

"BaiBed the dignit; ot man, 
Ani tangbt him to be free." 

I well recollect, when a small boy, the frequent meetings of 
the old patriots at my father's house, who would sit down and 
relate the different battles in which they had taken part during 
"those days that tried men's souls." According to the oastom 
o^ those days, their meetings were occasionally enlivened with 
some good old peach brandy; the same kind, I presume, as 
that with which the old Tory treated M'Donald when he 
delivered his splendid charger " Selim " to him for presenta- 
tion to Colonel Tarleton, which circumstance was very fre- 
quently spoken of by the old soldiers. 
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Often during these reminiscences every eye would dim, and 
tears course down the cheeks of the old veterans, as they thus 
fought their battles o'er again, and recalled their sufferings 
during the struggles they had passed through. 

My youthful mind was vividly impressed with the stirring 
scenes depicted by those old soldiers; but time and subsequent 
hardship have obUterated most of their narratives from my 
memory. One incident I recollect, however, related by my 
father, when he formed one of a storming party in the attack 
on Stony Point made under General Wayne. 

When I was but about seven or eight years of age, my 
father removed to St. Louis, Missouri, taking with him all 
his family and twenty-two negroes. He selected a section of 
land between the forks of the Mississippi and Missouri Bivers, 
twelve miles below St. Charles, which is to this day known as 
" Beckwourth's Settlement." 

At this early period of our history (1805-6) the whole region 
of country around was a *' howling wilderness," inhabited 
only by wild beasts and merciless savages. St. Louis, at that 
time, was but a small town, its inhabitants consisting almost 
wholly of French and Spanish settlers, who were engaged in 
trafficking with the Indians the commodities of civilization, 
such a,s fire-water * beads, blankets, arms, ammunition, &c., for 
peltry. 

For protection against the Indians, who were at that time 
very troublesome and treacherous, it became necessary for the 
whites to construct block-houses at convenient distances. 
These block-houses were built by the united exertions of the 
settlers, who began to gather from all quarters since the 
"Jefferson Purchase*' had been effected from the French 
Government. The settlers or inhabitants of four adjoining 
sections would unite and build a block-house in the centre of 
their possessions, so that in case of alarm they could all repair 
to it as a place of refuge from the savages. 

It was necessary to keep a constant guard on the planta* 
tioDS, and while one portion of the men were at work, the 



* Ardent spirits. In Chippewa, shinga-wauba. In all Bed Indian 
languages it is so called, as well as in Oypsj.— C. O. L. 
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ith their Anns, n-ere on the alert watching the wily 
Those days are still fresh in my memory, aod it was 
then chat I received, young as I was, the rudiments of my 
knowledge of the Indian character, which has been of such 
inestimable value to me in my subsequent adventures among 
them. 

There were constant alarms in the neighbourhood of some 
of the block- houses, and hardly a day passed without the 
inhabitants being compelled to seek them for protection. As 
an illustration of our mode of life, I will relate an inoident 
that befel me when about nine years old. 

One day my father called me to him, and inquired of lue 
whether I thought myself man enough to carry a sack of com 
to the mill. The idea of riding a horse, and visiting town, 
possessed attractions which I could not resist, and I repUed 
with a hearty affirmative. A sack of com was accordingly 
deposited on the back of a gentle horse selected for the pur- 
pose, and "Young Jim" (as I was called) was placed upon 
the sack, and started for the mill two miles distant. About 
midway to the mill Uved a neighbour having a large family of 
children, with whom I frequently joined in boyish sports. On 
my way I rode joyously up to the little fence wliich separated 
the house from the road, thinking to pass a word with my 
httle playmates. What was my horror at discovering all the 
children, eight in number, from one to fourteen years of age, 
lying in various positions in the door-yard with their throats 
cut, their scalps torn ofT, and the warm life-blood still oozing 
from their gaping wounds ! In the doorway lay their father, 
and near him their mother, in the same condition ; they had 
all shared the same fate. I found myself soon back at my 
father's house, but without the sack of corn — how I managed 
to get it off I never discovered — and related the circiunstances 
to my father. Ha immediately gave the alarm throughout the 
settlement, and a body of men started in pursuit of the savages 
who had perpetrated this fearful tragedy ; my father, with ten 
of his own men, accompanjing them. In two days the band 
returned, bringing with them eighteen Indian scalps ; tor the 
backwoodsman fought the savage in Indian style, and it was 
scalp for scalp between them. 
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The day when I beheld the harrowing spectacle of my little 
murdered playmates is still as fresh in my memory as at the 
time of its occurrence, and it never will fade from my mind. 
It was the first scene of Indian cruelty my young eyes had 
ever witnessed, and I wondered how even savages could 
possess such relentless minds as to wish to bathe their hands 
in the blood of little innocents against whom they could have 
no cause of quarrel. But my subsequent experience has 
better acquainted me with the Indian character, as the reader 
will learn in the course of the following pages. 

I also recollect a large body of Indians assembling in their 
war costume on the opposite side of the Mississippi Biver, in 
what is now the State of Illinois. This was at Portage de 
Soix, twenty-five miles above St. Louis, and about two miles 
from my father's house ; and their intention was to cut off all 
the white inhabitants of the surrounding country. The alarm 
was given ; a large party of the settlers collected, crossed the 
river, and after a severe engagement defeated the Indians with 
great loss, and frustrated their bloody purposes. 

Three days after this battle, a woman came into the settle- 
ment who had been three years captive among the Indians. 
She had made her escape during the confusion attending their 
defeat, and reached her friends in safety, after they had long 
supposed her dead. The name of this woman I do not re- 
member, but I have no doubt there are old settlers in that 
region who yet recollect the circumstance, and the general 
rejoicing with which her escape was celebrated. 

The news that she brought was of the most alarming nature. 
She related how several of the Indian tribes had held a grand 
council, and resolved upon a general attack upon St. Louis 
and all the surrounding country, with the view to butcher 
indiscriminately all the white inhabitants, French and Spanish 
excepted. This intelligence produced the greatest alarm 
among the inhabitants, and every preparation was made to 
repel the attack. New block-houses were erected, old ones 
repaired, and everything placed in the best posture for defence. 
The Indians soon after appeared in great force opposite St. 
Louis. Blondo, an interpreter, was despatched across the 
river to them, to inform them of the preparations made for 
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tbeii' receptioD, He Informed them of t!ie mteUigence commu- 
nicated by the ■woman fugitive from their oamp; and repre- 
sented to them that the people of St. Louis were provided 
with numerous "big guns mounted on waggons," which, in 
case of attack, could not fail to annihilate all their warriors. 
They credited Blondo'a tale, and withdrew their forces. 

At the period of which I speak, the major part of the in- 
habitants of St. Louis were Flench and Spanish. These were 
on friendly terms with al! the Indian tribes, and wished to 
confine their long-established traffic with the Bed men to 
themselves. For this reason they disoountenanced the settle- 
ment of Americans among them, as they considered it an 
invasion of their monopoly of the traffic with the Indians ; 
and St, Louis being the grand trading dep6t; for the regions 
of the West and North-west, the profits deiived from the 
intercourse were immense. The Indians, too, thinking them- 
selves better dealt with by the French and Spanish, united 
with the latter in their hostility to the indux of the 
Americans. 

When about ten years of age I was sent to St. Louis to 
attend school, where I continued until the year 1812. I was 
then apprenticed to a man in St. Louia named George Casner, 
to learn the trade of blacksmith. (This man had a partner 
named John L. Sutton, who is yet a resident in St, Louis). 

I took to the trade with some unwillingness at first, but 
becoming reconciled to it, I was soon much pleased with my 
occupation. When I had attained my nineteenth year, my 
aense of importance had considerably expanded, and, like 
many others of my age, I felt myself already quite a man. 
Among other indiscretions, I became enamoured of a young 
damsel, which, leading me into habits that my boss dis- 
approved ot, resulted finally in a difficulty between us. 

Being frequently tempted to transgress my bois's rules by 
staying from home somewhat late of an evening, and finding 
the company I spent my time with so irresistibly attractive 
that I could not bring myself to obedience to orders, I gave 
way to my passion, and felt indiSerent whether my proceed- 
ings gave satisfaction or otherwise. One morning I was 
assailed by my principal in language which I considered 
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unduly harsh and insulting, and on his threatening to dismiss 
me his house, I was tempted to reply with some warmth, and 
acknowledge that his doing so would exactly square with my 
wishes. 

Provoked at this, he seized a hammer and flung at me. I 
dodged the missile, and threw it back at him in return. A 
scuffle then ensued, in which I, being young and athletic, 
came off master of the ground, and, accepting his polite dis- 
missal, walked straight to my boarding-house. But a few 
moments elapsed before my assailant walked in and forbade 
my landlady to entertain me farther on his account. 

I replied that I had plenty of money, and was competent to 
pay my own board. 

This provoked him to a second attack, in which he again 
came off worsted. 

Hereupon resolving to leave the house, I began to prepare 
for my departure; but, before I had completed my prepara- 
tions, a one-armed constable presented himself at the stairs, 
and demanded to see me. Well knowing his errand, I took a 
well-loaded pistol in my hand, and went to meet him, assuring 
him that if he ascended the steps to capture me I would shoot 
him dead. In my exasperated state of mind, I really believe 
I should have executed my threat ; the constable, perceiving 
my resolute bearing, after parleying a while, went away. 
Feeling confident that he had gone for another ofl&cer, who I 
feared might capture me, I expedited my departure, and, 
taking refuge in the house of a friend, concealed myself for 
three days, and then shipped on board a keel-boat, proceeding 
to the mines on Fever River. But I was discovered by my 
boss and detained, he holding himself responsible for my 
appearance until my father's decision was learned. 

Accordingly, I went home to my father, and related the 
difficulty I had recently had with my master. He counselled 
me to return to my apprenticeship, but I declared my deter- 
mination never to be reconciled again. My father then wished 
me to set up in business in his settlement, but I expressed 
disinclination, and declared a growing wish to travel. Seeing 
my determination, my father finally consented to my depar- 
ture. He admonished me with some wholesome precepts, gave 
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me five hundred dollars in cash, together with a good horse, 
saddle, and hridle, and bade me God speed upon my journey. 

Bidding adiea to all my Mends, I proceeded to the boat and 
went on hoard. The object for which the boat was despatched 
up the Fever Biverwas to make a treaty with the Sao Indians, 
to gain their consent to our working the mines, at that time 
in tiieir possession. The expedition was strictly of a pacific 
character, and was led by Colonel B. M. Johnson. A brother 
of the colonel's accompanied ub, and several other gentlemen 
went in the boat as passengers. 



CHAPTER n. 

Expedition to the Mines — Am Hunter to the Party— First Trip to New 
Orleans — Sick with Yellow Fever— Betom Home — ^First Trip to the 
Great West. 

THE expedition consisted of from six to eight boats, carry- 
ing probably about one hundred men. The party in 
our boat numbered some eight or ten men, among whom 
were Colonel Johnson, his son Darwin Johnson, Messrs. 
January, Simmes, Kennerley, and others, whose names have 
escaped me. I engaged in the capacity of hunter to the party. 

We pushed off, and after a slow and tedious trip of about 
twenty days, arrived at our place of destination (Galena of the 
present day). We found Indians in great numbers awaiting 
our disembarkation, who were already acquainted with the 
object of our expedition. The two tribes. Sacs and Foxes^ 
received us peaceably, but, being all armed, they presented a 
very formidable appearance. There was a considerable force 
of United States troops quartered in that region, under the 
command of Colonel Morgan, stationed in detachments at 
Prairie du Chien, Bock Island, St. Peter's, and Des Moines. 

After nine days* parleying, a treaty was effected with them, 
and ratified with the signatures of the contracting parties* 
On the part of the Indians, it was signed by Black Thunder, 
Yellow, Bank, and Keokuk (father to the Keokuk who figured 
in the Black Hawk war). On the part of the United States, 
Colonels Morgan and Johnson attached their signatures. 
This negotiation concluded, the mines were then first opened 
for civilized enterprise. 

During the settlement of the preliminaries of the treaty^ 
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there wa,g groat difficulty with the Indians, and it was necea- 
Bary tor each man of our party to be on hia guard against any 
hostile attempts of the former, who were ail armed to the 
tooth. On the distribution of presents, which followed the 
conclusion of the treaty, consisting of casks of whisky, guns, 
gunpowder, knives, blankets, Ac, there was a general time of 
rejoicing. Pow-wows, drinking, and dancing diversified the 
time, and a few fights were indulged in as a sequel to the 
entertainment. 

The Indians soon became very friendly to me, and I was 
indebted to them for showing me their choicest hunting- 
grounds. There was abuiidance of game, including deer, 
bears, wild turkey, raccoons, and numerous other wild 
aniinals. Frequently they wouJd accompany me on my 
excursions (which always proved eminently successful), thus 
affording me an opportunity of increasing my personal know- 
ledge of the Indian character. I have lived among Indians in 
the Eastern and Western States, on the Rocky Mountains, 
and in California ; I find their habits of living, and their 
religious belief, substantially uniform through all the unmingled 
races. All believe in the same Great Spirit ; all have their 
proi)hets, their medicine men, and their soothsayers, and are 
aUko influenced by the appearance of omeus ; thus leading to 
the belief that the original tribes throughout the entire con- 
tinent, from Florida to the most northern coast, have sprung 
from one stock, and still retain in some degree of purity the 
social constitution of their primitive founders. 

I remained in that region for a space of eighteen months, 
occupying my leisure time by working in the mines. During 
this time I accumulated seven hundred dollars in cash, and, 
feeUng myself to be quite a wealthy personage, I determined 
upon a return home. 

My visit paid, I felt a disposition to roam farther, and took 
passage in the steamboat Calhoun, Captain Glover, about to 
descend the river to New Orleans. My stay in New Orleans 
lasted ten days, during which time I was sick with tlie yellow 
fever, which I contracted on the way from Natchez to New 
Orleans. It was midsummer, and I sought to return home, 
heartily regretting I had ever visited tiiis unwholesome place. 
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As my sickness abated, I lost no time in making my way back, 
and remained under my father's roof until I had in some 
measure recruited my forces. 

Being possessed with a strong desire to see the celebrated 
Bocky Mountains, and the great Western wilderness so much 
talked about, I engaged in General Ashley's Bocky Mountain 
Pur Company. The company consisted of twenty-nine men, 
who were employed by the Fur Company as hunters and 
trappers. 

We started on the 11th of October with horses and pack- 
mules. Nothing of interest occurred until we approached the 
Kansas village, situate on the 'Kansas Biver, when we came to 
a halt and encamped. 

Here it was found that the company was in need of horses, 
and General Ashley wished for two men to volunteer to pro- 
ceed to the Bepublican Pawnees, distant three hundred miles, 
where he declared we could obtain a supply. There was in 
our party an old and experienced mountaineer, named Moses 
Harris, in whom the general reposed the strictest confidence 
for his knowledge of the country and his familiarity with 
Indian life. This Harris was reputed to be a man of '' great 
leg," * and capable, from his long sojourning in the mountains, 
of enduring extreme privation and fatigue. 

There seemed to be a great reluctance on the part of the 
men to undertake in such company so hazardous a journey 
(for it was now winter). It was also whispered in the camp 
that whoever gave out in an expedition with Harris received 
no succour from him, but was abandoned to his fate in the 
wilderness. 

Our leader, seeing this general unwillingness, desired me to 
perform the journey with Harris. Being young, and feeling 
ambitious to distinguish myself in some important trust, I 
asked leave to have a word with Harris before I decided. 

Harris being called, the following colloquy took place : 

" Harris, I think of accompanying you on this trip." 

" Very well, Jim," he replied, scrutinizing me closely, " do 
you think you can stand it ? " 

" I don't know," I answered, ** but I am going to try. But 
* /.^., a great traTeller ; able to go a great distance in a day. 
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I vrish yoii to bear one thing in mind : if I should give out oa 
the road, and yon offer to leave me to perish, as yon have the 
name of doing, it I have strength to raise and cock my rifle, I 
Bhall certainly bring you to a halt," 

Harris looked nie full in the eye while he replied, "Jim, 
you may precede me the entire way, and take your owu jog. 
If I direct the path, and ^ve you the lead, it will be your own 
fault if you tire out." 

"That satisfies me," I replied: "we will be off in the 
morning." 

The following morning we prepared for departure. Each 
man loading himself with twenty-five pounds of provisions, 
besides a blanket, rifle, and ammimition each, we started on 
our journey. After a inarch of about thirty miles, I in 
advance, my companion bringing up the rear, Harris com- 
plained of fatigue. We halted, and Harris sat down, while I 
built a large, cheerful fire, for the atmosphere was |quite cold. 
We made coffee, and partook of a hearty supper, lightening 
our packs, as we supposed, for the following day. But while I 
was bringing in wood to build up the fire, I saw Harris seize 
his rifle in great haste, and the next moment bring down a 
fat turkey from a tree a few rods from the camp. Immediately 
reloading (for old mountaineers never suffer thoir guns to 
remain empty for oue moment), while I iwas yet rebuilding 
the fire, crack went his rifle again, and down came a second 
turkey, so large and fat that he burst in striking the ground. 
We were thus secure tor our next morning's meal. After we 
had refreshed ourselves with a hearty supper, my companion 
proposed that we should kill each a turkey to take with us for 
our next day's provision. This we both succeeded in doing, 
and then, having dressed the four turkeys, we folded ourselves 
in our blankets, and enjoyed a sound night's rest. 

The following morning we breakfasted off the choicest por- 
tions of two of the turkeys, and abandoned the remainder to 
the wolves, who had been all night prowling round the camp 
for prey. We started forward as early as possible, and ad- 
vanced that day about forty miles. My oompa.nion again 
complained of fatigue, and rested while I made a fire, procured 
water, and performed all the culinary work. The selected 
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portions of last evening's turkeys, with the addition of bread 
and coffee, supplied us with supper and breakfast. 

After a travel of ten days we arrived at the Bepublican 
Pawnee villages, when what was our consternation and dismay 
to find the place entirely deserted! They had removed to 
their winter quarters. We were entirely out of provisions, 
having expected to find abundance at the lodges. We searched 
diligently for their caches ("places where provisions are secured), 
but failed in discovering any. Our only alternative was to 
look for game, which, so near to an Indian settlement, we 
were satisfied must be scarce. 

I would break my narrative for a while to afford some 
explanation in regard to the different bands of the Pawnee 
tribe ; a subject which at the present day is^but imperfectly 
understood by the general reader — the knowledge being con- 
fined to those alone, who, by living among them, have learned 
their language, and hence become Srcquainted with the nature 
of their divisional lands. 

The reader, perhaps, has remarked, that I related we were 
on a visit to Bepublican Pawnee villages. This is a band of 
the Pawnee tribe of Indians, which is thus divided : 

The Grand Pawnee Band. 

The Bepublican Pawnee Band. 

The Pawnee Loups or Wolf Pawnees. 

The Pawnee Pics or Tattooed Pawnees, and 

The Black Pawnees. 
The five bands constitute the entire tribe. Each band is 
independent and imder its own chief, but for mutual defence, 
or in other cases of urgent necessity, they unite into one body. 
They occupy an immense extent of country, stretching from 
beyond the Platte Biver to the south of the Arkansas, and, at 
the time I speak of, could raise from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand warriors. Like all other Indian tribes, they have 
dwindled away from various causes, the small-pox and war 
having carried them off by thousands. Some of the bands 
have been reduced to one half by this fatal disease (in many 
instances introduced designedly among them by their civilized 
brethren) ; a disease more particularly fatal to the Indians from 
their entire ignorance of any suitable remedy. Their invariable 
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treatment tor all allmentB being a oold-water iiumersion, it is 
not Burprising that they are eminenily unsQCoesaful in their 
treatment of the small-pox.* Horse -stealing, practised bj one 
band upon the other, leads to exteiiniaating feuds and frequent 
engagements, wherein great numbers are mutually slain. 

The .following interesting episode I had from the lips of the 
interpreter : 

Some thirty-two years ago, during Monroe's administration, 
6 powerful Indian named Two Axe, ohie! counsellor of the 
Pawnee Loup band, went to pay his "Great Father," the 
President, a visit. He was over six feet high and well pro- 
portioned, athletic build, and as straight as an arrow. He 
was delegated to Washington by bis tribe to make a treaty 
trith his Great Father. 

Being introduced, his " father " made known to him, through 
the interpreter, the substaucc of bis proposal. The keen- 
witted Indian, perceiving that the proposed treaty " talked all 
turkey" to the white man and "all crow" to his tribe, sat 
patieutly during the reading of the paper, t The reading 
fiuished, he arose with all his native dignity, and in that vein 
of true Indian eloquence in which he was unsurpassed, 
declared that the treaty had been conceived in injustice and 
brought forth in duplicity ; that many treaties had been signed 
by Indians ot their " Great Father's " concoction wherein they 
bartered away the graves of their fathers for a few worthless 
trinkets, and afterward tbeir hearts cried at their folly ; that 
8tich Indians were fools and women. He expressed bis free 
opinion of the " Great Father," and all his white childi-en, and 
concluded by declaring that he would sign no paper which 

■ It IB A curious coiccidence thnt in New Zealand aad cither Pacifio 
L Jsiiuids, Iho natives died b; thoDsandB from planging int« cold water when 
I Attacked b; Ibe imall-pox— C G. Lrland. 

t t 1%>9 expression "to talk liukej," i.^., to one's own profit i also la the 

' puTpOB?, is laid !□ have originated as follows :— A white man and an Indian 

went banting together, having ngreeJ to share the game. At Iho end ol tile 

4a; there were two crows and a wild torkej in the bag. The white man as 

the lion mode the division. " Here,'' ho said to the Indian, " is a crow For 

I joii, then a turkey lor me, then a orow (or jou." To which the Indian 

■ nplied, " Me ni like that. You talk all turkej lor jou, and all crow tor 

—C.G.LclaHil. 
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would make his own breast or those of his people to 
sorrow. 

Accordingly, Two Axe broke up the council abruptly, and 
returned to his home without making any treaty with hia 
" Great Father." 



CHAPTER ni. 



BettUB tmrn the deserted Pawnee Villagea—Sufferinfn on (he Wur — 
Prospect o( SturvBtion — Fall in wiih the ludisns most opportunely — 
Sftfe Arrival bI Elj'a Triding-poet at the moatli of the Kansas. 

I TV^ Y companion and myself took counsel together how to 

I XVl proceed. Our detennination was to make the best 

lof our way to the Grand Ne-niah-haw River, one of the 
tributaries of the Missouri. We arrivetl at that river after 
nine days' travel, being, with the esoeption of a little coffee 
and sugar, entirely without provisions. My companion waa 
worn out, and seemed almost diahearteued. I was young and 
did not feel much the worse for the journey, Blthough I 
experienced a vehement craving for food. Arrived at the 

I river, I left Harris by a good fire, and, taking my rifle, went 

ft in quest of game, not caring what kind I met. 

P As Fortune would have it, I came across an elk, and niy 
rifle soon sent a leaden messenger after him. We encamped 
near him, promising oui-selves a feast. He was exceedingly 
poor, however, and, hungry as we were, we made a very 
unsavoury supper off his flesh. The next morning we continued 
our journey down the Ne-mah-haw, travelling on for five days 
after I had killed the elk without tasting fo^d. The elk had 

_ been so rank that we carried no part of him with us, trusting 

3 find some little game, in which we were disappointed. We 

lad thrown away our blankets to relievo ourselves of every 

(urden that would impede our progress, which, withal, was 

bxtreinely slow. 

On the fifth day we struck a large Indian trail, which bore 
mdent marks of being fteah. My companion now gave 
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entirely up, and threw himself to the ground, declaring he 
could go no farther. He pronounced our position to be thirty 
miles from the trading-post. I endeavoured to arouse him to 
get up and proceed onward, but he could only advance a few 
rods at a time. I felt myself becoming weak ; still, I had 
faith that I could reach Ely's, if I had no hindrance ; if I 
lingered for Harris, I saw we should both inevitably perish. 
He positively declared he could advance not a step farther ; 
he could scarcely put one foot before the other, and I saw he 
was becoming bewildered. 

In the dilemma I said to him, "Harris, we must both 
perish if we stay here. If I make the best of my way along 
this trail, I believe I can reach Ely's some time in the night " 
(for I was aware that the Indians, whose trail we were fol- 
lowing, were proceeding thither with their peltry). 

But Harris would not listen to it. 

" Oh, Jim," he exclaimed, " don't leave me ; don't leave me 
here to die ! For God's sake, stay with me ! " 

I did my best to encourage him to proceed ; I assisted him 
to rise, and we again proceeded upon our journey. 

I saw, by the progress we were making, we should never get 
on; so I told him, if I had to advance and leave him, to throw 
himself in the trail, and await my return on the following day 
with a good horse to carry him to the trading-post. We 
walked on, I a himdred yards in advance, but I became con- 
vinced that if I did not use my remaining strength in getting 
to Ely's, we should both be lost. 

Accordingly, summoning all my forces, I doubled my speed, 
determined to reach the post before I stopped. I had nofe 
proceeded half a mile ere I heard the report of two rifles, and, 
looking in the direction of the sound, I saw two Indians ap- 
proaching with demonstrations of friendship. 

On reaching me, one of them exclaimed, ** You are dead — 
you no live ! " 

I explained to him that I had left my companion behind, 
and that we were both nearly starved to death. On this they 
spoke a few words to each other in their own language, and one 
started off like a race-horse, along the trail, while the other re- 
turned with me to my companion. 
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As ^e approached him I could hear huii moaulug, ' 
' Jim 1 come back I come back ! don't leave me I " 

We went up to him, and I informed him that we were safe ; 
that I bftd met the Indians, and we shonld 80oa be relieved. 

AEter waiting about three hours, the rattling of hoofs was 
heard, and, looking up, we discovered a troop of Indians ap- 
proacliiiig at full speed. In another moment they were by our 
Bide. They brought with them a portion of light food, con- 
sisting of corn-meal made into a kind of gi'uel, of which they 
would give us but a small spoonful at short intervala. When 
Harris was suflBciently restored to mount a horse with the 
assistance of the Indians, we all started forward for the 
post. 

It appeared that the two Indians whom I had so fortunately 
encountered had lingered behind the main party to amuse 
themselves with target-shooting with their rifles. Tlie one 
that started along the trail overtook the main body at a short 
distance, and, making our case known to them, induced them 
to return to our succour. 

We encamped with them that night, and they continued the 
same regimen of smalt periodic doses of gruel. Several times 
a large Indian seized hold of an arm of each of us, and forced 
as into a run until our strength was utterly exhausted. 
Others of the party would then support us on each side, and 
urge us on till their own strength failed them. After this dis- 
cipline, a spoonful or two of gruel would be adminiateied to 
ns. This exercise being repeated several times, they at length 
placed before us a large dish containing venison, bear-meat, 
and turkey, with the invitation to eat all we wanted. It is 
unnecessary to say that I partook of such a meal as I never 
remember to have eaten before or since. 

Early the nest day we anived at the trading-post of Ely and 
Curtis, situate on the Misaouvi River, near the mouth of the 
Kansas. As I entered the house, I heard some one exclaim, 
" Here comes Jim Beckwourth and Black Harris," the name 
he went by where he was known. 

Ely sprang up to welcome us. " Sure e 
k is they; but they look like corpses." 

Another voice exclaimed, " Halloo, Jim I what is the matter 
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with you? Is it yourselves, or only your ghosts? Come 
along and take some brandy, any way ; living or dead, you 
must be dry." 

We accepted the invitation, and took eaci a glass, which, 
in our greatly reduced state, quite overpowered us. Left to 
my reflections, I resolved that, if I survived my present 
dangers, I would return to civilized life. The extremities I had 
been reduced to had so moderated my resentments that, had I 
encountered my former bosSf I should certainly have extended 
my hand to him with ready forgiveness. 

The Indians we had so opportunely fallen in with belonged 
to the Kansas band of the Osage tribe, and were on the way, 
as we had surmised, to dispose of their goods at the trading- 
post. Their wares consisted principally of peltry, obtained by 
their sagacity in trapping, and their skill in hunting the wild 
animals of the plains. In purchasing their skins of them, 
Messrs. Ely and Curtis rewarded the Indians very liberally 
with government stores for their humanity in succouring us 
when exhausted, and as an encouragement to relieve others 
whom they might chance to find similarly distressed. 

After thoroughly recruiting at the trading-post, where I re- 
ceived every attention from Messrs. Ely and Curtis, I started 
for St. Louis. On my arrival at G. Chouteau's trading-post, 
I calculated the intervening distance to St. Louis, and 
abandoned my intention of proceeding thither, delaying my 
return till the spring, when the ice would break up in the 
Missouri. Mr. Chouteau engaged me to assist in packing 
peltries during the winter, at twenty-five dollars per 
month. 

When the river was free from ice, I took passage in a St. 
Louis boat, and, after a quick run, arrived safe in the city 
early in the evening of the fifth day. 

Shortly after my arrival I fell in with General Ashley, who 
had returned to the city for more men. The general was 
greatly surprised to see me, he having concluded that my fate 
had been the same with hundreds of others, engaged to fur 
companies, who had perished with cold and starvation. The 
general informed me that he had engaged one hundred and 
twenty men, who were already on their road to the moimtains. 
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He declared I was just the man lie was in search of to ride 
after and overtake the meu, and aocompany them to the 
mountains, and added that I must start the next luorQing. 

My feelings were somewhat similar to those of a young 
sailor on bis return from his first voyage to sea. I had 
achieved one trip to the wild West, and had returned safe, 
and now I was desirous of spending a long inteF\-al with my 
i&th&i. I suffered the arguments of the old general to prevail 
over me, however, and I re-engaged to him, with the promise 
to start on the following morning. This afforded nie short 
time to visit my friends, to whom I just paid a flying visit, 
and returned to the city in the morning. 

After attending to the general's instructions, and receiring 
eight hundred dollars in gold to cany to Mr. Fitzpatrick (au 
agent of General Ashley then stationed iu the mountains), I 
mounted a good horac, and put on in pursuit of the party, who 
were five or ais days' journey in advance. 

I may here remark that the general had been recently 
I married, and, feeling some reluctance to tear himself away 
I from the delights of Hymen, he sent me on for the perfor- 
mance of his duties. The general followed after in about a 
week, and overtook the party at Franklin, on the Missouri. 

It was early May when I commenced my journey. Un- 

iolding Nature presented so many charms that my pre\ious 

fiufferings were obliterated from my mind. The trees were 

I. clotting themselves with freshest verdure, flowei-s were un- 

I veiling their beauties on every side, and birds were carolhng 

' their sweetest songs from every bough. These sights and 

sounds struck more pleasantly upon my senses than the howl 

of the wolf and the scream of the panther, which assailed our 

. ears in the forests and prairies of the wild West. 

U After being joined by our general, we proceeded up the 

I Missouri to Council Bluffs, and theuce struck out for the 

r Platte country. Soon after our arrival on the Platte we had 

the great misfortune to lose uearly all our horses, amounting 

to about two hundred bead, stolen from us by the Iiidiaas. 

We followed thoir trail for some time, but, deeming it useless 

to follow mounted Indians while we were on foot, our general 

gave up tbe pursmt. We could not ascertain what tribe the 
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robbers belonged to, but I have since been convinced that they 
were either the I-a-tans or the Arrap-a-hos. 

Our general then gave orders to return to the Missouri and 
purchase all the horses we needed, while he returned to St. 
Louis to transact some affairs of business, and possible pay 
his devotions to his very estimable lady. 

We succeeded in obtaining a supply of horses after retracing 
about two hundred miles of our journey, paying for them with 
drafts upon General Ashley in St Louis. We then again 
returned to our camp in the Platte. This adventure occupied 
nearly the whole summer ; and we guarded against a repeti- 
tion of the misfortune by strictly watching the horses day and 
night. While a portion of the # company were engaged in 
making purchase of our second supply of horses, the other 
portion remained on the ground to hunt and trap, and gather 
together a supply of provision for our consumption. They 
met with excellent success, and caught a great number of 
beavers and otters, together with a quantity of game. 

General Ashley rejoined us in September, and by his orders 
Fitzpatrick and a Robert Campbell proceeded to the Loup 
fork, taking with them all the men, except eight, who 
remained behind with the general, to ascend the Platte in 
quest of the company he left there the preceding winter, from 
which Harris and myself had been detached on our expedition 
to the Pawnee cajnp. 

After several days' travel we found the company we were 
seeking. They were all well, had been successful in trapping, 
and had made some good trades with straggling parties of 
Indians in the exchange of goods for peltry. They had fared 
rather hard a part of the time, as game, which was their sole 
dependence, was often difficult to obtain. 

1 should here mention that we found Harris in the course of 
our second trip, who rejoined our company, well and hearty. 

Fur companies in those days had to depend upon their rifles 
for a supply of food. No company could possibly carry provi- 
sions sufficient to last beyond the most remote white settle- 
ments. Our food, therefore, consisted of deer, wild turkeys 
which were foimd in great abundance), bear-meat, and, even 
in times of scarcity, dead horses. Occasionally a little flour. 
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sugar, and coffee might kst over to the moimtains ; but those 
who held these articleB asked exorbitant prices for them , and it 
■was but tew who tasted such luxuries. 

We were now in the buffalo countrj-, but the Indians had 
driven them ftll away. Before we left ihe settlementa, our 
party made free use of the beehives, pigB, and poultry 
belonging to the settlers; a marauding practice commonly 
indulged In by the mountaineers, who well knew that the 
strength of their party secnjed them against any retaUation on 
the part of the sufferers. 

There were two Spaniards in our company, whom we one 
morning left behind us to catch some horses which had 
Btrayed away from the camp. Tbo two men stopped at a 
house inhabited by a respectable white woman, and they, 
seeing her without protection, committed a disgraceful assault 
upon her person. They were pursued to the camp by a 
number of the settlers, who made known the outrage com- 
mitted upon the woman. We all regarded the crime with 
the utmost abhorrence, and felt mortified that any one of our 
party should be guilty of conduct so revolting. The culprits 
were arrested, and they at once admitted then- guilt, A coun- 
cil was called in the presence of the settlers, and the culprits 
offered their choice of two punishments : cither to be hung to 
the nearest tree, or to receive one hundred lashes each on the 
bare back. They chose the latter punishment, which was im- 
mediately inflicted upon them by four of our party. Having 
no oat-o' -nine- tails in our possession, the lashes were 
inflicted with hickory withes. Their backs were dreadfully 
lacerated, and the blood flowed in streams to the ground. 
The following morning the two Spaniards, and two of our best 
horses, were missing fi'om the camp ; we did not pursue them, 
but, by the tracks we discovered of them, it was evident they 
had started for New Mexico. 



CHAPTEB TV. 

Berere Safferings in the Camp — Qraod Island — PUtte Birer — Up the Soatb 
Fork o< the PUtte— The Dog, the Wolf, aod the fint BnSklo. 

ON oar Ebrrival at the upper camp, related in the preceding^ 
chapter, we found the men, twenty-six in number^ 
reduced to short rations, in weakly condition, and in a. 
discouraged state of mind. They had been expecting the 
arrival of a large company with abundant supplies, aD4 when 
we rejoined them without any provisions, they were greatly 
disappointed. General Ashley exerted himself to Infuse fresh 
courage into their disconsolate breasts, well knowing himself r 
however, that, unless we could find game, the chances were 
bard against us. 

We remained in camp three or four days, until we were well' 
refreshed, and then deliberated upon our next proceeding. 
Knowing there must be game farther up the river, we moved 
forward. Our allowance was half a pint of flour a day per 
man, which we made into a kind of gruel ; if we happened to 
kill a duck or a goose, it was shared as fairly as possible. I 
recalled to mind the incidents of our Pawnee expedition. 

The third evening we made a halt for a few days. We had 
seen no game worth a charge of powder during our whole 
march, and our rations were conlined to the half-pint of fiour 
per day. 

We numbered thirty-four men, all told, and a duller encamp- 
ment, I suppose, never was witnessed. No jokes, no flre-side 
stories, no fun; each man rose in the morning with the gloom 
of the preceding night filling his mind ; we built our fires and 
partook of our scanty repast without saying a word. 
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Al last our general gave orders for the best hunters to sally 
out and try their fortune. I seized my rifle and issued from 
the camp alone, feeling so reduced in strength that tny mind 
involuntarily reverted to the extremity I had been reduced to 
with Harris. About three hundred yards from camp I saw 
two teal ducks ; I levelled my rifle, and handsomely decapitated 
one. This was a temptation to my constancy ; and appetitu 
and conscientiousness had a long strife as to the dia{>oiial of 
the booty. I reflected that it would be but an inconsiderable 
trifle in my mess of four hungry men, while to roast and eat 
him myself would give me strength to hunt for moru. A 
strong inward feeling remonstrated against such an iuvasioii 
of the rights of my starving messmates ; but if, by fortifying 
myself, I gained ability to procure something more substantial 
than a teal duck, my dereliction would be suflioienlly atoiiud, 
and my overruling appetite, at the same time, gratified. 

Had I admitted my messmates to the argument, they might 
possibly have carried it atlversely. But I received the con- 
clusion as valid ; so, roasting him without ceremony iu the 
bushes, I devoured the duck alone, and felt greatly invigorated 
with the meal. 

Passing up the stream, I pushed forward to fulfil my obli- 
gation. At the distance of about a mile from thecauip 1 came 
across a narrow deer-trail through some rushes, and directly 
across the trail, with only the centre of his body visible (his 
two extremities being hidden by the rushes), not more than 
fifty yards distant, I saw a fine large buck standing. I did not 
wait for a nearer shot. I fired, aud broke his bock, I des- 
patched him by drawing my knife across his tliroat, and, 
ha^'ing partially dressed hiin, hung him on a tree close by. 
Proceeding ouward, I met a large white wolf, attracted, 
probably, by the scent of tho deer. I shot him, and, 
depriving him of his meal, devoted him for a repast to thi? 
camp. Before I returned, I succeeded in killing three good- 
Bized elk, which, added to the fonner, afforded a pretty good 
display of meat. 

I then returned near enough to the camp to signal to tliejn 
to come to my assistance. They had heard the reports of my 
rifie, and, knowiug that I would not waste ammunition, had 
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been expecting to see me return with game. All who were 
able turned out to my summons; and when they saw the 
booty awaiting them, their faces were irradiated with joy. 

Each man shouldered his load; but there was not one 
capable of carrying the weight of forty poimds. The game 
being all brought into camp, the fame of " Jim Beckwourth " 
was celebrated by all tongues. Amid all this gratulation, I 
could not separate my thoughts from the duck which had 
supplied my clandestine meal in the bushes. I suffered them 
to appease their hunger with the proceeds of my toil before I 
ventured to tell my comrades of the offence I had been guilty 
of. All justified my conduct, declaring my conclusions 
obvious. As it turned out, my proceeding was right enough ; 
but if I had failed to meet with any game, I had been guilty 
of an offence which would ever after have haunted me. 

At this present time I never kill a duck on my ranche, and 
there are thousands of teal duck there, but I think of my feast 
in the bushes while my companions were famishing in the 
camp. Since that time I have never refused to share my last 
shilling, my last biscuit, or my only blanket with a friend, and 
I think the recollection of that " temptation in the wilderness " 
will ever serve as a lesson to more constancy in the future. 

The day following we started forward up the river, and, 
after progressing some four or five miles, came in sight of 
plenty of deer-sign. The general ordered a halt, and directed 
all hunters out as before. We sallied out in different direc- 
tions, our general, who was a good hunter, forming one of the 
number. At a short distance from the camp I discovered a 
large buck passing slowly between myself and the camp, at 
about pistol-shot distance. As I happened to be standing 
against a tree, he had not seen me. I fired ; the ball passed 
through his body, and whizzed past the camp. Leaving him, 
I encountered a second deer within three quarters of a mile. 
I shot him, and hung him on a hmb. Encouraged with my 
success, I climbed a tree to get a fairer view of the ground. 
Looking around from my elevated position, I perceived some 
large, dark-coloured animal grazing on the side of a hill, some 
mile and a half distant. I was determined to have a shot at 
him, whatever he might be. I knew meat was in demand, and 
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tlutt fellow, well stored, was worth more than a thousand teal 
dacks. 

I therefore approached, with the greatest precaution, to 
within fair rifle-shot distance, scrutinizing him very closely. 
and still unable to make out what he was. I could see no 
horns ; and if he was a bear, I thought him an enormous one. 
I took sight at him over my faithful rifle, which had never 
failed me, and then set it down, to contemplate the huge 
animal still farther. Finally, I resolved to let fly; taking 
good aim, I pulled trigger, the rlfie cracked, and I then made 
rapid retreat towards the camp. After running about two 
hundred yards, and hearing nothing in movement behind me, 
I ventured to look round, and to my great joy, I saw the 
animal had fallen. 

Continuing my course on to the camp, I encountered the 
general, who, perceiving blood on my hands, addressed me, 
" Have you shot anj-thing, Jim ? " 

I replied, " Yes, sir." 

" What have you shot? " 

" Two deer and something else," I answered. 

" And what is the something else? " he inquired. 

" I do not know, sir." 

" What did he look Uke ? " the general interrogated. " Had 
he boms? " 

'■ I saw no home, sir." 

" What colour was the animal ? " 

" You can see him, general," I r 
tree." 

The general ascended the tree aeoordingly, and looking 
through tiis spy-glass, which he always carried, he exclaimed, 
" A buffalo, by heavens ! " and, coming nimbly down the tree, 
he gave orders for ua to take a couple of horses, and go and 
dress the buffalo, and bring him into camp. 

I suggested that two horses could not carry the load ; six 
were therefore despatched, and they all caine back well packed 
with his remains. 

Tbero was great rejoicing throughout the camp at such 
bountiful provision, and all fears of starvation were removed. 
at least for the present. The two deer were also brought in. 
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besides a fine one killed by the general, and ducks, geese, and 
such like were freely added by the other hunters, who had 
taken a wider circuit. 

It appears strange that, although I had travelled hundreds 
of miles in the buffalo country, this one was the first I had 
ever seen. The conviction weighing upon my mind that it 
was a huge bear I was approaching had so excited me that, 
although within fair gunshot, I actually could not see his 
horns. The general and my companions had many a hearty 
laugh at my expense, he often expressing wonder that my 
keen eye could not, when close to the animal, perceive the 
horns, while he could see them plainly near two miles 
distant. 

A severe storm setting in about this time, had it not been 
for our excellent store of provisions we should most probably 
have perished of starvation. There was no game to be pro- 
cured, and our horses were beginning to die for want of 
nourishment. We remained in this camp until our provisions 
were all expended, and our only resource was the flesh of the 
horses which died of starvation and exposure to the storm. 
It was not such nutritious food as our fat buffalo and venison, 
but in our present circumstances it relished tolerably well. 

Were General Ashley now living, he would recollect the 
hardships and delights we experienced in this expedition. 

When the storm was expended we moved up the river, 
hoping to fall in with game. We, unfortunately, found but 
little on our course. When we had advanced some twenty 
miles we halted. Our position looked threatening. It was 
mid-winter, and everything around us bore a gloomy aspect. 
We were without provisions, and we saw no means of 
obtaining any. At this crisis, six or seven Indians of the 
Pawnee Loup band came into our camp. Knowing them to 
be friendly, we were overjoyed to see them. They informed 
our interpreter that their village was only four miles distant, 
which at once accounted for the absence of game. They 
invited us to their lodges, where they could supply us with 
everything that we needed ; but on our representing to them 
our scarcity of horses, and the quantity of peltry we had no 
means of packing, they immediately started off to their village. 
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(otir interpreter accompanying them) in quest ot horses, and 
speedily returned with a sufficient nnmbcr. Packing our 
effects, we accompanied them to their village. Two Ase, of 
whom I have preriously made mention, and a Spaniard named 
Antoine Behele, chief of the band, forming part of onr escort. 
Arrived at their village, which we found well provided with 
everything we needed, the Indians gave ns a hospitable 
reception, and spread a feast which, as they had promised, 
" made all our hearts glad." Our horses, too, were well cared 
for. and soon assumed a more rotund appearance. We por- 
chased for our future use beans, pumpkins, com, cured meat, 
besides some beaver-skins, giving them in exchange a variety 
of manufactured goods used in the Indian trade, of which we 
had a great plenty. We replaced our lost horses by purchasing 
others in their stead ; and now, everything being ready for 
departure, our general intimated to Two Ase his wish to 



Two Ase objected. "My men are about to surround the 
buffalo," he said; "if you go now, you will frighten them. 
You must stay four days more, then you may go." 

His word was law, ao we stayed accordingly. 

Within the four days appointed they made " thB suiTound," 
and killed fourteen hundred buffaloes. The tongues were 
coimted by General Ashley himself, and thus I can guarantee 
the trnth of the assertion. 

To the reader unacquainted with the Indian mode of taking 
these animals, a concise description may not be uninteresting. 

There wore probably engaged in this hunt from one to two 
thousand Indians, some mounted and some on foot. They 
encompass a large space where the buffaloes are contained, 
and, closing in around them on all points, form a complete 
circle. Their circle at first inclosed may measure perhaps six 
miles in diameter with an irregular circumference determined 
by the movements of the herd. When " the surround " is 
formed, the hunters radiate from the main body to the right 
and left until the ring is entire. The chief then gives the 
order to charge, which is communicated along the ring with 
the speed of lightning ; every man then rushes to the centre, 
and the work of destruction is begun. The unhappy victims. 
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finding themselves hemmed in on every side, ran this way and 
that in their mad efforts to escape. Finding all chance of 
escape impossible, and seeing their slaughtered fellows drop 
dead at their feet, they bellow with affright, and in the con- 
fusion that whelms them lose all power of resistance. The 
slaughter generally lasts two or three hours, and seldom many 
get clear of the weapons of their assailants. 

The field over, the '' surround " presents the appearance of 
one vast slaughter-house. He who has been most successful 
in the work of devastation is celebrated as a hero, and receives 
the highest honours from the '' fair sex," while he who has 
been so unfortunate as not to kill a bufiialo is jeered and 
ridiculed by the whole band. Flaying, dressing, and pre- 
serving the meat next engages their attention, and affords 
them full employment for several weeks. 

The " surround " accomplished, we received permission 
from Two Axe to take up our line of march. Accordingly, 
we started along the river, and had only proceeded five miles 
from the village when we found that the Platte forked. Taking 
the south fork, we journeyed on some six miles, when we en- 
camped. So we continued every day, making slow progress, 
some days not advancing more than four or five miles, until 
we had left the Pawnee villages three hundred miles in our 
rear. We found plenty of buffalo along our route until we 
approached the Rocky Mountains, when the buffalo, as well 
as all other game, became scarce, and we had to resort to the 
beans and com supplied us by the Pawnees. 



Bnflerings on the nMte — iniTT at Ibe Bockj Uoniitaiiis— F«n ovt Titb 
Genenl Ashley — Hones aemia sUdoi br ibe CMra- Indiuia — Sidiias 
of onr G«Daal— BMtw of ibe G«i>a«l from ■ vtumdcd BolFklo — 
BemkAmble Boew of the Gcooal bom Ihe Gmn Birxr - Siic±." 

NOT fioding any game for a oamber of days, we again felt 
alarmed for oar safety. The sdow was deep on the 
groand, and our poor horses coold obtain no food bat the 
bonghs and bark of the cotton-wood trees. Still we poshed 
forward, seeking to advance as far as possible, in order to open 
a ttade with the Indians, and occnpy oorselres in trapping 
daring the finish of the season. We were again pat upon 
reduced rations, one pint of beans per day being the allowance 
to a mess of foor men, with other articles in proportion. 

Here I had a serions dlfficolty with onr general, which arose 
in the following manner. The general desired me to shoe his 
horse, which I cheerfully proceeded to do. I had finished 
Betting three shoes, and had yet one nail to drive in the foarth, 
when, abont to drive the last nail, the horse, which had been 
very restless daring the whole time, withdrew his foot from 
me. My patience becoming exhausted, I applied the faauiiner 
several times to his belly, which id the asoal paniahment in- 
flicted by blacksmiths npon unruly horses. The general, who 
was standing near, flew into a violent rage, and poured 
his curses thick and fast upon me. Feeling hurt at such 
language from the Ups of a man whom I had treated like my 
own brother, I retorted, reminding him of the many obliga- 
tions he owed me. I told him that his language to me was 
harsh and unmerited ; that I had thus far served him faith- 
fully ; that I had done for him what no other man would do, 
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periling my life for him on several occasions ; that I had been 
successful in killing game when his men were in a state 
of starvation ; and, warming at the recapitulation, I added, 
** There is one more nail to drive, general, to finishing shoeing 
that horse, which you may drive for yourself, or let it go un- 
driven, for I will see you dead before I will lift another finger 
to serve you." 

But little more was said on either side at that time. 

The next morning the general gave orders to pack up and 
move on. He showed me a worn-out horse, which he ordered 
me to pack and drive along. I very well knew that the horse 
could not travel far, even without a pack. 

Still, influenced by the harsh language the general had 
addressed to me on the previous day, I said, " General, I will 
pack the horse, but I wish you to understand that, whenever 
he gives out, there I leave him, horse and pack." 

" Obey my orders, and let me have none of your insolence, 
sir," said the general. 

I was satisfied this was imposed upon me for punishment. 
I, however, packed the horse with two pigs of lead and sundry 
small articles, and drove him along in the rear, the others 
having started a considerable time previous. The poor animal 
struggled on for about a mile, and then fell groaning under his 
burden. I unpacked him, assisted him to rise, and, repacking 
him, drove him on again in the trail that the others had left 
in the snow. Proceeding half a mile further, he fell again. I 
went through the same ceremony as before. He advanced a 
few yards, and fell a third time. Feeling mad at the general 
for imposing such a task upon me, my hands tingling with cold 
through handling the snowy pack-ropes, I seized my hammer 
from the pack, and, striking with all my power, it penetrated 
the poor animal's skull. 

** There," said I, '* take that ! I only wish you were General 
Ashley." 

** You do, do you ? " said a voice from the bushes on the side 
of the trail. 

I well knew the voice : it was the general himself ; and 
another volley of curses descended uninterruptedly upon my 
head. 
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I was Dot the man u ffinm. -* 'Vjhe I ■ 
1 excl&imed, " ^"A it mii^ ao mce v^i 
not" 

" Ton ue va mfaaal aecaagt^a. jai n sixm - 
soiting the iction go die "vcrL 
levelled it. 

I cocked my nSe and piesersird ~ lsc. ^k a^ '«% ssuc 
At bay, looidng e>cfa atba fcsei := i^ -^p^ 

" General," I at loi^di iko. - j^c =a7% u^^hbc "■~-r'~f^ 
to me which I allDw- an — ■:- jC -^e. Bit. ^cse j:t: ^^saa. 
that last e{Hthet, yoa <:if I = 

He finallr said, " I ■■iH 
which never shcold be ^sed ' 
am apt to qieak faaccily. 
suffer for this." 

" Not in TO OT foiieE. ss^s^~ 1 :*Kec- " Tsc eac an 
your hone now. tad Oc tzje 7^ _ i"i ■ 1 1 w^=z ==. I B=: 
gtHiig to leton to Sc Izxrs.' 

The gmeial ahdOK "■"""-'^ e:^ *3ea. 

" Ton win plar g:^c aaec k sc I^ize." » said. 

'• when, in truth, yoc wtst afraic jf seisE ki!«ad tnr she ladianf. 
throo^ bong 1^ too £ar EKzisS '«'r^ :b«: ojd ikkw.' 

I left geoezal. hone, az>d patk. aac E^arwd oc v^ trrenakp 
ifae adraneed pany. in cx^er tc set i:rv sadoe-baes beicev 
leaving them. Approacidne uk parrr. I adnmeed K> fsz- 
patnek (in witoce pomfriop ther wer« and addivssed Mm : 
" Hold xtp, ftt^iamek ; crve tne inj saddle-faa^ I am gcdn$ 
to leave yon. and recnm to Si. Louis. " 

" What ! " exclaimed be, " hare yoo had more wordE with 
thegoienl?" 

" Tea," I re^^ied, " words that will never be forpven — by 
Me, at kast, in thie life. I am bomid u> retom." 

" WeH," tud he, " wait tin we encamp, a few handi«d yards 
ahead. Tonr things aie in ihe pack ; when we stop yon can 

I aecranpanied them till they encamped ; them, taking my 
£OodE frcHn the pack, I w^ getting ready to tetum, when the 
£es>eral came im. 

Seeing me abont to carty my threat into exeontion, he ad- 
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dressed me : " Jim, you have ammunition belonging to me ; 
yon can not take that with yon." 

Luckily, I had plenty of my own, so I delivered up all in 
my possession belonging to him. 

" Sir," I said, " as Fortune has favoured me with plenty, I 
deliver up yours ; but, if I had had none of my own, I would 
have retained a portion of yours, or died in the attempt. And 
it seems to me that you must have a very small soul to see & 
man turned adrift without anything to protect him against 
hostile savages, or procure him necessary food in traversing 
this wide wilderness." 

He then said no more to me, but called Fitzpatrick, and re- 
quested him to dissuade me from leaving. Fitzpatrick came^ 
and exerted all his eloquence to deter me from going, telling 
me of the great distance before me, the danger I ran, when 
alone, of being killed by Indians — representing the almost 
certain fact that I must perish from starvation. He reminded 
me that it was now March, and the snows were already melt- 
ing ; that Spring, with all its beauties, would soon be ushered 
in, and I should lose the sublime scenery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

But my mind was bent upon going ; all my former love for 
the man was forfeited, and I felt I could never endure his pre- 
sence again. 

Fitzpatrick's mission having failed, the general sent a French, 
boy to intercede, toward whom I felt great attachment. He 
was named Baptiste La Jeunesse, and was about seventeen 
years of age. I had many times protected this lad from the 
abuse of his countrymen, and had fought several battles on 
his account, for which reason he naturally fled to me for pro- 
tection, and had grown to regard me in the light of a father. 

When this boy saw that I was in earnest about leaving, 
fearing that all attempts at persuasion would be useless, he 
hung his nether lip, and appeared perfectly disconsolate. 

Tlie general, calling this lad to him, desired him to come ta 
me and persuade me from the notion of leaving. He pledged 
his word to Baptiste that he would say no more to displease 
mo ; that he would spare no efforts to accommodate me, and 
offered me free use of his horses, assigning as a reason for this. 
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that be was unwilling tor word to reach the States 
that he hod suffered a man to perish in the wilderness through 
a private difficulty in the camp. 

At this moment Le Fointe presented himself, manifesting 
by his appearance that he hod something of importance to 
communicate. 

"Gc-Deral," said he, "more than half the men are deter- 
tnijied to leave with Beckwonrth ; they are now taking ammu- 
nition from the socks and hiding it about. What is to be 
done?" 

■' I will do the best I can." Then turning to the lad, he 
said, " I took Jim's ammunition, thinking to deter him from 
going; bad he insisted upon going, I should have furnished 
him with plenty. Go now," he added, " and tell him I want 
him to stay, but if be insists upon going, to take whatever 
he wants." 

Baptiste left the group which surrounded the general, and 
made his way to me, with his head inclined. 

"Mou fr^re," said the lad, addressing me as I sat, "the 
g4n^<ral talk much good. He vant you stay. I tell him you 
no stay ; dat you en colere. I tell him if moD fr^re go, by 
gar, 1 go too. He say. you go talk to Jim, and get him stay. 
X tell yoa vat I tlnk. You stay leetle longer, and if de g^u^ral 
talk you bad one time more, den ve go, by gar. You take von 
good horse, me take von good horse too ; ve carry our planket, 
ve take some viande, and some poudre — deu ve Uve. Ve go 
now— ve take nothing— den ve die." 

I knew that the boy gave good advice, and, foregoing ray 
former resolve, I concluded to remain. 

My decision was quickly communicated to the whole camp, 
and the hidden parcels of ammunition were restored to their 
proper places. The storm in the camp ceased, and all were 
ready to proceed. 

1 have heard scores of emigrants (when stopping with me in 
ly "hermitage," in Beckwourtb Valley, California) relate 

ir hairbreadth escapes from Indians, and various hardships 
[eodured in their passage across the Plains. They would dwell 
upon their perilous nights when standing guard; their en- 
counters with Indians, or some daring exploit with a buSato. 
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These recitals were listened to with iDcreduloas ears ; for thero 
is ia human nature each a love of the marvelloas, that tradi- 
tionary deeds, by dint of repetition, become appropriated to 
the narrator, and the tales that we related as actual esperienca 
now mislead the speaker and the audience. 

When I recurred to my own adventures, I would smile at 
the comparison of their si^erings with what myself and other 
men of the mountains bad really endured in former times. 
The forts that now afford protection to the traveller were builb 
by ourselves at the constant peril of our lives, amid Indian 
tribes nearly double their present numbers. Without wivea 
and children to comfort us on our lonely way ; without well- 
fumished waggons to resort to when hungry ; no roads before 
us but trails temporarily made ; our clothing consisting of the 
skins of the animals that had fallen before our unerring riBes, 
and often whole days on insufficient rations, or entirely without 
food ; occasionally our whole party on guard the entire night, 
and oui strength deserting us through unceasing watching and 
fatigue ; these are sufferings that made theirs appear trivial, 
and ourB surpass in magnitude my power of relation. 

Without doubt, many emigrants were subjected to consider- 
able hardship, during the early part of the emigration, by the 
loss of cattle, and the Indians came in for their full share of 
blame. But it was through extreme carelessness that so many 
were lost ; and those who have charged their losses upon the 
Indians have frequently found their stock, or a portion of it, 
harnessed to waggons either far in advance of them, or lagging 
carelessly in their rear. The morality of the whites I have 
not found to exceed very much that of the Bed man ; for there 
are plenty of the former, belonging to trains on the routes, 
who would not hesitate to take an os or two, if any chance 
offered for getting hold of them. 

Bat to return. At the time when I had concluded to pro- 
ceed with the party, we were encamped in the prairie, away 
from any stream (having passed the fork of the Platte) , and were 
again in a starving condition. Except an occasional bare or 
rabbit, there was no sign of supplying ourselves with any kind 
of game. 

We travelled on till we arrived at Pilot Butte, where two 
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ifottunes befell us. A great portion of our boraes were 
len by the Crow Indians, aod General Ashley was taketi 
caused, beyoud doubt, by expoam-e and laaufficieut fare, 
condition was growing worse and worse ; and, as a 
leasure best calculated to procure relief, we all resolved to go 
on a general liuiit, aod bring home somethiiig to supply our 
pressing necessities. AU who were able, therefore, started in 
different directions, our customary mode of hunting. I 
travelled, as near as I could judge, about teu miles from the 
camp, and saw no signs of game. I reached a high point of 
land, and, on taking a general survey, I discovered a river 
which I had never seen in this region before. It was of con- 
siderable size, flowing tour or five miles distant, and on its 
bants I observed acres of land covered with moving masses of 
buffalo. I hailed this as a perfect Godsend, and was overjoyed 
with the EccUng of security infused by my opportune discovery. 
However, fatigued and weak, I accelerated my return to the 
camp, and communicated my success to my companioDB. 
Tbeiv faces brightened up at the intelligence, and all were im- 
patient to be at them. 

The general, on learning my intelligence, desired us to move 
forward to the river with what horses we had left, and each 
man to carry a pack on his back of the goods that remained 
after loading the cattle. He farther desired us to roll up snow 
to provide him with a shelter, and to return the next day to 
sec if he survived. 
The men, in their eagerness to get to the river (which is now 
led Green River), loaded themselves so heavily that three or 
were left with nothing but their rifles to carry. Though 
ly feelings toward the general were still unfriendly (knowing 
that be had expressed sentiments concerning me that were 
totally unmerited), I could not reconcile myself to deserting 
him in his present helpless condition. Accordingly, I informed 
h ''" that if he thought he could endure the journey, I would 
make arrangements to enable him to proceed along with the 
company. 

Ue appeared charmed with the magnanimity of the proposal, 
and declared his willingness to endure anything in reason. His 
consent obtaincLl, I prepared a light litter, and, with the asaist- 
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ance of two of the imladen men, placed him upon it, in the e&sieat 
position poBsible ; then, attaching two straps to the ends of 
the litter-bars, we threw them over our shoulders, and, taking 
the bars in our hands, hoisted our burden, and proceeded with 
all the ease imaginable. Our rifles were carried by the third 
man. 

The anxiety of the general to remain with us prevented his 
giving utterance to the least complaint, and we all arrived in 
good season on the banks of Green Biver. We were rejoiced 
to find that our companions who bad preceded us had killed a 
fine buffalo, and we abandoned ourselves that evening to s 
general spirit of rejoicing. Our leader, in a few days, entirely 
recovered, and we were thus, by my forethought in bringing 
him with us, spared the labour of a return journey. 

We all feasted ourselves to our hearts' content upon the 
delicious, coarse-grained flesh of the buflalo, of which therfl 
was an unlimited supply. There were, besides, plenty of wild 
geese and teal ducks on the river — the latter, however, I very 
seldom ventured to kill. 

One day several of us were out hunting bsfEalo, the general, 
who, by the way, was a very good shot, being among the Qum- 
ber. The snow bad blown from the level prairie, and the wind 
had drifted it in deep masses over the margins of the small 
hills, through which the buffalo had made trails just wide 
enough to admit one at a time. These snow-trails had become 
quite deep— like all snow-trails in the spring of the year — thus 
affording us a fine opportunity for lurking in one trail, and 
shooting a buffalo in another. The general had wounded a 
bull, which, smarting vrith pain, made a furious plunge at his 
assailant, burying him in the snow with a thrust from his 
savage -looking head and horns. I, seeing the danger in which 
he was placed, sent a ball into the beast just behind the 
shoulder, instantly dropping him dead. The general was 
rescued from almost certain death, having received only a few 
scratches in the adventure. 

After remaining in camp four or five days, the general 
resolved upon dividing our party into detachments of four or 
five men each, and sending them upon different routes, in order 
the better to accomplish the object of our perilous journey, 
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hicli was the coUectin)- of all the boaver-skiiia possible while 

B fur was yet valuable. Accordingly, we constructed aevoral 
»ts of boffalo hides for the purpose of descending the river 
Btd proc-!eding along any of its tributarios that might lie in 

I way. 
I One of our boats being £nisbed and launched, the general 
Jig into it to test its capacity. The boat was made fast by 
I slender string, which snapping with the sudden jerk, the 
boat was drawn into the current and drifted away, general and 
all, in the direotion of the opposite shore. 

It will be necessarj', before I proceed farther, to give the 
reader a description, in as concise a manner as possible, of 
this Green Elver " Suck." 

We were encam[)ed, as we bad discovered during our 
frequent excursions at the head of a great fall of the Qreen 
River, where it passes through the Utah Mountains, The 
current, at a small distance from our camp, became exceedingly 
rapid, and drew toward the centre from each shore. This 
place we named the Suck. This fall continued for six or eight 
mOes, making a sheer descent, in the entire distance, oE upwai*d 
of two hundred and fifty feet. The river was filled with rocks 
and ledges, and frequent sharp curves, having high mouutains 
and perpendicular cliffs on either side. Below our camp, the 
river passed through a canyon, or caiioti, as it is usually written, 
a deep liver-pass through a bluff or mountain, which continued 
below the tall to a distance of twenty-five or thirty milea. 
Wherever there was an eddy or a growth of willows, there was 
sure to be found a beaver lodge ; the cunning creatures having 
selected that secluded, and, as they doubtless considered, inac- 
ceaeible spot, to conceal themaelves from the watchful eye of 
the ttapper. 

To retam to the general. His frail bark, having reached 
the opposite shore, encountered a ledge of rocks, and had 
hardly touched, when, by the action of the rolling current, it 
was capsized, and he thrown struggling into the water. As 
Providence would have it, he reached the bluff on the opposite 
aide, and, holding on to the crevices in the high and perpen- 
dicular cliff, sung out lustily for assistance. Not a moment 
VM to be lost. Some one must attempt to save him, for he 
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oould Dot hold his present poBition, in such cold water, loog. I 
I saw that no one cared to risk his life aiuid such imminent ' 
perils, 60, calling to a Frenchman of the name of Dorway, 
whom I knew to be one of the best awimmers, to come to the 
rescue, I threw off my leggings and plunged in, supposing he 
would follow. I swam imder water as far as I could, to avail 
myself of the under current (this mode is always practised by 
the Indians in crossing a rapid stream). I struck the bluS a 
few feet above the general. After taking breath for a moment 
or two, I said to him (by the way. he was no swimmer), 
"There is only one way I can possibly save you, and I may 
fail in that; but you must follow my directions in the most J 
minute degree, or we are certainly both lost." I 

" Anything you say, James, I will follow," said he. M 

" Then," I continued, " when I float down to you, place 
your hands on my shoulder, and do not take hold of my neck. 
Then, when I give you the word, kick out with all your might, 
and we may possibly get across." 

I then let myself down to the general, who was clinging to 
the rocks like a swallow. He did as I had directed, and I 
started, he kicking in my rear like the stern-wheel of a 
propeller, until I was obliged to bid him desist ; for, with each 
a double propelling power as we produced, I could not keep 
my mouth out of water. We swam to within a few yards of 
the opposite shore, where the main suck caught us, and, my 
strength becoming exhausted, we began slowly to recede from 
the shore toward inevitable death. At this moment Fitzpatriok 
thrust a long pole towai-d us, to the end of which he attached a 
rope which the party on shore retained possession of. I seized 
the pole with a death-grip, and we were hauled out of our 
perilous situation; a few moments' delay, and the world had j 
seen the last of us. ■ 

After this rescue, the general remarked to FitzpatriokJ 
"That Beckwourth is surely one of the most singular men ' 
I ever met. I do not know what to think of him ; he never 
speaks to me except when absolutely unavoidable : still, he is 
the first and only man to encounter peril on my behalf. Three 
times he has now eaved my life when not another 
attempted to succour me. He is a problem I cannot possiU 
solve." 
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AgTcaaUy topreviooB orrangemBnt, on the foUowiiiK morning 
out company proposed to tliaperse in different directiona. While 
preparing to leave our comfortable camp to take our ulmiico in 
the monntains, I happening to be out among the stock, tho 
general inqnired for me, and 1 was pointed out to hitu where I 
stood. 

'• He i3 a singular being," he exolaimed ; " he knows we arc 
about to separate, yet he does not trouble himself to come and 
bid me good-bye. I must go to him." 

Approaching me, he said, "Jaines, we are now about to 
part; these toilsome enterprises in the mountains are ex- 
tremely hazardous; although I hope to see you again, perhaps 
we may never meet more. I am under great obligiitiona to 
you. You have several times rescued me from certain death, 
and, by your skill in hunting, you have done great sori-ice to 
my camp. When my mind was irritated and harassed, I was 
betrayed into the use of language toward you which 1 i-ogretled 
immediately after, and still regret. I wish you to forgive ujo, 
and desire to part in friendship. So long as yon continue to 
use the same precaution you have hitherto used, I can securely 
hope you will escape all accident, and look forward to meeting 
you again under more auspicious circumstances ; " and he con- 
cluded by bidding me good-bye. 

Z bade him goodbye, and we separated. 

Previous to this, and after his rescue from the " Suck," he 
mentioned to Fitzpatrick that I ought to have tlie Ic-'ad of a 
party, and that be believed I was aa capable as any one in tho 
company for it. Fitzpatrick told bini he did not lielieve I 
would accept the responsibility. The general bade him ask 
me. He came and communicated to me our general's wish, 
and asked me if I would take the leadership of one of our 
detached parties. 

I declined the offer, assigning as my reason that I was too 
young to undertake the responsibilities of the charge; that this 
was my lii-st trip to the mountains, and I had but little ex- 
perience in trapping, and that there were older men flutter 
qualified for the duty. 

The leadership of a party of a fur company is a very respon- 
sible post. Placed similarly to a captain of a whaling vessel, 
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where all depends apoD his saocess, if a captain Is fortvuute, 
and retuniB from a profitable voyfige, of oonrse, in the eyes of the 
owners, he is a first-rate officer, and stands well for the fature. 
Bat if he has experienced nnusual hardships, and retoms more 
or less unsuccessful, be is disgraced in his command, and is 
thrust aside for a more fortunate man. It is just similar with 
trappers in the mountains ; whatever is their fortune, good or 
bad, the leader is the person on whom the praise or blame 
falls. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

We separate into six Detaohxnents, and start out — Trapping on Green Biver 
— Narrow Escape from a Massacre by the Arrap-a-hos — One Man mur- 
dered in Camp — Retreat — Fall in with a Detachment of our Company — 
Great Joy at the Meeting — Betum of the Detachments to the Place of 
Rendezvous at the '* Suck." 

AFTER "caching" our peltry and goods by burying them 
in safe places, we received instructions from our general 
to rendezvous at the **Suck" by the first of July following. 
Bidding each other adieu, for we could hardly expect we should 
meet again, we took up our different lines of march. 

Our party consisted, led by one Clements, of six, among 
whom was the boy Baptiste, he always insisting on remaining 
with his brother (as he called me). Our route was up the 
river — a coimtry that none of us had ever seen before — where 
the foot of the white man had seldom, if ever, left its print. 
"We were very successful in finding beaver as we progressed, 
and we obtained plenty of game for the wants of our small 
party. Wherever we hauled up a trap, we usually found a 
beaver, besides a considerable number we killed with the rifle. 

In moving up the river we came to a small stream — one of 
the tributaries of Green River — which we named ** Horse 
Creek," in honour of a wild horse we found on its banks. The 
Creek aboimded with the objects of our search, and in a very 
few days we succeeded in taking over one hundred beavers, the 
skins of which were worth ten dollars per pound in St. Louis. 
Sixty skins, when dried, formed a pack of one hundred pounds. 
After having finished our work on Horse Creek, we returned 
to the main river, and proceeded on, meeting with very good 
success, until we encountered another branch, which we sub- 
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sequently named Le Brache Creek, from our comrade who wa& 
murdered by the Indians. Our success was much greater 
here than at any point since leaving the Suck, and we fol- 
lowed it up until we came to a deep canon, in which we 
encamped. 

The next day, while the men were variously engaged about 
the camp, happening to be in a more elevated position than 
the others, I saw a party of Indians approaching within a few 
yards, evidently unaware of our being in their neighbourhood. 
I immediately shouted, '* Indians 1 Indians 1 to your guns,, 
men 1 '' and levelled my rifle at the foremost of them. They 
held up their hands, saying, " Bueno ! bueno ! " meaning that 
they were good or friendly ; at which my companions cried 
out to me, '* Don't fire I don't fire I they are friendly — they 
speak Spanish." But we were sorry afterward we did not all 
shoot. Our horses had taken fright at the confusion and ran 
up the canon. Baptiste and myself went in pursuit of them. 
When we came back with them we found sixteen Indiana 
sitting around our camp smoking, and jabbering their own 
tongue, which none of us understood. They passed the night 
and next day with us in apparent friendship. Thinking this 
conduct assumed, from the fact that they rather ** overdid the 
thing," we deemed it prudent to retrace our steps to the open 
prairie, where, if they did intend to commence an attack upon 
us, we should have a fairer chance of defending ourselves. 
Accordingly, we packed up and left, all the Indians following 
us. 

The next day they continued to linger about the camp. We 
had but slight suspicion of their motives, although, for security, 
we kept constant guard upon them. From this they proceeded 
to certain hbsrties (which I here strictly caution all emigrants 
and mountaineers against ever permitting), such as handling 
our guns, except the arms of the guard, piling them, and then 
carrying them together. At length one of the Indians 
shouldered all the guns, and, starting off with them, ran fifty 
yards from camp. Mentioning to my mates I did not like the 
manoeuvres of these fellows, I started after the Indian and 
my gun from him, Baptiste doing the same, and we 
it them back to camp. Our companions chided us for 
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doing 80, Baying we should anger the Indians by doubting their 
fri e ndship, I said I considered my gan as safe in my own 
hands as in the hands of a strange savage ; if they chose to 
ffve up theirs, they were at liberty to do so. 

When ni^t came on, we all lay down except poor Le Brache, 
who kept gnard, having an Indian with him to replenish the 
fire. Some of the men had fallen asleep, Ipng near by, when 
we were all suddenly startled by a loud cry from Le Brache 
and the instant report of a gan, the contents of which passed 
between Baptaste and myself, who both occupied one bed, the 
powder burning a hole in our upper blankets. We were all up 
in an instant. An Indian had seized my rifle, but I instantly 
wrenched it from him, though, I acknowledge, I was too 
terrified to shoot. When we had in some measure recovered 
tzom our sudden fright, I hastened to Le Brache, and dis- 
covered diat a tomahawk had been sunk in his head, and there 
remained. I pulled it out, and in examining the ghastly 
wound, buried all four fingers of my right hand in his brain. 
We bound up his head, but he was a corpse in a few moments. 

Not ui Indian was then to be seen, but we well knew they 
were in the bushes close by, and that, in all probability, we 
should every one share the fate of our murdered comrade. 
What to do now was the imiversal inquirj-. With the butt of 
my rifle I scattered the fire, to prevent the Indians making a 
sure mark of us. We then proceeded to pack up with the 
utmost despatch, intending to move into the open prairie, 
where, if they attacked us again, we could at least defend our- 
selves, notwithstanding our disparity of numbers, we being but 
five to sixteen. 

On searching for Le Brache*s gun, it was nowhere to be 
found, the Indian who had killed him having doubtless carried 
it off. While hastily packing our articles, I very luckily found 
five quivers well stocked with arrows, the bows attached, 
together with two Indian guns. These well supplied our 
missing rifle, for I had practised so much with bow and arrow 
that I was considered a good shot. 

When in readiness to leave, our leader inquired in which 
direction the river lay ; his agitation had been so great that his 
memory had failed him. I directed the way, and desired every 
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man to put the animals upon their utmost speed until we were 
safely out of the willows, which order was complied with. 
While thus running the gauntlet, the balls and arrows whizzed 
around us as fast as our hidden enemies could send them. 
Not a man was scratched, however, though two of our horses 
were wounded, my horse having received an arrow in the neck, 
and another being wounded near the hip, both slightly. Pur- 
suing our course, we arrived soon in the open ground, where 
we considered ourselves comparatively safe. 

Arriving at a small rise in the prairie, I suggested to our 
leader that this would be a good place to make a stand, for if 
the Indians followed us we had the advantage in position. 

** No," said he, '* we will proceed on to New Mexico." 

I was astonished at his answer, well knowing — though but 
slightly skilled in geography — that New Mexico must be many 
hundred miles farther south. However, I was not captain, 
and we proceeded. Keeping the return track, we found our- 
selves, in the afternoon of the following day, about sixty miles 
from the scene of murder. 

The assault had been made, as we afterwards learned, by three 
young Indians, who were ambitious to distinguish them- 
selves in the minds of their tribe by the massacre of an 
American party. 

We were still descending the banks of the Green Eiver, 
which is the main branch of the Colorado, when, about the 
time mentioned above, I discovered horses in the skirt of the 
woods on the opposite side. My companions pronounced 
them buffalo, but I was confident they were horses, because 
I could distinguish white ones among them. Proceeding still 
farther, I discovered men with the horses, my comrades still 
confident I was in error ; speedily, however, they all became 
satisfied of my correctness, and we formed the conclusion that 
we had come across a party of Indians. We saw by their 
manoeuvres that they had discovered us, for they were then 
collecting all their property together. 

We held a short council, which resulted in a determination 
to retreat toward the mountains. I, for one, was tired of 
retreating, and refused to go farther. Baptiste joining me in 
my resolve. We took up a strong position for defence, being 
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i place of difficult approach; and having oar guns, and 
I amtuunitiou, and abnQdauce of arrows for defeDce, couBideilDg 
our numbers, we felt ourselvee rather a stroug garrison. The 
other three left us to our determlnatioQ to fall together, and 
took to the prairie ; hut, changing mind, they returned, and 
rejoined us io our position, deeming our means of defence 
better in one body than when divided. We all, therefore, 
determined to sell our lives as dearly as possible shonld the 
euemy attack as, feeling sure we could kill five times our 
□umber before we were overpowered, and that we should, in 
all probability, beat them off. 

By this time tbe supposed enemy had advanced towards us, 
I and one of them hailed us la English as follows : 
I "Who are you?" 

" We are trappers." 

"What company do you belong to '? " 

" General Ashley's." 

" Hurrah 1 hurrah 1 hurrah I " thfy ail shouted, and we, in 
I turn, exhausted our breath in replying. 

"Isthatyou, JimBeckwourth?" said a voice from the party. 

" Yes. Is that you, Casteiiga ? " I replied. 

He answered In the affirmative, and there arose another 
\ hurrah. 

We inquired where their camp was. They informed us that 
it was two miles below, at the ford. Baptiste and myself 
mounted our horses, descended the hank, plunged into tbe 
river, and were soon exchanging salutations with another of 
the general's old detachments. They also had taken ua for 
Indians, and had gathered in their horses while we took up 
cur position for defence. 

The night was spent in general rejoicing, in relating our 
adventures, and recounting ourvarious successes and reverses. 
There is as much heartfelt joy experienced in tailing in with a 
party of follow- trappers in the mountains as is felt at eea 
when, after a long voyage, a friendly vessel just from port is 
spoken and boai'ded. In both cases a thousand questions are 

k asked ; all have wives, sweethearts, or friends to inquire after, 
and then the general news from the States is taken up and dis- 
cos 
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The party we had fallen in with consisted of sixteen men. 
They had been two years out; had left Fort Yellow Stone- 
only a short time previously, and were provided with every 
necesary for a long excursion. They had not seen the general, 
and did not know he was in the mountains. They had lost- 
some of their men, who had fallen victims to the Indians, but' 
in trapping had been generally successful. Our little party 
also had done extremely well, and we felt great satisfaction in 
displaying to them seven or eight packets of sixty skins each. 
We related to them the murder of Le Brache, and every 
trapper boiled with indignation at the recital. All wanted 
instantly to start in pursuit, and revenge upon the Indians- 
the perpetration of their treachery; but there was no pro- 
bability of overtaking them, and they suffered their anger to- 
cool down. 

The second day after our meeting, I proposed that the most> 
experienced mountaineers of their party should return with 
Baptiste and myself to perform the burial rites of our friend.. 
I proposed three men, with ourselves, as sufficient for the^ 
sixteen Indians, in case we should fall in with them, and they 
would certainly be enough for the errand if we met no one^ 
My former comrades were too tired to return. 

We started, and arrived at our unfortunate camp, but the^ 
body of our late friend was not to be found, though we dis-^ 
covered some of his long black hair clotted with blood. 

On raising the traps which we had set before our precipi- 
tate departure, we found a beaver in every one except four^ 
which contained each a leg, the beavers having amputated 
them with their teeth. We then returned to our companions^ 
and moved on to Willow Creek, where we were handy to the^ 
caches of our rendezvous at the "Suck." It was now about 
June 1st, 1822. 

Here we spent our time very pleasantly, occupying ourselves- 
with hunting, fishing, target-shooting, foot-racing, gymnastic^ 
and sundry other exercises. The other detachments now camd^ 
in, bringing with them quantities of peltry, all having met 
with very great success. 



CHAPTER VII. 

-rivnl of General Ashley and Varlj — Bis Kelution ol their SufloringH after 
le>Ting llie Rendezvonfi — Their Eicursioa to Salt Lake— Fall ia with a 
Fur Company betote unknown to the Moaataineers — His final Fortane 
and retam to St. Louis. 



SITTING in camp One beautiful summer moruiiig — for the 
month of June is always lovely in northern labitadea — an 
Indian lass stepped up to me, and wished me to kill a deer or 
an antelope, and bring her the brains, wherewith to dress a 
deer-skin, offering me, iu compensation, a handsome pair of 
moccasins. Thinking to save two dollars by a few minutes' 
exertion, I took my ride and alone left camp. A-fter travelling 
two miles, I obtained sight of a fine antelope, which had also 
seen mo, and kept himself at a respectable distance. In 
following him up to get a fair shot, I at length found myself 
about ten miles from camp, with small prospect of getting 
either brains or moccasins. 

While among the wild sage, still trying to approach the 

antelope, I observed a horse and rider coming in my direction . 

Feeling satisfied that the rider was an Indian, I at once made 

np my mind to run no farther after the antelope, but to shoot 

him, and take his brains to the squaw, as she would know no 

differenoe. I therefore concealed myself in the sage until ha 

. should come within range of my rifle. Bccom'ng impatient, 

Lat length, at his tardy approach I raisol my bead to take a 

Rlook, when, to njy utter astonishment, I saw General Ashley 

Bin the act of mountiog his horse at a few paces' distance. He 

vliad stopped to adjust something belonging to his saddle, and 

mto this trifling circumstance be was indebted for his hfe. On 
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Beeing ^ho it was, I become Bo excited at the narrow escape he 
had made, that lay rifle fell from my band. If I had shot him, 
it being well known in camp that I was not entirely reconciled to 
him, I should, most undoubtedly, have been charged with his 
murder. I told the general of the narrow escape he had just 
made. He was surprised at my mistaking him for an Indian, 
and inquired if I did not know that they never travelled 
singly. 

I then inquired after his health, and the success he had met 
with, and then related to him our own losses and saooess 
generally. He inquired where the camp was. I told him it 
was close at hand. In conducting the general thither, he 
pronounced my " close at band " rather distant. 

Arrived at camp, the general related their adventures in 
descending the Green Biver over the rapids, through the Suck 
and caiwn, in the following narrative : 

" We had a very dangerous passage down the river, and 
Bufi'ered more than I ever wish to see men suffer again. Toil 
ore aware that we took but little provision with us, not ex- 
pecting that the canon extended so far. In passing over the 
rapids, where we lost two boats and three guns, we made use 
of ropes in letting down our boats over the most dangerous 
places. Our provisions soon gave out, We found plenty of 
beaver in the canon for some miles, and, expecting to find 
them in aa great plenty all the way, we saved none of their 
carcases, which constituted our food. As we proceeded, 
however, they became more and more scarce, until there were 
none to be seen, and we were entirely out of provisions. To 
retrace the river was impossible, and to ascend the perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, which hemmed us in on either side, was equally 
impossible. Our only alternative was to go ahead. 

" After passing six days without tasting food, the men were 
weak and disheartened. I hetened to all their murmurings 
and heart-rending complaints. They often spoke of home and 
friends, declaring they would never see them more. Some 
spoke of wives and children whom they dearly loved, and who 
must shortly become widows and orphans. They had toiled, 
they said, through evei-y difBculty; had risked then- lives 
among wild beasts and hostile Indians in the wilderness, all 
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Irhioh they were willing to unSergo ; but who couM bear up 

^iost actual starvation ? 

'' I encouriLged them a.11 in my power, teUiug them that I 
lore ail equal part in their Bufferings ; that I, too, was toiling 

<r those I loved, and whom I yet hoped to see agaiu ; that 

e fihould all endeavour to keep up our courage, and not add 

oar miafortunea by giving way to despondency, 

' Another night was passed amid the barren rocks. The 
nest morning, the fearful proposition was made hy some ot 
the party for the company to cast lots, to see which should 
be sacrificed to afford food for the others, without which tliey 
must inevitably perish. My feetinga at such a proposition 
cannot be described, I begged of them to wait one day more, 
and make all the way they could meauwhile. By doing so, I 
said, we must come to a break in the canon, where we could 
escape. They consented, and, moving down the river as fast 
as the current would carry us, to our inexpressible joy, we 
toond a break, and a caiap of trappers therein. 

" All now rejoiced that they had not carried their fearful 
proposition into effect. We had fallen into good hands, and 
slowly recruited ourselveB with the party, which was under 
the charge ot one Provo, a man with whom I was well 
acquainted, By his advice, we left the river and proceeded 
in a noi-th- westerly direction. Provo was well provided with 
provisions and horses, and he suppUed us with both. We 
remained with his party until we arrived at the Great Salt 
Lake. Hero I foil in with a large company of trappers, com- 
posed of Canadians and Iroquois Indians, under the command 
of Peter Ogden, in the service of the North-west Fur Company. 
With this party I made a very good bargain, as you will see 
when they arrive at our camp, ha\'lng purchased all their 
peltry on very reasonable terms." 

The general concluded his nan-ative, and was congratulated 
by all present on his sate arrival. We were all rejoiced to 
hear that, during an absence of sis or seven weeks, he had 
not lost a man. 

V/e then proceeded to uncaclie our goods, which we had 
buried at the " Suck," and prepared to move up the river to 
a point where the Canadians and Indians had engaged to meet 
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him with their peltry. The general appointed me captain of 
a party to meet the GanadiacB, and escort them to the ren- 
dezvous vphich he had proposed to them, while he and some 
few others remained to bring np the goods, consisting of floor, 
sugar, coffee, blankets, tobacco, whisky, and all other articleB 
necessary for that region. 

There were at this time assembled at our camp about two 
hundred men, besides many women and children — for many 
of the Frenchmen were accompanied with a squaw. I took 
with me eighty men, with their women, children, and effects, 
leaving for the general a strong guard of one hundred and 
twenty men, to escort the goods up the river. 

Two days after we had started, being about a mile from the 
river, we stopped to dress a buffalo. While resting, a party 
of four hundred Indians passed at full speed between us and 
the river, driving a large number of horses. We moonted 
vrith all haste and started after them, but not in time to 
recapture the whole of the horses, which they had just stolen, 
or, rather, forced from the general in the presence of his men. 

We fired on the Indians, and, after a smart skirmish, in 
which I received an arrow in the left arm, we recaptured 
twenty-seven of the animals, the Indians running off the re- 
mainder, amounting to seventy or eighty head ; a severe loss, 
for we needed them to carry our peltry. We found three 
dead Indians on the field, whom we scalped, leaving them for 
the wolves to feed on. I ordered a camp to be formed whereia 
to leave the women and children, with a guard, and then, 
mustering all the horses, we took the return track to the 
camp, fearing that the party had been surprised and perhaps 
all massacred. On the road we met a party which the general 
had despatched to us, he having similar apprehensiooB in 
regard to us. They informed us that the Indians had broken 
in upon them in broad daylight, unawares, and stampeded 
one hundred head of horses; that two of their men were 
wounded, of whom Sublet (since well known to the Weatem 
people) was one. It seems he was with the horses at the 
time the Indians rushed in upon them ; he fired at one, bat 
missed him ; then clubbing his piece, he struok the Indian, 
nearly knocking him off his horse. The Indian rallied again 
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&nd fired at Sublet, wounding him slightly. Both the wounded 
men were doiug well. 

Arrived at the c^mp, we related our exploit to the general. 
He was overjoyed to hear that we had recaptured bo many 
horses without the loss o( a single man. This was my first 
•engagement with Indians in the capacity of officer ; and never 
'did Generals Scott or Taylor feel more exultation at their 
most signal triumph tbau did I iu this trifling affair, where a 
score or so of horses were captured at the expense of myself 
ajid two of my men receiving slight wounds. 

We all moved on together, feeling ourselves a match for a 
thousand Indians, should they dare to assail us. On arriving 
&t the rendezvous, we found the main body of the Salt Lake 
party already there with the whole of their effects. The 
general would open none of his goods, except tobacco, until 
all had arrived, as he wished to make an equal distribution ; 
for goods were then very scarce in the mountains, and hard 
to obtain. 

When all had come in, he opened his goods, and there was 
a general jubilee among all at tlie rendezvous. We constituted 
quite a little town, numbering at least eight hundred souls, of 
whom one half were women and children. There were some 
among ns who had not seen any groceries, such as coffee, 
sugar, &o., for several months. The whisky went off as freely 
as water, even at the exorbitant price he sold it for. All 
kinds of sports were indulged in with a heartiness that would 
astonish more civilized societies. 

The general transacted a very profitable trade with our 
Salt Lake fiiends. He purchased all their beaver, of which 
they bad collected a large quantity, so that, with his purchases 
and those of our own collection, he had now one hundred and 
ninety-one packs, all in excellent order, and worth $1,000 per 
pack in St. Louis. 

There lay the general's fortune in one immense pile, collected 
&t the expense of severe toil, privation, suffering, peril, and, 
in some cases, loss of life, It was supposed the general was 
indebted in the mountains and elsewhere to the amount of 
$75,000. The skins he had purchased of the North-west 
Company and free trappers had cost him comparatively httle ; 
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if he should meet with no misfortune on his way to St. Louis^ 
he would receive enough to pay all his debts, and have an 
ample fortune besides. 

In about a week the general was ready to start for home. 
The packs were all arranged; 'our Salt Lake friends offered 
him the loan of all the horses he wanted, and engaged to 
escort him to the head of Wind Eiver, one of the branches of 
the Yellow Stone. The number selected to return with the 
general was twenty men, including my humble self; thirty 
men were to accompany us as a guard, and to return the 
horses we had borrowed. 

The night previous to our departure, I and my boy Baptiste 
were sleeping among the packs, as were also some of the 
other men, when the sentinel came to me to tell me that he 
had seen something which he believed to be Indians. I arose, 
and satisfied myself that he was correct. I sent a man to 
acquaint the general, at the same time waking the boy and 
two men near me. We noiselessly raised ourselves, took a& 
good aim as possible, and, at a signal from me, all four fired. 
We saw two men run. By this time the whole camp was 
aroused ; the general asked me what I had fired at. I told 
him I believed an Indian. 

'* Very good," said he ; ** whenever you see an Indian about 
the camp at night, you do right to shoot him." 

Our whole force was on guard from that time till the 
morning, when we discovered two dead Indians lying where 
we had directed our aim in the night. We knew they had 
been killed by our guns, for the other two men fired with 
shot-guns loaded with buck-shot. One had been killed with 
a ball through the arm and body ; the other was shot through 
the head. We at first supposed that the two Indians belonged 
to the Black Feet, but we subsequently found they were 
Grows. One of them wore a fine pair of buckskin leggings, 
which I took from him and put on myself. 

We started with an escort of fifty men, following the Wind 
Biver down to the Yellow Stone, where we built our boats ta 
descend the river. On the sixth day after leaving camp, 
while we were packing our effects for an early start, the 
alarm of " Indians t " was given, and, on looking out, we saw 
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an immense body of tbem, well mounted, charging directly 
down upon onr camp. Every man seized his rifle, and i>re- 
pared for the liv-ing tornado. The general gave orders tor no 
man to fire until be did. By this time the Indians were 
within half-pisto! shot. Greenwood (one of our party) pro- 
nounced tbem Crows, and called out several times not to 
shoot. Wo kept our eyes upon our general ; he pulled trigger, 
but bis gun missed fire, and our camp was immediately filled 
with their .warriors. Most fortunate was it for us that the 
general's gun did miss fire, for they numbered over a thousand 
warriors, and not a man of us would have escaped to see the 
Yellow Stone. 

Greenwood, who knew the Crows, acted as interpreter 
between onr general and the Indian chief, whose name was 
Ap-sar-o-ka Eet-set-sa, S^iarrotP-Hatrk Chief. 

After making numerous inquiries about our success in hunt- 
ing, the chief inquired through the interpreter where we were 
from. 

. "From Green Eiver," was the reply. 

1 " You killed two Black Feet there ? " 



" Where are {heir scalps? My people wish to dance." 

" Don't show them ! " cried Greenwood to ua. 

Turning to the Indian : " We did not take their scalps." 

" Ugh 1 that is strange." 

During this colloquy I had buried my scalp in the sand, and 
concealed my leggings, knowing they bad belonged to a Crow. 
The chief gave orders to his warriors to move on, many of 
tbem keeping with us on our road to their camp, which was 
but a short distance off. 

Soon after reaching there, an Indian woman issued from a 
lodge and approached the chief. She was covered with blood, 
and, crying in the most piteous tones, addressed the chief: 
" These are the men that killed my son on Green River, and 
■will you not avenge his death ? " 

She was almost naked, and, according to their custom when 
i near relative is slain, had infiicted wounds all over her body 
iu token of her deep mourning. 

The chief, turning to the general, then said, 
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"The two men that were killed in your camp were not 
Black Feet, bnt my own warriors ; they were good horse* 
thieves, and brave men. One of them was a son of this 
woman, and she is crying for his loss. Give her something 
to make her cease her cries, for it angers me to see her grief." 

The general cheerfully made her a present of what things- 
he had at hand, to the value of about fifty dollars. 

'* Now," said the chief to the woman, " go to your lodge and 
cease your crying." She went away seemingly satisfied. 

During the day two other Indians came to the encampment, 
and, displaying each a wound, said, " See here what you whita 
people have done to us ; you shot us ; white people dioot good 
in the dark.*' 

These were the two whom we had seen run away after our 
night-discharge on the Green River. They had been wounded 
by the other two men's shot-guns, but their wounds were not 
serious. They said that their intention had been to steal our 
horses, but our eyes were too sharp for them. The general 
distributed some farther presents among these two men. 

Happening to look among their numerous horses, we recog- 
nized some that had been stolen from us at the time the 
general was sick, previous to our discovery of the Green River. 

The general said to the chief, ** I believe I see some of my 
horses among yours." 

** Yes, we stole them from you." 

** What did you steal my horses for? " 

'' I was tired with walking. I had been to fight the Black 
Feet, and, coming back, would have called at your camp ; you 
would have given me tobacco, but that would not carry me. 
When we stole them they were very poor ; they are now fat» 
We have plenty of horses ; you can take all that belong to you." 

The chief then gave orders for them to deliver up all the 
horses taken from our camp. They brought in eighty-eight— 
all in excellent condition — and delivered them up to the 
general, who was overjoyed at their recovery, for he had never 
expected to see his horses again. 

On our issuing from their camp, many of the Indians bore 
us company for two days, until we came to a pass in the 
mountains called Bad Pass, where we encamped. Several of 
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I the party being out with their gtms soarching for gaoie, a iiiau 
I by the uauie of Baptiste— not the boy — having a portiou of a 
I bu£Falo OQ his horse, came across a suiall stream flowing uear 
I the trail, whea he baited to get a driuk. ^'hile stooping to 
I driuk, a grizzly bear sprang upon him, aud lacerated blm iii a 
I Bhockiug maEmer. Passing that way, I oaine across liis dis- 
I mounted horse, and, following his tracks down to the river. 
L discovered the poor fellow with his head completely flayed, and 
,'eral dangerous wounds in various parts of his body. I 
J quickly gave the alarm, and procured assistauce to carrj- him 
I to the camp. Soon after reaching the camp we heard a great 
rush of horses, and, looking in the direction of the uoise, 
perceived a party of our half-breeds charging directly toward 
our camp, and driting before them another bear of enormous 
, size. All the camp scattered and took to trees. I was standing 
I by the wounded man at the time, and became so terrified that 
I I hardly knew whether I was standing on the ground or was in 
I a tree. I kept Q]y eye on the bear, not supposing that he 
woold enter our camp ; but he held his course directly for me. 
I withdrew to look for a tree, but for some i-easoii did not 
climb. Every man was calling to me, " To a tree, Jim! to a 
tree ! " but by this time the bear was in camp, and the horse- 
men at his heola, Ou his seeing the wounded man lying there 
all covered with blood, he made a partial halt. I profited by 
the incident, aud put a ball 'directly into his heart, killing his 
bearehip instantly. The general iiied at the same moment, 
bis ball also taking good effect. 

The nest day we went through Bad Pass, carrying oui- 
wounded companion on a Utter, who, notwithstanding his 
dreadful wounds, recovered. On arriving at the "Big Horn," 
as it is called there, we set about preparing boats, which, after 
five days, were ready for launching. Thei'e were fur-trappera 
with us, who, having made a boat for themselves, went on in 
advance, intending to trap along down until we should overtake 
them. They accordingly started. When we went down we 
found theb boat and traps, which had becu broken, but no 
remains of the trappers. By the appearance of the ground, it 
twaa evident that the Indians had surprised and murdeisi 
them, aud afterward removed their bodies. Kothin^ else of 
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consequence occnrred during our run down the Big Horn and 
Yellow Stone to the junction of the latter with the Missouri, 
thus running a distance of eight hundred miles in our boats. 

In effecting a landing at the junction of these two rivers, we 
unfortunately sunk one of our boats, on board of which were 
thirty packs of beaver-skins, and away they went, floating 
down the current as rapidly as though they had been live 
beavers. All was noise and confusion in a minute, the general, 
in a perfect ferment, shouting to us to save packs. All the 
swimmers plunged in after them, and every pack was saved. 
The noise we made attracted a strong body of U. S. troops 
down to the river, who were encamped near the place, and 
officers, privates, and musicians lined the shore. They were 
under the command of General Atkinson, then negotiating a 
treaty with the Indians of that region on behalf of the govern- 
ment. General Atkinson and our general happened to be old 
acquaintances, and when we had made everything snug and 
secure, we all went into camp, and freely indulged in festivities. 
'' Hurrah for the Mountains ! " rung through the camp again 
and again. 

The next morning we carried all our effects from the boats 
to the encampment, and our hunters went out in search of 
game. Not a day passed but we brought in great quantities of 
buffalo, venison, mountain-sheep, &c. Of the latter, we caught 
some very young ones alive, one of which I presented to 
Lieutenant (now General) Harney, which circumstance, I have 
no doubt, he still bears in mind. 

After a stay of about a week. General Atkinson furnished us 
a boat of sufficient size to carry all our effects, and, breaking 
up the encampment, afforded us the pleasure of the company 
of all the troops xmder his command — we, gentlemen moun- 
taineers, travelling as passengers. At our camping-places we 
very willingly supplied the party with game. 

At one of our encampments an amusing accident occurred. 
We were out hunting buffalo, and had succeeded in wounding 
a bull, who, furious with his woxmd, made, with the speed of 
lightning, directly for the camp, leaving a cloud of dust in his 
track. The troops, perceiving his approach, scattered in all 
directions_as though an avalanche was bursting upon them. 
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On went the bnfiEalo, overturning tents, baggage, ftnd giins — 
leaping every impediment that arrested his course ; then, 
turning, he pitinged into the river tuid gained the opposite 
prairie, leaving more than a hundred soldiers scared half to 
death at his visitation. They certainly discharged their pieces 
at him, but, for all the injury they inflicted, he will probably 
live to a good old age. 

Previous to our arrival at Fort Clarke we met with another 
Berious misadventure. The boat containing all our general's 
effects, running on a snag, immediately sunk. Again all our 
packs were afloat, and General Atkinson, witnessing the 
accident, ordered every man overboard to save the peltry, 
himself setting the example. In an instant, mountaineers, 
United States officers and soldiers plunged in to the rescue. 
Fortunately it was shoal water, not more than waist high, and 
all was speedily saved. 

General Atkinson related a difficulty ho had had with the 
Crow nation in the course of a treaty with them at Fort 
Clarke, on his way up the river. The Crows, in a battle with 
the Black Feet, had taken a half-breed woman and child, whom 
they had captured on the Columbia Hiver some time previously. 
General Atkinson ordered them to liberate the captives, which 
they refused to do, saj-ing that they had taken them from their 
enemies, the Black Feet, and that they clearly belonged to 
them. The general persisted in his demand, and the Indians 
refused to comply, even offering to fight about the matter. 
The general declined fighting that day, but desired them to 
come on the morrow and he would be prepared. 

The next day the Indian force presented themselves for the 
onset, they bringing a host of warriors. One of the chiefs 
visited the military camp for a " talk." He had an interview 
with Major O'Fallen, who ordered him to give up the captives 
or prepare to fight. The chief boastingly replied, through 
Rose, the interpreter, that the major's party was not a match 
for the Crows ; that he would whip his whole army. On this, 
the major, who was a passionate man, di'ew his pistol and 
snapped it at the chief's breast. It missed fire, and he then 
LBtruok the Indian a violent blow on the head with the weapon, 
InSicting a severe gash, The chief made no reBistance, but 
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remained sullen. When this occurrence reached the ears of 
the Indian warriors, they became perfectly infuriated, and 
prepared for an instant attack. General Atkinson pacified 
them through Rose, who was one of the best interpreters ever 
known in the whole Indian country. During the hubbub, the 
Indians spiked the general's guns with wooden spikes, and 
stuffed them with grass. 

Their principal chief, "Long Hair," then visited the camp, 
and addressed the general : 

" White Chief, the Crows have never yet shed the blood of 
the white people ; they have always treated them like brothers. 
You have now shed the first blood ; my people are angry, and 
we must fight." 

The general replied, " Chief, I was told by my friend, the 
great Eed-haired Chief, that the Crows were a good people ; 
that they were our friends. We did not come to fight the 
Crows ; we came as their friends.'* 

'* The Red-haired Chief I " exclaimed Long Hair, in astonish- 
ment ; " are you his people ? " 

" Yes," replied the general. 
. ** The Red-haired Chief is a great chief, and when he hears 
that you have shed the blood of a Crow, he will be angry, and 
punish you for it. Go home," he added, ** and tell the Red- 
haired Chief that you have shed the blood of a Crow, and, 
though our people were angry, we did not kill his people. Tell 
him that you saw Long Hair, the Crow chief, to whom he gave 
the red plume many winters ago." 

Long Hair and Rose then went out and harangued the 
warriors, who immediately withdrew, and soon the woman and 
child were brought into camp. The general made them a 
present of a great number of guns, and ammunition in abun- 
dance, at which they were highly delighted. 

The reader who has perused " Lewis and Clarke's Travels " 
will please to understand that the " Red-haired Chief " spoken 
of above was none other than Mr. Clarke, whom the Crows 
almost worshipped while he was among them, and who yet 
hold his name in the highest veneration. He was considered 
by them to be a great " medicine man," and they supposed him 
lord over the whole white race. 
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The loss of tha boat being supplied, fttid H\ to rlKbti AKftln, 
-we continiied our course down the Missouri, Htlll Iti odiiipnny 
with the troops, until we reached Fort Look-otit, whurn wu 
encamped for the night. There was a tradliiK-tioitt lit this 
tart, belougiiig tO' the American Fur Company, In oliargu of 
Major Pitcher. The major made Qoneral Ashley a priiMtnt of 
• large grizzly bear for a plaything, and a prutty plnytliliiK wii 
fouDd him before we were done with him. He was riia<lu ftuti 
with a chain to the cargo-box on deck, and soeino'l U> think 
*™"— " captain ; at any rate, he was more impurlouH In his 
orders than a eonunodore on a foreign station. lie wniilil 
■DfiK no one mi deck, and seemed literally to ap[}ly the jKe^t's 
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We ecoBBaed ooreonrse down the river, encamping on stv/re 
We had a jovial time of it, lulUnii %U»rim, 
L azkd fnqoiently making frw with ^',tui\ft Htua'u 
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thalr wandorings ou the Plains to St. Louis, which is 
great sea-port ; or, if a. puu is admissible, I may perhaps 
S£(;-port ; for thera we see our old friends, there we see our fua 
aud tnerriraent, and there we sometimes ■' see sights." 

Arrived at St. Charles, twenty miles above St, Louis, the 
general despatched a courier to his friends, Messrs. Warndorf 
and Tracy, to inform them of his great success, and that ha 
would be in with his cargo the next day about noon. 

When we came in sight of the city we were saluted by b, 
piece of artillery, which continued its discharges until wa 
landed at the maxket-place. There were not less than a 
thousand persons present, who hailed am- landing with shouts 
which deafened our ears. Those who had parents, brothers 
and sisters, wives or sweethearts, met them at the landing; 
and such a rushing, crowding, pulling, hauling, weeping, aud 
laughing I had never before witnessed. Every one had learned 
our approach by the courier. 

My father, who had moved to St, Louis, was in the crowd, 
and was overjoyed to see me. He had lost a part of his 
property by being surety for other men, and I could see that 
age had left its traces upou him during the little tune that I 
had been absent. 

Our cargo was soon landed and stored, the men receiving 
information that they would be paid off that afternoon at 
the store of Messrs, Warndorf and Tracy. We accordingly 
repaired thither iu a body to receive our pay. The full 
amouut was counted out in silver to each man, except three, 
namely. La Roche, Pellow, aud myself. To us the general 
gave twenty-five dollars each, telling us he would see ns there 
again. I immediately thought of my difBoulty with him in 
the mountains, and concluded that the remainder of my pay 
was to be withheld on that account. We took our twenty-five 
dollars each, and want away, asking no farther questions, 
though we took no trouble to conceal our thoughts. Before 
we left the counting-room, the general told us to repair to any 
hotel wo chose, and have whatever we liked to call for antU 
the next morning, and he would pay the bill. 

Accordingly, we all repaired to Le Barras's hotel, and had a 
glorious time of it. The house was thronged with our frianda 
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besides, who all felt themsolves included in tiie general's 
hospitality. General Ashley called on us tbe next morQing, 
and, perceiving that we had "run all uight," told us to keep 
on another day at his expense, adding that, if we wished to 
indulge in a ride, he would pay for carriages. We profited by 
his hint, and did not fail to take into our party a good share 
of lasses and mountaineers. 

The next morning the genei-a! again visited us, and, seeing 
we were pretty sober, paid the hill (not a trifling matter), and 
desired us to call on him at the store at ten o'clock. We 
went as appointed, not knowing yet how he would treat us. 
When we were assembled, he paid us our wages in full, made 
ns a present of three hundred dollars each, and desired us to 
purchase a first-rate suit of clothes each at his expense. 

" I give you this extra," he said, " for your faithful services 
to me in the mountains ; for your watchfulness over my 
property and interest while there ; for your kindness in caring 
for me while sick and helpless, carrying me when unable to 
walk, and not leaving me to perish in the camp alone." 

I forgot to mention the disembarkation of Grizzly at the 
proper time, but will do so here. After the peltry was all 
landed and stored, the bear still occupied his station. 
Hundreds were yet gazing at him, many of whom had never 
seen one of the kind before, The general said to me, " James, 
how, under the sun, are we to get that animal off the boat? " 
I, ha'\~ing a few glasses of " artificial courage" to back me, felt 
exceedingly valorous, and thought myself able to throw a 
mill-stone across the Mississippi. Accordingly, I volunteered 
to bring him ashore. I procured a light stick, walked straight 
up to the bear, and, speaking very sharp to him (as he had to 
OB all the way down the river), deliberately unfastened his 
chain. He looked me in the eyes for a moment, and, giving a 
low whine, drooped his head. I led him oEf the boat along a 
staging prepared for the purpose, the crowd instantly tailing 
back to a respectful distance. Landing him without accident, 
the general wished me to lead him to the residence of Major 
Biddle, distant a quarter of a mile from the landing. 
Courageous as ever, I led him on, though some of the time 
be would lead his leader, Bruin often looking round at the 
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crowd that was following up at a prudent distance behind. I 
arrived safe at the residence, and made Grizzly fast to an 
apple-tree that stood there. I had scarcely got to the length 
of his chain, when he made a furious spring at me ; the chain, 
very fortunately, was a strong one, and held him fast. 

I then called ^t the major's house, and, delivering our 
general's compliments to him, informed him he had sent a pet 
for his acceptance. He inquired what kind of a pet, and, 
taking him to the tree where I had made fast the bear, I 
showed the huge beast to him. The major almost quaked 
with fear. While we stood looking at him, a small pig 
happened to pass near the bear, when Grizzly dealt him such 
a blow with his paw that he left him not a whole bone in his 
body, and piggy fell dead out of the bear's reach. 

The major then invited me in, and, setting out some of his 
best, I drank his health according to the custom of those days, 
and left to rejoin my companions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Unexpected Retam to the Bocky Mountains — Camp removed — Final Saccess 
in finding our party in the Moontains — Joyful meeting^Horses stolen 
hy the Pun-nak Indians — A Battle, and six Indians killed— We re- 
capture our Horses. 

I HAD been in St. Louis only 'one ^eek, when General 
Ashley came to me, and desired me to return to the 
mountains immediately, to carry despatches to Mr. W. L. 
Sublet, captain of the trappers, and offering me the magnifi- 
cent stun of one thousand dollars for the trip. I consented to 
go ; La Boche and Pellow were to accompany me. A journey 
to the mountains was then called two thousand miles, through 
a country considered dangerous even for an army. I left St. 
Louis this time with extreme reluctance. It is a severe trial 
to leave one's friends ; but the grief of separating from father 
And all other relatives sank into insignificance when contrasted 
with the misery of separating from one in particular — one in 
whom all my affections were reposed, and upon whom all my 
hopes of the future were concentrated. The contemplation of 
the anguish I was about to inflict by the announcement filled 
my heart with sorrow. One week more, and the happy event 
that would make one of two loving hearts would have been 
•consummated. 

The general's business was urgent, and admitted of no 
delay ; after I had engaged, not a day, scarcely an hour was 
to be lost. The thousand dollars I was to receive looked large 
in my eyes; and that, added to what I already possessed, 
would the better prepare me for a matrimonial voyage. I 
comforted myself with the reflection that my services were 
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confined to the mere delivering of the despatches ; that service 
performed, I was free to return inrnoiediately. 

I bid my aged father farewell — it was the last time I saw 
him. To my other friends I said cheerfully au revoir, expect- 
ing to return to them shortly. 

But my greatest conflict was to come. I had encountered 
perils, privation, and faced death itself ; I had fought savagea 
and the wild beasts of the mountains ; but to approach this 
tender heart, that had been affianced to my own for years, 
unmanned me. That heart that was then so light, so buoyant 
with hope, so full of confidence in the future, that t must 
plunge in utter darkness by the intelligence that in a few short 
hours I must leave her! Could I have communicated it to 
her by fighting a score of Indians, how much my pain would 
have been mitigated ! But time was urgent, and the sacred 
obligation to the lady must be performed. 

I called on my sweetheart ; she looked more lovely than 
ever. She remarked my troubled looks. ** James," she said, 
"you look saddened; what is the matter? Are you 
unwell ? " 

" No, Eliza, I am well ; but " 

*' But what, James ? What has happened ? Speak ! " 

Knowing that I had no time for delay, I felt it my duty to 
break the news to her at once. 

** My dear girl," I said, *' I have loved you long and 
ardently. I have waited to see if the affection which you 
shared with me in childhood would stand the proof of maturer 
years. We are now both matured in years, and are capable 
of judging our own hearts. Through all my sufferings and 
dangers, my devotion to you has grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength. We have decided on the day 
for our indissoluble union. But, Eliza, I am yet young ; my 
means of supporting you as I could wish are inadequate. I 
have just received a very tempting offer from General Ashley." 

"What to do, James?" 

" He offers me one thousand dollars to carry despatches to 
the mountains, which admits of my immediate return." 

'* And are you going? " 

** That is what I have come to inform you, Eliza. Under- 
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stand BIT niocrre — h k solebr w otMsiin the mMuas to «mJ4i^ us 
to stait she fuzer in Ii£e.^ 

*' I cue DOC {or mooeT. Jazneis;." she said, borsting inio a 
flood of tears. 

Mt heart soaght relief from its oTierchar^l f^riing in the 
same war. I left her amid her sohs^ promising to inak« a 
qpeedy return, and that we wooid part no mor^ till d^Mkth 
ahoold separate us. 

The general had famished ns ^riih two ^xd saddle-horses 
each, and one stoat mole to carry our bedding. W*e mounled» 
and, leaving St. Louis, wer« soon some miles on our journey* 
We proceeded up the Missouri River> left the last white 
settlement, and issued out into the wilderness* We proceeded 
with the utmost caution ; always halting before dark, we built 
a fire and ate our supper ; then moving on farther to a secure 
camping-place, we lit no fire, to avoid attracting the Indians 
to us. On arriving at the forks of the Platte» we held a 
council, and resolved to follow up the north branch to its 
source, thence cross over to Green River, thus striking it much 
higher up than we had ever been on that stream boforo. Wo 
proceeded accordingly — crossed Green River, and hold our 
course to the head of Salt River. Here we found a party 
belonging to the general's company. Winter was now begin- 
ning to set in, and it was time for the whole company to go 
into winter quarters. As nearly as I can recollect, this was 
the end of October, 1823. 

A place of rendezvous had been previously agreed upon, 
and as it was certain that the various parties would soon 
assemble, I concluded to proceed to the rendezvous, and wait 
the arrival of Sublet, for the delivery of my despatches, rather 
than undertake a search for him in the mountain wilderness. 
I and my companions, therefore, continued with the party 
until we reached the rendezvous. The parties, one after the 
other, came slowly in, and Sublets was the last to arrive. It 
was now too late for me to return, and I had no alternative 
but to wait until spring. 

Our present rendezvous was in Cache Valley, but Sublet 
gave orders for all to remove to Salt Lake, which was but a 
few miles distant, and then go into winter quarters. Wo 
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accordlDgly moved to the mouth of " Weaver's Fork," and 
estabUshed ourselves there. When all were collected together 
for the winter, our commuoity numbered from six to seven 
hundred souls (from two to three hundred consiBting of 
women and children), all strong and healthy as bears, and all 
having experienced very good success. 

Shortly after we had become well settled down, we had the 
misfortune to lose about eighty horses, stolen one dark, stormy 
night by the Pun-naks, a tribe inhabiting the head-waters of 
the Columbia Biver. On missing them the next day, we 
formed a party of about forty men, and followed their trail oa 
foot — the ground was covered with snow at the time, I 
volunteered with the rest, although fortunately my horees wera 
not among the missing. After a pursuit of five days we 
arrived at one of their villages, where we saw our own horses 
among a number of others. We then divided our forces, 
Fitzpatrick taking command of one party, and a James 
Bridger of the other. 

The plan resolved upon was as follows : Fitzpatrick was to 
charge the Indians, and cover Bridger's party, while they 
stampeded all the horses they could get away with. I formed 
one of Captain Bridger's party, this being the first affair 
of the kind I had ever witnessed. Everything being in 
readiness, we rushed in upon the horses, and stampeded from 
two to three hundred, Fitzpatrick at the same time engaging 
the Indians, who numbered from three to four hundred. The 
Indians recovered a great number of the horses tvora us, but 
we succeeded in getting off with the number of our own 
missing, and forty head besides. In the engagement, six of 
the enemy were kUled and scalped, while not one of our party 
received a scratch. The horses we had captured were very 
fine ones, and our return to the camp was greeted with the 
liveliest demonstrations. 

We found, CD our return from the above marauding expedi- 
tion, an encampment of Snake Indians, to the number of six 
hundred lodges, comprising about two thousand five hundred 
warriors. They had entirely aurrounded us with their en- 
campments, adding very materially to our present population. 
They were perfectly friendly and we apprehended no danger 
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hom their proximity. It appears that this was their usual 
resort for spending the winter; and, after pitching their 
lodges, which are composed of skins, they proceeded to build 
a large " medicine lodge." 

The word medidne (or, as they call it, Barchk-Parchk) 
signifies a prophet or dreamer, and is synonymous with the 
word prophet as employed in the Old Testament. The Indian 
form of government is a theocracy, and the ffiedichu nian is 
the high-priest. His dreams or prophecies are sacred; if 
his predictions are not verified in the result, the fault is with 
themselves ; they had disregarded some of his instructions. 
When by accident his dreams are exactly verified, their con- 
fidence in their prophet exceeds all belief. The ''medicine 
lodge " is the tabernacle of the wilderness, the habitation of 
the Great Spirit, the sacred ark of their faith. 

Our long residence with the Snake tribe afforded us an 
excellent opportunity of acquainting ourselves with the 
domestic character of the Indians. They often invited us 
into their medicine lodge to witness their religious ceremonies 
and listen to their prophesyings. The name of the old prophet 
was O-mo-gua, which in English means woman's dress. One 
evening he delivered a prophecy for us. 

'' I can see," said he, '* white people on Big Shell (Platte 
Biver) ; I see them boring a hole in a red bucket ; I see them 
drawing out medicine water (whiskey) ; I see them fighting 
each other ; but Fate (Sublet) has gone down on the other side 
of the river : he does not see them. He has gone to the white 
lodges. Where are you going ? ' ' 

"We are going," answered Fitzpatrick, ** to trap on Bear 
Head and the other small streams in the country of the Black 
Feet." 

" No," said the prophet, " you will go to Sheep Mountain ; 
there you will find the snow so deep that you cannot pass. 
Ton will then go down Port Neif to Snake Elver. If you are 
fortunate you will discover the Black Feet before they see you, 
and you will beat them. If they discover you first, they will 
rub you all out — kill you all. Bad Hand (Fitzpatrick), I tell 
you there is blood in your path this grass. If you beat the 
Black Feet, you will retrace your steps and go to Bear Kiver, 
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whose water you will follow until you come to Sage River. 
There you will meet two men who will give you news." 

To return to my narrative : Mr. Sublet, having left the camp 
in company with my old companion, Mr. Harris, before we 
returned, had left a letter of instructions for Fitzpatrick, 
desiring him to remove our camp as early in the spring as 
possible back to Cache Valley, and to repair to Weaver's 
Lake, where he would rejoin him. Sublet and Harris had 
parted for St. Louis, which they reached in safety after a 
journey in mid- winter. 

We spent the winter very comfortably, and at the opening 
of spring we all moved — whites and Indians — ^back to Cache 
Valley. Soon after we arrived we commenced digging caches 
to secure the seventy-five packs of beaver skins in the posses- 
sion of our party. While digging a cache in the bank, the 
earth caved in, killing two of our party, who were Canadians. 
The Indians claimed the privilege of burying them, which 
ceremony they performed by hoisting them up in trees. This 
has ever been the method of disposing of the dead with most, 
if not all, of the Rocky Mountain tribes. The body is securely 
wrapped in blankets and robes fastened with thongs, in which 
are inclosed the war implements, pipes and tobacco of the 
deceased. If he had been a warrior, his war-horse is killed 
and buried, together with his saddle and other implements, at 
the foot of the same tree. 

One more accident occurred, which at first occasioned us 
considerable alarm, before we quitted the Cache Valley on our 
excursion. One of our men was out hunting, and coming 
across an antelope, as he supposed, fired at the animal's head 
and killed it. On going to cut the animal's throat, to his 
surprise he found he had killed one of the Snake Indians, who 
had put on this disguise to decoy the antelopes near him. This 
was an accident that we deeply lamented, as the Snakes were 
very friendly towards us. Before the Indians discovered the 
accident, we held a council, and resolved to make a precipitate 
retreat, as we felt very distrustful of the consequences. While 
we were preparing to start, the chief came among us, and was 
greatly surprised at our sudden departure, especially as we had 
given him no previous notice. We excused ourselves by saying 
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ve -vete going to engage in hunting and trapping. He then 
SFked vbat ailed ub, Baying we all looked terrified, and wiBhtd 
to know what had happened. Fitzpatrick at length told him 
what had taken place, and how it came to pass. 

" Oh," Baid the chief, " if that ie what you are alarmed at, 
take off your packs and stay. The Indian was a fool to use & 
decoy when be knew the antelope came into the sage every 
day, and that the white men shoot all they see." 

He then made a speech to his warriors, telling them what 
had happened, and ordered some of his men to bring in the 
dead Indian. Then turning to us, he said, "You and the 
Snakes are brothers ; we are all friendE ; we cannot at all 
times guard against accidents. You lost two of your warriors 
in the bank, the Snakes have just lost one. Give me some red 
cloth to wrap up the body. We will bury the fallen brave." 

We gave the chief a scarlet blanket as he had desired, and 
all was well again. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Company Temoves from Cache Valle; on a Hunting and Tiapping 
Eiooraion— DucoTBCy of a, band of Black Feet— A Battle ensQeB witb 
them — Deaoription ol the Battle — Betnm to the BendeiToas—Fttlfllment 
ol the Medicine Chiefs prophecy. 

THE peltry and other things not reqbired in oar expedition 
being all safely cached, our whole party — nnmbering two 
hundred and fifty, beaides women and children — ^left Cache 
Yalley for the country of the Black Feet, expecting to make 
& profitable hunt. I had engaged to the Fur Company for 
the Bpriog hunt for the sum of five hundred dollars, with th& 
privilege of taking for aervant the widow of one of the men 
who had been killed in the bank. She was of light complexion, 
smart, trim and active, and never tired in her effisrts to pleasd 
me, she seeming to think that she belonged to me for tha 
remainder of her life. I bad never bad a servant before, and 
I found her of great service to me in keeping my clothes in 
repair, making my bed, and taking care of my weapons. 

We kept on till we came to Sheep-horn Mountain, but, fin d in g 
it impassable for the snow, we changed our course, and pro- 
ceeded down the Port Neif until we arrived at its junction with 
the Snake Biver, one of the main branches of the Columbia. 
No trappers having preceded us on the Port Neif, we met with 
excellent success all the way to the junction, a course which 
occupied us tliree weeks. An advanced party arriving at the 
junction before the main body came up, immediately upon land- 
ing discovered Indians coming down the Snake Biver. They 
were not perceived by the Indians, who were as yet at a ooa* 
siderable distance. Our whole force was soon prepared to meet 
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them. Leaving one hundred men in camp, the remaining one 
hundred and fifty marched up the river, keeping in the timber ; 
our policy being to retain oar foes in the open prairie, while we 
kept the protection of the woods. At hist they perceived na ; 
bat, seeing that we had the advautage of them, they made signs 
of great friendship. 

Not wishing to be the aggressors, we contented ooraelves 
with obser^g the enemy, and retired toward our oamp, with- 
out any hostile demonstration on either side. Seeing signal- 
smokee arising on every side, we knew an attack on our Uttle 
band was meditated by their thousands of mounted warriors. 
We therefore determined on a retreat as the safest coiu-se. 
There being many Indians about our camp, it required a strict 
watch to be maintained, every man having hia gun constantly 
in hand, and the priming well looked to. We were able to con- 
verse with them, as many of our men could speak their language ; 
but they still pretended to entertain towards ub feelings of the 
" most distinguished consideration," We encamped that night, 
keeping a strong guard, and saw all around us, as far as the eye 
could extend, numerous signal-fires. 

At dayhght one of our men shouted, " Stop the Indians I 
Btop the Indians I My rope is cut I " On looking we found 
that three of our best horses had been stolen, notwithstanding 
our unceasing vigilance. The cry then passed around, " The 
ropes are cut! Shoot them down ! shoot them down I " Bides 
began to crack, and six of the Indians fell, five of whom were 
instantly scalped (for the scalps are taken off with greater ease 
while the bodies are warm) : and the remaining Indian, having 
crawled into the river after receiving hia wound, his scalp was 
lost. One of their chiefs was among the slain. He was shot in 
our camp before he had time to make his retreat with the others, 
who all ran as soon as our camp was alarmed. 

Not a moment was then to be lost. We knew that their 
Bignal-firea would cover the whole prairie with savages, for we 
were in the verj- heart o£ their country. Packing up, in a few 
minutes we were on the retreat, which we pressed all day. 
We encamped the same night, as the Indiana did not see fit to 

lollOW UB. 

Soon after this occurrence a party of fur-trappers, consisting 
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of twelve men under the charge of one Logan, left our company 
to try their fortune but were never heard of afterward. Eveiy 
exertion was subsequently made to obtain some clue to the 
cause of their disappearance, but nothing was ever learned ot 
them. Beyond doubt, they fell victims to the treachery of the 
Black Feet. 

Our party continued trapping up the Port Neit, until we 
camo to Sheep Mountain, which we passed without diflioulty, 
the snow having by this time disappeared. We proceeded on 
to Bear Eiver, and contiuued trapping upon that stream and 
its tributaries until we reached Sage River, where, very un- 
expectedly, and to our utter surprise, we met "two white men," 
Black Hajris and my old friend Portuleuse. 

This verification of the prediction of the old chief was, to 
say the least, a remarkable coincidence, and one not easily 
accounted for. 

Our two friends infomied us that they were from St. Lonia, 
and had left General Ashley and Sublet but a short distance 
in the rear. We took up onr traps and moved immediately to 
Weaver Lake, and formed a rendezvous to wait the arrival of 
the general and Sublet. 

While resting there a party of sixteen Flat Heads came to 
our camp, and informed us that there were thirty white men, 
with women and children, encamped on a creek twelve or fifteen 
miles distant. They stated that the party had twenty-sii 
guns, but that their ammunition was expended. Having some 
splendid horses, in the very best condition, I proposed to go 
and take them some ammunition, in the event of their having 
need for it on their way to our camp, Provo, Jarvey, and 
myself mounted three of our fleetest steeds, and found the 
party in camp. As we had expected, we found they were Camp- 
bell's party, among whom were many ot our personal friends. 
They had met with very good fortune in their cruise, and had 
lost none of their men. We encamped with them that night, 
and escorted them to the rendezvous the next day. 

On our way to the rendezvous we heard singing in our rear, 
and, looking in the direction of the noise, we discovered a 
party of five hundred mounted Indians coming directly tow&rda 
as. "Flat Heads! Flat Heads 1 "wasshouted; andbelieving 
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them to be tnA, I uid my tira friends wheeled to go and meet 
them. Approactung wltMa a short distance, to our horror and 
sarprise vie diecorered they were Black Feet — a tribe who 
prize white scalps very highly. Wishing to take us all together, 
probably, they ordered us back — an order we obeyed with 
alacrity, and we speedily gave the alarm. Placing the womeu 
and children in advance, and directing them to make all speed 
to a patch of willows six miles in front, and there to secure 
themselves, we formed to hold the Indians in check. The 
women made good time, considering the jaded state of their 
animals, for they were all accustonied to horseback- riding. 

By this time the Indians had commenced charging upon us, 
not so furiously as was their wont, but they doubtless con- 
sidered their prey sure, and, farther, did not care to come into 
too close proximity to our rifles. Situated as we were, it was 
iraposaible for them to surround us, for we had a lake on one 
side and a mountain on the other. They knew, however, that 
we must emerge into the open country, where their chance of 
attack would be improved. When they approached too near, 
we used our rifles, and always with eS'ect : our women the 
meanwhile urging on their animals with all the solicitude of 
mothers, who knew that capture was certain death to their 
ofbpring. 

The flring continued between both parties during the whole 
time of our retreat to the willows ; in fact, it was a running 
fight through the whole six miles. On the way we lost one 
man, who was quite old. He might have saved himself by 
riding to the front, and I repeatedly urged him to do so, telling 
him that he could not assist us; but he refused even to spur 
in his horse when the Indians made their charges. I tarried 
with him, ui'ging bim on, until I found it would be certain 
death to delay longer. My horse bad scarcely made thrtio 
leaps in advance when I heard him cry, " Oh, God, I am 
wounded I " Wheeling uiy horse. I called on my oompaniona 
to save h im . I returned to tiim, and found an arrow trembling 
in his hack, I jerked it out, and gave his horse several blows 
to quicken his pace ; but the poor old man reeled and fell from 
his Bteed, and the Indians were upon him in a moment to tear 
off his scalp. This delay nearly cost two more lives, for myself 
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and Jarvey were snrronuded with the Black Feet, and their 
triomphant yells told as they felt certain of their prey. Our 
only chance of escape was to leap a Blongh fifteen feet from 
hank to bank, which wevaoltedoverat full speed. One Indian 
followed OS, but he was shot in the back directly upon reaching 
the bank, and back he rolled into the ditch. We passed on 
around the slough in order to join our companions, but in doing 
so we were compelled to charge directly through a solid rank 
of Indians. We passed with the rapidity of pigeons, escaping 
without any damage to ourselves or horses, althongh a shower 
of arrows and bullets whistled all around us. As we progressed, 
their charges became more frequent and daring ; our anmiani- 
tion now grew very short, and we never used a charge witboat 
we were sure of ite paying for itself. 

At length we gained the willows. If our ammunition had 
been plenty, we would have fought them here as long aa they 
might have wished. When all was gone, what were we to do 
with an enemy more than ten times our number, who never 
grants or receives quarter ? 

Eroquey proposed one bold charge for the sake of the women 
and children. " Let us put our trust in God," he exclaimed, 
" and if we are to die, let us fall in protecting the defenceless. 
They will honour our memory for the bravery they wit- 
nessed." 

Sixteen of us accordingly mounted our horses, leaving the 
remainder to hold out to the last. Eroquey led the charge. 
In our fierce onset we broke through two ranks of mounted 
Indians, killing and overturning everything in our way. 
Unfortunately, my beautiful horse was killed in its tracks, 
leaving me alone amid a throng of Indians. I was wonnded 
with an arrow in the head, the scar ot which, with many other 
wounds received since, I shall carry to my grave. My boy, 
Baptiste, seeing my danger, called upon his comrades to asdst 
him to save his brother. They charged a second time, and the 
Indians who surrounded me were driven back. At that mo- 
ment Baptiste rode up to me ; I sprang on the saddle behind 
him, and retreated in safety to the willows. The foe still 
pressed us sorely, but their shots produced little effect except 
to out off the twigs of the bushes which formed our hiding- 
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place ; as for charging in upon us. they showed some disin- 
clination. 

To hold out much longer was impossible. Immediate 

assistance must be had, and it could come from no otber 
pla.ce than our camp. To risk a message there stemed to 
subject the messenger to inevitable death ; yet the risk must 
be encountered by some one. " Who'll go ? who'll go ? " was 

asked on all sides. I was wounded, but not severely; and, at 
a lime so pressing, I hardly knew that I was wounded at alt. 
I said, " Give me a swift horse, and I will try to force my way. 
Do not think I am anxious to leave you in your perilous posi- 

" Yon will run the greatest risk," said they. " But if you 
go, take the best horse." 

Campbell then said that two had better go, for there might 
be a chance of one living to reach the camp. Calhoun 
volunteered to accompany me, if ho had his choice of horses, 
to which no one raised any objection. Disrobing ourselvee, 
then, to the Indian costume, and tjnng a handkerchief round 
our heads, we mounted horses as fleet as the wind, and bade 
the little band adieu, " God bless you ! " shouted the men ; 
the women cried, " The Great Spirit preserve you, my friends." 
Again we dashed through the ranks of the foe before they 
had time to comprehend our movement, The balls and arrows 
flew around us hke hail, hut we escaped uninjured. Some of 
the Indians darted in pursuit of us, but, seeing they could not 
overtake us, returned to their ranks. Our noble steeds seemed 
to fully understand the importance of the mission they were 
going on. When about five miles from the camp we saw a 
party of our men approaching us at a slow gallop. We halted 
instantly, and, taking our saddle-blanket s. signalled to them 
first for haste, and then that there was a fight. Perceiving 
this, one man wheeled and returned to the camp, while the 
others quickened their pace, and were with us in a moment, 
although they were a mile distant when we made the signal. 
There were only sixteen, hut on they rushed, eager for the 
ly, and still more eager to ^ave our friends from a horrible 
iBsacre. They all turned out from the camp, and soon thB 
ad was lined with men, all hurraing along at the utmost 
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speed of the animals they bestrode. My companion and I 
returned with the first p^rty, and, breaking once more through 
th3 enemy's line, rode back into the willowa, amid the cheers 
of our companiona and the loud acclamations of the women 
and children, who now breathed more freely again. The 
Indians were surprised at seeing a re -enforcement, and their 
astomshment was increased when they saw a whole line of 
men coming to our assistance. They instantly gave up the 
battle and commenced a retreat. We followed them about 
two miles, until we come to the body of Bollidre — the old man 
that had been slain ; we then returned, bringing his manned 
remains with us. 

On our Bide we lost four men killed and seven wounded. 
Not a woman or child was injured. From the enemy we took 
seventeen scalps, most of them near the willows ; those that 
we killed on the road we could not stop for. We were satis- 
fied they had more than a hundred sla.in ; but as they always 
cany off their dead, we could not ascertain the exact number. 
We also lost two paoks of beavers, a few packs of meat, 
together with some valuable horses. 

After attending to our wounded, we all proceeded to oamp, 
where the scalp-dance was performed by all the half-breeds 
and women, many of the mountaineers taking part in the 
dance. The battle lasted five hours, and never in my whole 
life had I run such danger of losing my life and scalp. I now 
began to deem myself Indian-proof, and to think I never 
should be killed by them. 

The reader will wonder how a contest could last that length 
of time when there were but thirty to oppose five hundred 
men, and we not meet with greater loss. It is accounted for 
by the Indian mode of warfare. The Indian is a poor marks- 
man with a gun, more especially on horseback, and, to kill 
with their arrows, they must be near their mark. They often 
shoot their arrows when their hoi-se is in full speed, and, 
onless they are very near their object, they seldom take eSeot. 
When they hunt the buffalo, their horses are trained to keep 
by the side of their destined victim until the arrow is dis- 
charged ; then springing directly away, he escapes the charge 
of the infuriated animal, which becomes dangerous as soon as 
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wounded. Unlike the Indians, we seldom discharged oar guns 
onleas sure of our man, for we bad no aminimition to waste. 

Our victory was considered, under the circumstances, a 
glorious one, and all who participated in the battle our com- 
panions lauded to the skies. The women, too, hailed as as 
the "bravest of the brave," knowing that we had preserved 
them from a captivity to which death were preferable. 

Two days after the battle we were agaia rejoined by our 
friends, the Snakes, to the number of four thousand. They all 
took part in our scalp-dance, and such a scene of rejoicing as 
we held has seldom been witnessed in the mountains. They 
deeply lamented that they had not come in season to take part 
in the battle, so that not one of the Black Feet could have 
escaped. Their wishes for battle, however, were soon after 
gratified. 

The absent parties began to arrive, one after the other, at 
the rendezvous. Shortly after. General .\9hley and Mr, Sublet 
came in, accompanied with tliree hundred pack mules, well 
laden with goods and all things necessary for the mountaineers 
and the Indian trade. It may well be supposed that the 
arrival of such a vast amount of luxuries from the East did not 
pass off without a general celebration. Mirth, songs, dancing, 
shouting, trading, running, jumping, singing, racing, target - 
ahootiiig, yarns, frolic, with all sorts of extravagances that 
white men or Indians could invent, were freely indulged in. 
The unpacking of the medicine water contributed not a little to 
the heightening of our festivities. 

We had beeuinfonned by Harris, previous to the arrival of 
the general, that General Ashley had sold out his interest in 
the mountains to Mr. Sublet, embracing all his properties and 
possesstous there. He now intended to return to St. Louis, to 
enjoy the fortune he had amassed by ao much toil and suffering, 
and in which he had so largely ehai-ed in person. 



CHAPTER X. 

Or»t Battle with the Bluk Feet— Depttrtare ol Oeoeral Aiblay— Hia 
Farewell Speech to the Hounluneers — Bemoralot oar ItendeiTons — 
Peace between the FIftt Heads and Blueli Feet — Tradiiie-post at their 
Village —1 become Son-in-law to the Black Foot Chief —Trouble in the 
Famil;— Wife pnnidied tor Disobedience —Troabled Waters finally 
stilled. 

TWO days after the arrival of the geaeraj, the tocsin again 
sounded through our whole cauip, "The Black Feet I 
the Black Feetl" On they came, tnakmg the very earth 
tremble with the tramp of their fiery war-horees. In their 
advance they surprised three men and two women belonging 
to the SnakeB, who were out some distance from camp, 
gathering roots. The whole five were instantly overtaken, 
killed, and Bcalped. 

As soon as the alarm was given, the old prophet came to 
our camp, and, addressing Mr. Sublet, said, 

" Cut Face, three of my warriors and two women have just 
been killed by the Black Feet. You say that your warriors 
can fight — that they are great braves. Now let me see them 
fight, that I may know your words are true." 

Sublet replied, " You shall see them fight, and then you will 
know that they are all braves — that I have no cowards among 
my men, and that we are all ready to die for our Snake 
friends." 

'• Now, men," added he, turning to us, " I want every brave 
man to go and fight these Black Feet, and whip them, so that 
the Snakes may see that we can fight, and let us do our best 
before them as a warning to them. Bemember, I want none 
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i not, brave. Let all 



wards 



to join in this battle who i 
1 camp." 

Every inaQ was impatient to talie part ; but, seeing' that bis 
camp would be deserted and Ms goods exposed, he detained 
quite a number, as well to guard the goods as to keep tha 
company, he not wishing to take part in the 
battle. 

There were over three hundred trappers mounted in a few 
moments, who, with Captain Sublet at their head, charged 
instantly on the enemy. The Snake warriors were also on 
hand, thirsting to take vengeance on the Black Feet for the 
five Boalps of their friends. After retreating before us about 
five miles, they formed in a place of great security, in a deep 
hollow on the border of the lake. At our arrival, the battle 
recommenced in good earnest. We and our allies fought them 
for about six hours, they certainly displaying great intrepidity, 
for they would repeatedly issue from their stronghold and make 
A bold sortie agaiuat us. When entrenched in their position, 
they had a great advantage over us, as it was dilTiouIt for a 
man to approach them without being shot, and to charge on 
(hem as they were situated would have occasioned us great 
loss of life. One Indian issuing from their position ivas sbot 
through the backbone, thus depriving his legs of all power of 
motion. Seeing him fall, Sublet said to me, " Jiui, let us go 
and haul him away, and get his scalp before the Indians draw 

We Vent, and, seizing each a leg, started toward our lines 
with him : the wounded Indian grasping the grass with both 
bands, we bad to haul with all our strength. An Indian, 
suddenly springing over their breast-work, struck mo a heavy 
blow in the back with his gun, causing me to loose hold of my 
leg and nui. Both I and my companion were unarmed ; and 
I, not knowing how many blows were to follow, deemed dis- 
cretion on this particular occasion the better part of valom-. 
Sublet made a strong demonstration against my assailant with 
his fists, at tlie same time calling me back and cursing me for 
rootling. I returned, and, together, we dragged the Indian to 
one of our men, also wounded, for him to despatch. But the 
poor fellow bad not strength sufficient to perforate the Indian's 
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Bkin with his knife, and we were obliged to perfono the job 
ourselves. 

After six houra' fighting, during which time a number of the 
enemy were slain, we began to want nourishment. Sublet 
requested our allies " to rub out " all their toes while we went 
and procured refreshment ; but on our leaving, they followed 
us, and wo all arrived iu camp together. On our return to the 
field of battle we found the Black Feet were gone, having 
departed precipitately, as they had left a number of their 
dead, a thing unusual with the Indians. The fruits of our 
victory were one hundred and seventy-three scalps, with 
numerous quivers of arrows, war- clubs, battle-axes, and 
lances. We also killed a number of theii' horses, which 
doubtless was the reason of their leaving so many of their 
dead upon the field of battle. The trappers had seven or eight 
men wounded, but none killed. Our allies lost eleven killed in 
battle, besides the five slain before ; but none of those killed iu 
battle were scalped. 

Had this battle been fought in the open plain, but tew of 
our foes could have escaped ; and even as it was, had we 
continued to fight, not a dozen could have got away. But, 
considering that we were fighting for our allies, we did nob 
exert ourselves. 

As usual on all such occasions, our victory was celebrated in 
camp, and the exercises lasted several days, oontormabiy to 
Indian custom. 

General Ashley, having disposed of all his goods an'd com- 
pleted his final arrangements, departed for St. Louis, taking 
with him nearly two hundred packs of beaver. Previous to 
his departure, he summoned all the men into his presence, and 
addressed them, as nearly as I can recollect, iu the following 
words : 

"Mountaineers and friends 1 When I first came to the 
mountains, I came a poor man. You, by your indefatigable 
exertions, toils, and privations, have procured me an indepen- 
dent fortune. With ordinarj- prudence in the management of 
what I have accumulated, I shall never want for anything. 
For this, my friends, I feel myself under great obligations to 
you. Many of you have served with me personally, and I shall 
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*lwa,y8 be proud to testify to the fidelity with which you 
have stood by me through aJl danger, and the friendly and 
brotherly feeling which you have ever, one and all, evinced 
towards ine. For these faithful and devoted services I wish 
you to accept my thanks ; the gratitude that I express to you 
springs from my heart, and will ever retain a lively hold on my 
feelings. 

" My friends I I am now about to leave you, to take up my 
abode in St, Louis. Whenever any of you return thither, 
your first duty must be to call at my house, to talk over the 
sceues of peril we have encountered, and partake of the beat 
cheer my table cau afford you. 

" I now wash my hands of the toils of the Bocky Moun- 
tains. Farewell, mountaineers and friends I May God hless 
yon all I " 

We were all sorry to part with the general. He was a man 
of untiring energy and perseverance, cheerfully enduring every 
toil and privation with his men. When they were short 
of food, he likewise hungered; he bore full share in their 
sufferings, and divided his last morsel with tbem. There 
was always something encouraging in his manner ; no diffi- 
culty dejected him ; kind and generous in his disposition, he 
was loved equally by all. If, which was seldom, he had any 
<lisf^eemeQt with tbem, if he discovered himself in fault, he 
would freely acknowledge his error, and ask forgiveness. 

Before he left he had a word of advice for me. " James," 
he commenced, " since I have been here I have heard much of 
your exploits. I like brave men, but I fear you are reckless 
in your bravery. Caution is always commendable, and 
especially is it necessary in encounters with Indians. I wish 
you to be careful of yourself, and pay attention to your health, 
for, with the powerful constitution you possess, you have many 
valuable years before you. It is my hearty desire to have you 
do well, and live to a good old age; correct your fault of 
encountering risks for the mere ostentatious display of your 
courage. Whenever you return home, come and see me, 
James ; you will be a thousand times welcome ; and, should 
be in need of assistance, call on me first. Good- 
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He left the camp amid deafening cheers from the 
crowd. I did not see him again until the year 1836. 

At the general's departure, we broke up our camp and 
marched on to the country of the Flat Heads, on the Snake 
Biver. On our arrival at the new rendezvous, we were 
rejoiced to learn that peace existed between the two nations — 
the Flat Heads and Black Feet, and that they were in friendly 
intercourse together. This was very favourable for our pur- 
pose ; for il is with Indian tribes as with civilized nations, 
when at war, various branches of business are impoverished, 
and it become§ inconvenient for those engaged in them to 
make more than trifling purchases, just for the supply of their 
immediate wants. Hostilities are still more destructive to 
Indian cojamerce than to that of civilized nations, for thd 
I'easoo, that the time and resources of the whole community 
are engaged in their prosecution. The " sinews of war " with 
the Indian mean, literally, himself and Ms horse. 

We spent the summer months at our leisure, trading with 
the Indians, hunting, sporting, and preparing for the fall 
harvest of beaver. We made acquaintance with several of tho 
Black Feet, who came to the post to trade. One of the chiefs 
invited Mr. Sublet to estabUsh a branch post in their country, 
tolling him they had many people and horses, and plenty of 
beaver, and if his goods were to be obtained they would trada 
considerably ; his being so far off prevented his people coming 
to Mr. Sublets camp. 

The Indian appearing sincere, and there being a prospect of 
opening a profitable trade, Sublet proposed to establish a post> 
among the Black Feet if any of the men were wilhng to risk 
their scalps in attending it. I offered to go, although I was 
well aware the tribe knew that I had contributed to the 
destruction of a number of their braves; but, to the Indian, 
the greater the brave, the higher their respect for him, even 
though an enemy. So, taking my hoy Baptiste and one man 
with me. we packed up and started for Beaver Biver, which ia 
a branch of the Missouri, and in the heart of the Black Foob 
country. 

On OUT arrival, the Indians manifested great appearance of 
Iriendship, and were highly pleased at having a trading-post 
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ao couvtioietitly at hand. I soon rose to be a great man 
among them, and the chief offered me his daughter for a wife. 
Considering this an alliance that nould guarantee my life as- 
well as enlarge my trade, I accepted his offer, and without 
any superfluous ceremony, became son-in-law to As-as-lo, the 
head chief of the Black Feet. As-ai-to. interpreted, means 
heavy shield. To me the alliance was more offensive than 
defensive, but thrift was my object more than hymeneal 
enjoyments. Trade prospered greatly, I purchased beaver 
and horses at my own price. Many times I bought a fine 
beaver-akin for a butcher-kmfe or a plug of tobacco. 

After a residence among them of a tew days, I had slight 
difficulty in my family affairs, A party of Indians come into 
camp one day, bringing with them three white men's scalps. 
The sight of them made my blood boil with rage ; hut there 
was no help for it, so I determined to wait with patience my 
day of revenge. In accordance with their custom, a ecalp- 
dance was held, at which there waa much additional re- 
joicing. 

My wife came to me with the information that her people 
were rejoicing, and that she wished to join them in the 
dance. 

I replied, " No ; these scalps belonged to my people ; my 
heart is ctying for their death ; you must not rejoice when my 
heart cries ; you must not dance when I mourn." 

Bhe then went out, as I supposed, satisfied. My two white 
friends, having a great curiosity to witness the performance, 
were looking out upon the scene. I reproved them for 
wishing to witness the savage rejoicings over the fall of white 
men who had probably belonged to our own company. 

One of them answered, " Well, your wife is the best dancei 
of the whole party; she out-dances them all," 

This was a sting which pierced my very heart. Taking my 
battle-axe, and forcing myself into the ring, I watched my 
opportunity, and struck my disobedient wife a heavy blow on 
the bead with the side of my battle-axe, which di'op[)ed her as 
if a ball had pierced her heart. 

1 dragged her through the crowd, and left her ; I then went. 
back to my tent. 
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This act was performed ia such a bold manner, under the 
very noses of hundreds of tliem, that they were thunderstruck, 
and for a moment remained motionless with surprise. When 
I entered the tent, I said to my companions, " There, now, 
you had better prepare to hold on to your own scalps, since 
you take so much interest in a celebration over those of your 
murdered brethren." Their countenances turned ashy pale, 
expecting instant death. 

By this time the whole Indian camp was in a blaze. " Kill 
him ! kill him ; burn him I bum him I " was shouted through- 
out the camp in their own language, which I plainly under- 
stood. I was collected, for I knew they could kill me but 
once. 

Soon I heard the voice of my father-in-law crying, in a tone 
which sounded above all, "StopI hold! hold! warriors! 
listen to your chief." 

All was hushed in an instant, and he continued: 
'■ Warriors ! I am the loser of a daughter, and her brothers 
have lost a sister ; you have lost nothing. She was the wife 
of the trader ; I gave her to bini. When your wives disobey 
your commands, you kill them ; that is your right. That 
thing disobeyed her husband ; he told her not to dance ; she 
disobeyed him ; she had no ears ; he killed her, and he did 
right. He did as you all would have done, and you shall 
neither kill nor barm him for it. I promised the white chief 
that, if he would send a trader to my people, I would protect 
him and return him unharmed ; this I must do, and he shall 
not be hurt here. Warrioral wait till you meet him in battle, 
or, perhaps, in his ovro camp, then kill him ; but here his Uta 
is sacred. What if we kill them all, and take what they 
have ? It will last but a few suns ; we shall then want more, 
Whom do we get sach-o-pach (powder) from? We get it 
from the whites ; and when we have expended what we have, 
we must do without, or go to them for more. When we have 
no powder, can we tight our enemies with plenty ? It we kill 
these three men, whom I have given the word of a chief to 
protect, the white chief will send us no more, but his braves 
will revenge the death of their brothers. No, no ; you shall 
not harm them here. They have eaten of oar meat and drunk 
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o( our water ; they h^ve also smokei with us. When they 
have sold their goods let them retom in peace." 

At this time there were a great many Flat Heads at the 
Black Foot camp, as they were at peace with each other. 
After tine speech of my father-in-law, a great brare of the Flat 
Heads, called Bad Hand, replied, " Hey ! you are yourself 
again ; you talk well ; you talk like As-as-to again. We are 
DOW at peace ; if you had killed these men, we should have 
made war on you again; we should have raised the battle-axe, 
oerer to have buried it. These whites are ours, and the Flat 
Heads would have revenged their deaths if they had be«n 
killed in your camp." 

The chief then made a loud and long harangue, after which 
all became quiet. As-as-to next came to my camp and said, 
" My SOD, you have done right ; that woman I gave you had 
no sense; her ears were stopped up; she would not hearken to 
you, and you had a right to kill her. But I hare another 
daughter, who is younger than she was. She is more beauti- 
ful ; she has good sense and good ears. You may have her in 
the place of the had one ; she will hearken to all you say to 
her." 

" Well," thought 1, " this is getting married again before I 
have even had time to mourn." 

But I replied, " Very well, my father, I will accept of your 
ki&d ofier," well knowing, at the same time, that to refuse 
him would be to offend, as he would suppose that I disdained 
his generosity. 

My second wife was brought to me. I fouud her, as her 
father had represented, far more intelligent and far prettier 
than her other sister, and I was really proud of the change. 
I now possessed one that many a warrior had performed deeds 
of bloody valour to obtain ; for it is a high honour to get the 
daughter of a great chief to wife, and many a bold warrior has 
sacrificed his life in seeking to attain such a prize. 

During the night, while I and my wife were quietly 
reposing, some person crawled into our couch, sobbing most 
bitterly. Angry at the intrusion, I asked who was there. 

"Me," answered-a voice, which, although well-nigh stifled 
with bitter sobs, I recognized as that of my other wife, whom 
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every one htid supposed dead. Alter lying outside the lodge 
senseless for some hours, she had recovered and groped her 
way to !iiy bed. 

" Go away." I said, " you have no business here; I have a 
new wife now, one who has sense." 

"I will not go away," she rc-plied ; " oiy ears are open now, 
I was a foot not to hearken to my Imsband's words when his 
heart was crying, but now I have good sense, and will always 
hearken to your words." 

It did really seem as if her heart was broken, and she kept I 
her position until morniug. I thought myself now well sup^ J 
plied with wives, having two more than I cared to have ; but [ 
I deemed it hardly worth while to complain, as I should soon 
leave the camp, wives and all. 

It is a universal adage, " When you are among the Bomans, 
do as the Romans do." I conformed to the customs of 1 
a people really pagan, but who regarded themselves both en- 
lightened and powerful. I was risking my life for gold, that j 
I might return one day with plenty, to share with her I 
tenderly loved. My body was among the Indians, but my 
mind was far away froui them and their bloody deeds. Ex- 
perience has revealed to me that^civllized man can accustom 
himself to any mode of life when pelf is the governing princi- 
ple — that power which dominates through all the ramifications 
of social Ufe, and gives expression to the universal instinct 
of self-interest. By hving with the savages, and becoming 
famiUar with their deeds of injustice aud cruelty — witnessing 
friends and companions struck down without a moment'b 
warning — if a man has feelings, in a short tune it becomes 
callous towards the relentless savage, who can mock the dying ' 
struggles of the white man, and indulge bis inhuman joy as he 
sees his warm lite-blood saturate the earth, on which, a, few 
moments since, his victim stood erect in seeming security, i 
Many a companion have I seen fall in the wild prairie or the ■ 
mountain forest, dying with some dear name upon his lips, his i 
body left as food for the wild beasts, or his bones to whiten i 
the trackless wilderness. 

It will be said, " He might have stayed at home, and not 
have hazarded his life amid such dangers." So it might ba 
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said of the hardy mariDer, whose cotnpaBS guides him through 
all parts of the pathless ocean. Thesame inotire ioipels them 
both on their perilous career— self-interest, which, while it 
gratifies their individaal desires, at the same time cnricliea 
and advaoces society, by adding his acquisitions to the mart 
of commerce. 

We left the Black Foot conntry after a stay of twenty days, 
having purchased thirty-nine packs of bearer and several 
^lendid horses at a som trifling in real value, but what they 
considered as far exceeding the worth of their exchanges. Tlie 
chief lent as an escort of two hundred and fifty mounted 
warriors, in addition to which nearly one hundred Flat Heads 
tetomed with ne to our camp, whom we met the second day 
on oar road (they having become alarmed for our safety, and 
being on the way to revenge our deaths, in the event of the 
Black Feet having proved treacherous). On our arrival we 
were greeted with the liveliest expressions of joy. Presents 
were made to our escorts, and Mr. Sublet sent my fat her-iu-law 
a valoabie gift for bis kindness to me, and as the assurance of his 
most distinguished consideration. I also sent some ihesi- 
patterns to my wives, in addition to the presents I had pre- 
viously made them. The Black Feet, apparently well satisfied, 
retnmed to their homes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BemovaJ of onr Benrlezvoua — Battle with onr Friendfl, the Black Feet — A 
Race tor dear Life— Great Viator; over the OroTan Band ol Black Feet. 

AFTER we had rested we departed for Snake River, making 
the Black Foot buttea on our way, in order of pass 
through the buffalo region. I received a severe lecture from 
Mr, Sublet tor my rashness while at the trading-post. The 
second day of our march, one of our men, while fishing, 
detected a party of Black Feet in the act of stealing our horses 
in the open day. But for the man, they would have succeeded 
in making off with a great nmnber. The alarm was given, and 
we mounted and gave immediate chase. The IndianB were 
forty-four in number, and on foot ; therefore they became an 
easy prey. We ran them into a thicket of dry bush, which we 
surrounded, and then fired in several places. It was quite dry, 
and, there tieing a. good breeze at the time, it burned like chaff. 
This driving the Indians out, as fast as they made their 
appearance we shot tbem with our rifles. Every one of them 
was killed; those who escaped our bullets were consumed in 
the fire ; and as they were all more or less roasted, we took do 
scalps. None of our party were hurt, except one, who was 
wounded by one of our men. 

On the third day we found buffalo, and killed great numbers 
of them by a " surround." At this place we lost six horses, 
three of tbem belonging to myself, two to a Swiss, and one to 
Baptiste. Not reUshing the idea of losing them (for they were 
splendid animals), and seeing no signs of Indians, I and the 
Swiss started along tlie back track in pursuit, with the onder- 
standing that we would rejoin our company at the Buttes. We 
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followed tbem to the t&st plac« of rendezvous : their tiscks 
were fresh utd plain, bat we ooold gun no ^jiht of our horw«. 
^\~e then gave ap the chase, and encamped in a thicket. In 
the morning we started to retam, and, had not proceeded t^r, 
vhen, hearing a noise in oar rear, I looked round, and saw 
between two or three hundred Indians within a few hnndred 
yards of ns. They soon discovered oa, and, from their not 
making immediate pursuit, I inferred that they mistook us for 
two of their own party. However, they soon gave chase. 
They being also on foot, I said to my compauion, " Now wa 
have as good a chance of escaping as they have of overtaking 

The Swiss (named Alexander) said, " It is of no use for mo 
to try to get away : I cannot nm ; save yomrself and never 
mind me." 

" Mo," I replied, " I will not leave you ; run as fast as you 
can mitil yon reach the creek ; there you can seorete yourself, 
for they will pursue me." 

He followed my advice, and saved himself. I crossed the 
stream, and when I again appeared in sight of the Indians I 
was on the summit of a small hill two miles in advance. Giving 
a general yell, they came in pursuit of me. On I ran, not 
daring to indulge the hope that they would give up the chase, 
for some of the Indians are great runners, and would rather 
die than incur the ridicule of their brethreu. On, on we tore ; 
I to save my scalp, and my pursuers to wiu it. At length 
I reached the Buttes, where I had expected to find the oamp, 
but, to my inconceivable horror and dismay, my comrades were 
not there. They had found no water on their route, and had 
proceeded to the river, forty-five miles distant. 

My feehnge at this disappointment transcended expressiOD, 
A thousand ideas peopled my feverish brain at once. Home, 
friends, and my loved one presented themselves with one 
lightning-flaBh. The Indians were close at my heels ; their 
bullets were whizzing past me ; their yells sounded painfully 
' in my ears ; and I could almost feel the knife making a circuit 
round my skull. On I bounded, however, following the road 
which our whole company had made. I was Bcorching with 
thirst, having tasted neither sup nor bit since we commenced 
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the race. Still on I went with the speed of an antelnpe, I 
kept snfely in advance of the range of their ballets, when sud- 
djaly the glorious sight of the camp-smoke caught my eye. 
My companions perceived me at a. mile from the camp, as well 
as my pursuers ; and, mounting their horses to meet me, soon 
turned the tables on my pursuers. It was now the Indians' 
turn to be chased. They must have suffered aa badly with 
thirst as I (lid, and our men cut them off from the river. Night 
had begun to close in, under the protection of which the 
Indians escaped; our men returned with only five scalps. 
According to the closest calculation, I ran that day ninety-five 

My heels thus deprived the rascally Indians of their antici- 
pated pleasure of dancing over my scalp. My limbs were so 
much swollen the next morning, that for two or three day^ 
ensuing it was with great difficulty I got about. My whole 
system was also in great pain. In a few days, however, I was 
as well as ever, and ready to repay the Indians for their trouble. 

The third day after my escape, my companion Aleok found 
his way into camp. He entered the lodge with dejection 
on his features. 

"Oh?" he exclaimed, "I thank God for my escape, but 
the ludiaus have killed poor Jim. I saw his bones a few 
miles back. I will give anything I have if a party will go with 
me and bury bim. The wolves have almost picked bis bones, 
but it must be he. Poor, poor Jim ! gone at last t " 

" Ha I " said some one present, " is Jim killed, then ? Poor 
fellow I Well, Aleok, let us go back and give him a Christian 
burial." 

He bad seen a body nearly devoured ou the way, most 
likely that of the wounded Indian who had chased me in hia 
retreat from our camp. 

I came limping into the crowd at this moment, and ad- 

* Ooncerniag this great race toi life, il mij appear impoasible to Mine 
for a human Leiog to accoinpliBh such a teat. Those who siicvxTe o( Sublet'i 
oampruij, utid wh) knov the distances troia poiat to point at mj aelebrat«d 
nee, will please to eorrect me piiblicl; if I aia in error in the diHtonoa. I 
hwe icaomx matnnaea of Inlian runaera acoouiplighiag m^re than ojs 
huidro 1 and lua miles in oiio day.— Hi8tt.iroB. 
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dressed him before be had perceiyed me : " H&Uoo, Aleck, are 
yon safe?" 

He looked at rae for a moment in astoniBhment, and then 
embiaced me so tight that I thought he would suffocate me. 
He burst iato a flood of tears, which for a time prevented his 
articulation. He looked at me again and again, as if in doubi 
of my identity. 

At length he said. " Oh, .Tim, you are safe I And bow did 
you escape? I made sure that you were killed, and that the 
body I saw on the road waa yours. Pshaw ! I stopped and 
shed tears on a confounded dead Indian's carcase ! " 

Aleck stated that the enemy had passed within ten feet 
without perceiving him ; that hia gun was cocked and well 
primed, so that if he had been discovered there would have 
been one red skin less to chase me. He had seen no Indians 
on his way to camp, 

I was satisfied that some (if not all) of my pursuers knew 
rne, for they were Black Feet, or they would not have taken 
such estroordinarj' pains to run me down. If they had suc- 
ceeded in their endeavour, they would, in subsequent years, 
have saved their tribe many scalps. 

From tbia encampment we moved on to Lewis's Fork, on 
the Columbia Biver, where we made a final halt to prepare for 
the tall trapping seaBon. Some small parties, getting tired of 
inaction, would occasionally sally out to the small mountain 
streams, all of which contained plenty of beaver, and would 
frequently come in with several skina. 

I prepared my traps one day, tliinking to go out alone, and 
see what my luck might be. I mounted my horse, and, on 
approaching a small stream, dismouuted to take a careful 
survey, to see if there were any signs of beaver, Carefully 
ascending the bank of the stream, I peered over, and saw, not 
a beaver, but an Indian. He had hia robe spread on the grass, 
and was engaged in treeing himself from vermin, with which 
all Indians abound. He had not seen nor heard me ; his face 
was towards me, but inclined, and he was intently pursuing 
his occupation. 

" Here," thought I, " are a gun, a bow, a quiver full of 



arrows, a good robe, and a scalp." 
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I fired my rifle ; the Indian fell over without nttering a 
sound. I not only took his scalp, but his head. I tied two 
locks of his long bur together, hung his head on the horn of 
my saddle, and, taking the spoils of the enemy, hurried back 
to camp. 

The next morning our camp was invested by two thoosand 
five hundred warriors of the Black Foot tribe. We had now 
something on our handswhich demanded attention. Wewere 
encamped in the bend of a river — in the " horse-shoe." Onr 
lodges were pitched at the entrance, or narrowest part of the 
shoe, while our animals were driven back into the bend. The 
lodges, four deep, extended nearly across the land, forming a 
kind of barricade in front ; not a verj' safe one for the inmates, 
aince being covered with bufTalo liides, they were penetrable to 
bullet and arrow. 

The Indians made a furious charge. We immediately 
placed the women and children in the rear, sending them 
do\vn the bend, where they were safe unless we were defeated. 
We suffered the Indians for a long time to act on the offensive, 
being content with defending ourselves and the camp. I 
advised Captain Sublet to let them weary themselves vrith 
charging, by which time we would mount and charge them 
with greater prospect of victory ; whereas, should we tire our- 
selves while they were fresh, we should be overwhelmed by 
their numbers, and, if not defeated, inevitably lose a great 
many men. 

All the mountaineers approved of my advice, and our plans 
were taken accordingly. They drove us from our first position 
twice, so that our lodges were between the contending ranks, 
but they never broke our lines. When they approached us 
very near we resorted to our arrows, which all our half-breeds 
used as skilfully as the Indians. Finally, perceiving they 
began to tire, I went and ordered the women to saddle the 
horses in baste. A horse was soon ready for each man, four 
hundred in number. Taking one hundred and thirty men, I 
passed out through the timber keeping near the river until we 
could all emerge and form a line to charge them, unobserved, 
in the rear. While executing this diversion, the main body 
was to charge them in front. While defiling through the 
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timber we oaiue suddenly upon ten Indians who were resting 
from tlie fight, and were sitting on the ground unconcernedly 
smoking their pipes. We killed nine of them, the tenth one 
making good his retreat. 

Our mancuuvre succeeded ndinirably. The Indians were 
unconscioua of our approach in their rear until they began to 
fall from their horses. Then charging on their main body 
Binmltaneously with Captain Sublefa charge in front, their 
whole force was thrown into irretrievable confusion, and they 
fled without farther resistance. We did not pursue them, 
feeling very well satisfied to have got rid of them as we had. 
They left one hundred aud eixty-seven dead on the field. Our 
loss was also very severe ; sixteen killed, mostly halC-br«eds, 
and fifty or sixty wounded. In this action I received a wound 
in my left side, although I did not perceive it until the battle 
was over. 

As usual, there was a scalp-dance after the \'ictory, iu which 
I re^y feared that the fair sex would dance themselves to 
death. They had a cr}-ing spell afterward for the dead. After 
all, it was a victory rather dearly purchased. 

A few days after our battle, one of our old trappers, named 
Le Blueux, who had spent twenty years iu the mountains, 
came to me, and telling me lie knew of a small stream full of 
beaver which ran into Lewis's Fork, alwut thirty miles from 
camp, wished me to accompany bim there. We being tree 
trappers at that time, the chance of obtaining a pack or two 
of beaver was rather a powerful incentive. Gain being my 
object, I readily acceded to liis proposal. We put out from 
«amp during the uight, aud travelled up Lewis's Fork, leisurely 
discussing our prospects and confidently enumerating our 
uuhatched chickens, when suddenly a large party of Indiana 
«ame iu sight in our rear. 

The banks of the river we were traveUing along were pre- 
cipitous and rocky, and skirted with a thick bush. Wo entered 
the bush without a moment's hesitation, for the Indians ad- 
vanced on us as soon as they had caught sight of us. Le Blueux 
bad a smalt bell attached to his horse's neck, which he took 
off, aud, oreepiug to a large bush, fastened it with tin.' end of 
ilia lariat, aud returned holding the other end in his hand 
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This stratftgein caused the Indians to expend a great 
of powder and shot in their effort to kill the bell ; for, of 
course, they supposed the bell indicated the position of our- 
selves. When they approached near enough to be seen 
thiough the buahea, we fired one gun at a time, always keep- 
ing the other loaded. When we fired the belt would ring, as 
it the horse was startled by the close proximity of the gun,. 
but the smoke woidd not rise in the i-ight place. They con- 
tinued to shoot at random into the bushes without injuring us- 
er our faithful animals, who were close by us, but entirely 
concealed from the sight of the Indians. My companion filled 
bis pipe and commenced smoking viith as much sang froid as. 
if he had been in camp. 

" This is the last smoke I espect to have between here and 
camp," said he, 

" What are we to do ? " I inquired, not feeling our position 
very secure in a bmsh fort manned with a company of two, 
and beleaguered by scores of Black Foot warriors. 

In an instant, before I had time to think, crack went hlft 
riffe, and down came an Indian, who, more bold than the rest, 
had approached too near to our garrison. 

" Now," said Le Blueux, "bind your leggings and moccasins- 
around your head." 

I did 30, while he obeyed the same order. 

" Now follow me." 

Wondering what bold project he was about to execute, I 
quietly obeyed him. He went noiselessly to the edge of th& 
bluff, looking narrowly up and down the river, and then com- 
menced to slide down the almost perpendicular bank, I closely 
following him. We safely reached the river, into which we 
dropped ourselves. We swam close under the bank for mora 
than a mile, until they discovered us. 

'■ Now," said my comrade, " strike across the stream la 
double quick time." 

We soon reached the opposite bank, and found ourselves a- 
good mile and a half ahead of the Indians. They commenced 
plunging into the river in pursuit, but they were too late, Wa 
ran across the open ground until we reached a mountain^ 
where we could safely look back aud laugh at our pursuere. 
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We bad lost our horses and guns, whiie they had sacrificed sis 
01 eight of their wan'iorB, besides missing the two scalps they 
made so ceHain of getting hold of. 

I had thonght mj-self a pretty good match for the Indians, 
but I at OI1C6 resigned all claims to merit. Le Blueus, in 
addition to all the acquired -wiles of the Red Man, possessed 
his own superior art and cunning. He oovild lie surrounded with 
no difficulties for which his inexhaustible brain could not 
devise some secure mode of escape. 

We arrived safe at camp before the first guard was relieved. 
The following morning we received a severe reprimand from 
Captain Sublet for exposing ourselves on so hazardous an 
adventure. 

As soon as the wounded were sufficiently recovered to be 
able to travel, we moved down the river to the junction of Salt 
Biver with Guy's Fork, about a mile from Snake River. The 
next (lay the captain resolved to pass up to Guy's Fork to a 
convenient camping-ground, where we were to spend the interval 
until it was time to separate into small parties, and commence 
trapping in good earnest for the season. 

One day, while moving leisurely along, two men and myself 
proposed to the captain to proceed ahead of the main party to 
ascertain the best road, to reconnoitre the various streams — in 
short, to make it a trip of discovery. We were to encamp one 
night, and rejoin the main body the nest morning. The 
captain consented, but gave us strict caution to take good care 
of ourselves. 

Nothing of importance occurred that day ; but the next 
morning, about sunrise, we were all thunderstruck at being 
roused from our sleep by the discharge of guns close at hand. 
Two of us rose in arj instant, and gave the war-hoop as a 
challenge for them to come on, Poor Cotton, the third of our 
party, was killed at the first fire. When they saw us arise, 
ride in band, they drew back ; whereas, had they rushed on 
with their battle-axes, they could have killed us in an instant. 
One of our horses was also kilbd, which, with the body of our 
dead comrade, we used for a breast-work, throwing up, at the 
same time, all the dirt we could to protect ourselves as far as 
we were able. The Indians, five hundred in number, showered 
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their balls at us, but, being careful to keep at a safe distance, 
they did ua no damage for some time. At length my companloD 
received a shot through the heel, while carelessly throwing ap 
hia feet in crawling to get a sight at the Indians without ex- 
posing bis body. I received some slight scratches, but no 
injury that occasioned me any real inconvenience. 

Providence at last came to our relief. Our camp was 
moving along slowly, shooting buffalo occasionally, when some 
of the women, bearing our guns, ran to the captain, exclaiming, 
" There ia a fight. Hark 1 hear the guns 1 " 

He, concluding that there was more distant fighting than is 
common in killing buffalo, despatched sixty men in all possible 
haste in the direction of the reports. We saw them as they 
appeared in sight on the brow of a hill not far distant, and 
sent up a shout of triumph. The Indians also caught sight ol 
them, and immediately retreated, leaving seventeen warriors 
dead in front of our little fort, whom we relieved of their 
scalps. 

We returned to camp after burj-ing our companion, whose 
body was literally riddled with bullets. The next day we 
made a very successful surroutid of buffalo, killing great 
numbers of them. In the evening, several of our friends, the 
Snakes, came to us and told ua their village was only five miles 
farther up, wishing us to move up near theut to open a trade. 
After curing our meat, we moved on and encamped near the 
friendly Snakes. We learned that there were one hundi'ed and 
eighty-five lodges of Pun-naks encamped only two miles dis- 
tant, a discarded band of the Snakes, very bad Indians, and 
very great thieves. Captain Sublet informed the Snakes that 
if the Pun-naks should steal any of his horses or anything 
belonging to his camp, he would rub them all out, and he 
wished the friendly Snakes to tell them so. 

Two of our men and one of the Snakes having strolled down 
to the Pun-nak lodges one evening, they were set upon, and 
the Snake was killed, and the two of our camp came home 
wounded. The morning volunteers were called to punish the 
Pun-naks for theii outrage. Two hundred aud fifteen im- 
mediately presented themselves at the call, and our captain 
appointed Bridger leader of the troop. 
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We started to iDSict vengeance, but when we arrived &t the 
site of the villEtge, behold ! there was no viUage there. They 
had packed up and left irainediately after the perpetration oE 
the outrage, they fearing, no doubt, that ample vengeance 
would be taken upon thera. 

We followed their trail forty-five miles, and came up with 
them on Green River. Seeing our approach, they all made 
across to a small island in the river. 

" What shall we do now, Jim? " inquired our leader. 

"I will cross to the other side with one half the men, " I 
suggested, " and get abreast of the island. Their retreat will 
be thus out off. and we can exterminate them in their trap," 

■' Go," said he ; "I will take them it they attempt to make 
this shore." 

I was soon in position, and the enfilading commenced, and 
was continued until there was not one left of either sex or any 
age. We carried back four hundred and eighty-eight scalps, 
and, aa we then supposed, annihilated the Pun-nak band. On 
our return, however, we found sis or eight of their squaws, 
who had been left behind in the flight, whom we carried back 
and gave to the Snakes. 

On infonning the Snakes of what had taken place, they 
expressed great delight. "Right!" they said, " Pun-uaks 
very bad Indians ; " and they joined in the scalp-dance. 

We afterward learned that the Pun-naks, when they fled 
from our vengeance, had previously sent their old men. and a 
great portion of their women and children, to the mountains, 
at which we were greatly pleased, as it spared the effusion of 
much unnecessary blood. They had a great " medicine 
chief " slain with the others on the island ; his victVicine was 
not good this time, at least- 

We proceeded thence to a small creek, called Black Foot 
Creek, in the heart of the Black Foot country. 

It was always our custom, before turning out our horses in 
the morning, to send out spies to reconnoitre around, and see 
if any Indians were lurking about to steal them. When pre- 
paring to move one morning from the last-named creek, we 
eent out two men ; but they had not proceeded twenty yards 
from our corral l:>efore a dozen shots were fired at them by a 
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party of Black Feet, bringing them trom their horaes severely 
wounded. In a moment the whole camp was in motion. The 
savages made a bold and desperate attempt to rush upon the 
wounded men and get their scalps, but we were on the ground 
in time to prevent them, and drove them back, killing four oE 
their number. 

The next day we were overtaken by the Snakes, who, 
hearing of our skirmish, expressed great regret that they were 
not present to have followed them and given them battle again. 
We seldom followed the Indiana after having defeated them, 
unless they had stolen om- horses. It was our policy always 
to act on the defensive, even to tribes that were known 



When the Snakes were ready, we all moved on together for 
the head of Green Kiver. The Indians numbered sis or seven 
thousand, including women and children ; our number was 
nearly eight hundred altogether, forming quite a formidable 
httle aimy, or, more properly, a moving city. The number of , 
horses belonging to the whole camp was immense, 

We had no farther difficulty in reaching Green River, where 
we remained six days. During this short stay our aumberlesB 
horses exhausted the grass in our vicinity, and it was impera- 
tive to change position. 

It was now early in September, and it was time to break up 
our general encampment, and spread in all directions, as the 
hunting and trapping season was upon us. Before we formed 
our dispersing parties, a number of the Crows came to our 
camp, and were rejoiced to see us again. The Snakes and 
Crows were extremely amicable. 

The Crows were questioning the Snakes about some scalps 
hanging on our lodge poles. They gave them the particulars 
of om encounter with the Black Feet, how vahantly wo had 
fought them, and how we had defeated them. The Crows 
were highly gratified to see so many scalps taken from their 
old and inveterate foes. They wished to see the braves who 
bad fought so nobly. I was pointed out as the one who 
had taken the greatest number of scalps ; they told them they 
bad seen me fight, and that I was a very great brave. Upon i 
this I became the object of the Crows' admiration ; they ware ! 
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I ver}- anxious to talk to me aud to cultivate my acquaiutauce ; 
but I could spf^k very little oE their language. 

One of our uien (uamed Greenwood), whoae wife was a 

I Crow, could speak their language fluently ; he and hia wife 
were generally resorted to by the Crows to afford full detaOa 
o( our i-ecent victoi-y. Greenwood, becoming tired of so much 
questioning, invented a, liolioii, which greatly amused me for 
its ixigeuuity. He informed them that White-handled Knife 

, ^as the Snakes called me) was a Crow. 

I They al! started in astonishmeut at this information, and 
asked how that could be. 

Said Greenwood in reply, " Youkuow that ao many wiutera 
ago the Cheyennes defeated the Crows, killing many hundreds 
of their warriors, and carrying off a great many of their women 

I and children." 

I " Yes, we know it," they all exclaimed. 

I " Well, he was a little boy at that time, and the whites 
bought him of the Cheyennes, with whom he haa stayed ever 
since. He has become a great brave among them, and all 
5'our enemies fear him." 

On hearing thia astonishing revelation, they said that I 
must be given to them. Placing imphcit faith in every word 
that they Lad heard, they hastened to their village to dis- 
seminate the joyful news that they had found one of their own 
people who had been taken by the Shi-ans when a bar-car-ta 
(child), who had ,been sold to the whites, and who had now 
Ijecome a great white chief, with his lodge-pole full of the 
scalps oE the Black Feet, who had fallen beneath his gmi aud 

I hattleaxe. This excited a great commotion throughout their 
whole village. All the old women who remembered the defeat, 
when the Crows lost two thousaud warriors and a host of 
women and children, with the ensuing captivity, were wonder- 
ing if the great brave was not their own child ; thereupon 
«nsued the greatest anxiety to see me aud claim me as a son. 

I did not say a word impugning the authenticity of Green- 
wood's romance. I was gi'eatly edified at the inordinate 
gullibility of the red mau, and when they had gone to spread 
their tale of wonderment, we had a hearty laugh at their 
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Our party now broke op ; detsicliinente were formed and 
leaders chosen. We issued from the camp, and started in all 
directions, receiving instructions to return within a certain 
day. There were a great many fur trappers with us, who 
hunted for their own pro£t, and disposed of their peltry to the 
mountain traders. The trappers were accompanied by a 
certain number of hired men, selected according to ^eir 
individual preferences, the strength of their party being 
regulated by the danger of the country they were going to. 
If a party vras going to the Black Foot country, it needed 
to he numerous and well armed. If going among the Crows 
or Snakes, where no danger was apprehended, there would 
go few or many, just as was agreed upon among themselves. 
But each party was in strict obedience to the will of its 
captain or leader: his word was supreme law. 

My party started for the Crow country, at which I was 
well content ; for, being a supposed Crow myself, I expected 
to fare well among them. It seemed a relief, also, to be ia 
a place where we could rest from our unsleeping vigilance, 
and to feel, when we rose in the morning, there was some 
probability of our living till night. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Departure from llie RenilczvonB— Irouiile in Camp— Leave the Party aacl 
Traps — Amval at the Crow Village—Oreat Stir among the Croira— 
Jojlul Meeting with my Crow Parecte, Brothers, and Sis tei'B— Three 
Tears without seeing a While Man. 

I NOW pcirted with very many of my friends for the last 
time, Most of the members of that large company now 
Bleep in death, their waking ears no longer to be filled with 
the death-telling yell of the savage. The matily hearts that 
shrunk from no danger have ceased to beat ; their bones 
T^hiten in the gloomy faatnesaea of the Eocky Mountains, or 
moulder on the ever-fiowering prairies of the Far Weat. A 
cloven skull is all that remains of my once gallant frieuds 
to tell the bloody death that they died, and invoke vengeance 
on the merciless hand that struck them down in their ruddy 
youth. 

Here I parted from the boy Baptiste, who had been iny 
faithful companion so long. I never saw him again. 

The party that I started with consisted of thirty-one men, 
most of them skilful trappers (Captain Bridger was in our 
party), and commanded by Robert Campbell. We started for 
Powder River, a fork of the Yellow Stone, and, arriving there 
without accident, were soon busied in our occupation, 

A circumstance occurred in our encampment on this stream, 
trivial in itself {for trivial events sometimes determine the 
course of a man's life), but which led to unexpected results. 
I had sot my six traps over night, and on going to them the 
following morning I found four beavers, but one of my traps 
■was missing. I sought it in every direction, but without 
success, and on my return to camp mentioned the mystery. 
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Captain Bridger (as skilful a hunter as ever lived in the 
mouotftiDB) offered to renew the search with me, expressing 
confidence that the trap could be found, We searched 
diligently along the river and the bank for a conaiderable 
distance, but the trap was among the missing. The float-pole 
also was gone — a pole ten or twelve feet long and four inches 
thick. We at length gave it up as lost. 

The next morning the whole party moved farther up the 
river. To shorten our route, Bridger and myself crossed the 
stream at the spot where I had set my missing trap. It was 
a buffalo- crossing, and there was a good trail worn in the 
banks, so that we could easily cross with our horses. After 
passing and travelling on some two miles, I discovered what I 
supposed to be a badger, and we both made a rush for him. 
On closer inspection, however, it proved to bo my heaver, with 
trap, chain, and float-pole. It was apparent that some buffalo, 
in crossing the river, had become entangled in the chain, and, 
as we conceived, had carried the trap on his shoulder, with 
the beaver pendent on one side and the pole on the other. We 
inferred that he had in some way got his Iiead under the 
chain, between the trap and the pole, and, in his endeavours- 
to extricate himself, had pushed his head through. Thehump 
on his back would prevent it passing over liis body, and away 
he would speed with liis burden, probably urged forward by 
the four sharp teeth of the beaver, which would doubtless 
object to his sudden equestrian (or rather bovine) journey. 
We killed the beaver and took his skin, feeling much satis- 
faction at the solution of the mystery. When we arrived at 
camp we asked our companions to guess how and where we 
had found the trap. They all gave various guesses, but^ 
failing to liit the truth, gave np the attempt. 

" Well, gentlemen," said I, " it was stolen." 

" Stolen ! " exclEiimed a dozen voices at once. 

" Yes, it was stolen by a buffalo." 

" Oh, come, dow," said one of the party, " what is the use 
of coming here and telling such a lie?" 

I saw In a moment that he was angry and in earnest, and I 
replied, " If you deny that a buffalo stole my trap, you tell the 
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He rose and struck me a blow with bis fist. It woe my turn 
"now, aiid the first pass I made brought my antagonist to the 
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grovuii). Ou rising, he sprang for bis guo ; I assumed mine as 
quick]j-. The bystanders rushed betweeu us. and. seizing our 
weapona, compelled us to discontinue our strife, which would 
infallibly resulted in the death ot one. My opponent 
[mouutdd bis horse and left the canip. I never saw bini after- 
rard. I could have taken his expression in jest, for we were 
dee in our sallies upoa one another ; but in this par- 
ticular instance I saw his intention was to insult me, and I 
allowed my passion to overcome my reflection. My com- 
panions counselled me to leave camp for a few days until 
the ill feeling should have subsided. 

The same evening Captain Bridger aud myself started out 
with our traps, intending to be gone three or four days. We 
Hollowed up a small stream until it forked, when Bridger 
proposed that I should take one fork and he the other, and 
^the one who had set bis traps first should cross the bill which 
separated the two streams and rejoin the other. Thus we 
parted, expecting to meet again in a few hours. I coutiuued 
my coui-fie up the stream in pursuit of beaver villages until I 
foaud myself among an innumerable drove of horses, aud I 
could plainly see they were not wild oues. 

The horses were guarded by several ot their Indian owners, 
■ Or horse-guards, as they term ibem, who had discovered me 
I'loiig before I saw them. I could hear their signals to each 
' other, and in a few moments I was surrounded by them, and 
escape was impossible. I resigned myself to my fate : if they 
were enemies, I knew they could kill me but once, and to 
attempt to defend myself would entail inevitable death. I 
took the chances between death and mercy ; I surrendered 
my gun, traps, and what else I had, and was marched to 
camp under a strong escort ot horse-giiurds. I felt very sure 
that my guards were Crows, therefore I did not feel gi'eutly 
alarmed at my situation. On arriving at their village I was 
ushered into the chief's lodge, where there were several old 
men and women whom I conceived to be members ot the 
family. My capture was known throughout the village in five 
minutes, and hundreds gathered around the lodge to get A 
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sight of the prisoner. In the crowd were some who had' 
talked to Greenwood a few weeks hefore. They at once 
exclaimed, " That is the lost Crow, the great brave who has 
killed 80 many of our enemies. He is our hrother." 

This threw the whole village into commotion; old and young 
were impatient to obtain a sight of the " great brave." Orders 
were inmiediately given to summon all the old women taken 
by the Shi-ans at the time of their captivity so many winters 
past, who bad suffered the loss of a son at that time. The 
lodge was cleared for the examining CDmmUtee, and the old 
women, breathless with excitement, their eyes wild and pro- 
truding, and their nostrils dilated, arrived in squads, until the 
lodge was hlled to overflowing, I believe never was mortal 
gazed at with such intense and sustained interest as I was on 
that occasion. Arms and legs were critically scrutinized.. 
My face next passed the ordeal ; then niy neck, back, brea3t,i 
and all parts of my body, even down to my feet, which did not; 
escape the examination of tbese anxious matrons, in theic 
endeavours to discover some mark or peculiarity whexeby to 
recognize their brave son. 

At length one old woman, after having scanned my visage 
with the utmost intentness, came forward and said, " If thia 
is my sou, he has a mole over one of his eyes. 

My eyehds were immediately pulled down to the utmost^ 
Stretch of their elasticity, when, sure enough, she discovei 
a mole just over my left eye I 

" Then, and oh then 1 " such shouts of joy as were uttered' 
by that honest -hearted woman were seldom before heard, while 
all in the crowd took part in her rejoicing. It was uncultivated 
Joy, but not the less heartfelt and intense. It was a joy which 
a mother can only experience when she recovers a son whom 
she bad supposed dead in his earliest days. She has mourned 
him silently through weary nights and busy days for the long 
space of twenty years ; suddenly he presents himself before 
her in robust manhood, and graced with the highest name an 
Indian can appreciate. It is but nature, either in the savage 
breast or civilized, that hails such a return with overwhelming 
joy, and feels the mother's undying affection awakened beyond 
aU control. 
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All the other claimants resigning their pretensions, I was 
fairly carried along by the excited crowd to the lodge of the 
"Big Bowl," who was my father. The news of my having 
proved to be the son of Mrs. Big Bowl flew through the village 
with the speed of lightning, and, on my arrival at the paternal 
lodge, I found it filled with all degrees of my newly- discovered 
relatives, who welcomed me nearly to death. They seized me 
in their arms and hugged me, and my face positively burned 
with the enraptured kisses of my numerous fair sisters, with 
a long host of cousins, aunts, and other more remote kindred. 
All these welcoming ladies as finnly believed in my identity with 
the lost one as they believed in the existence of the Great 
Spirit. 

My father knew me to be his son ; told all the Crows that 
the dead was alive again, and the lost one was found. He 
knew it was fact; Greenwood had said so, and the words of 
Greenwood were true ; his tongue was not crooked^he would 
not he. He also had told him that his son was a great brave 
among the white men ; that his arm was strong ; that the 
Black Feet quailed before his rifle and battle-axe ; that his 
lodge was full of their scalps which his knife had taken ; that 
they must rally around me to supi>ort and protect me ; and 
that his long-lost son would be a strong breastwork to their 
nation, and he would teach them how to defeat their enemies. 

They all promised that they would do as his words had 
indicated. 

My unmarried sisters were four in number, very pretty, 
intelligent young women. They, as soon as the departure of 
the crowd would admit, took off my old leggings, and 
moccasins, and other garments, and snpplied their place with 
new ones, most beautifully ornamented according to their very 
last fashion. My sisters were vei^ ingenious in such work, 
and they well-nigh quarrelled among themselves for the 
privilege of dressing rae. When my toilet was finished to 
their satisfaction, I could compare in elegance with the most 
popular warrior of the tribe when in full costume. They also 
■ prepared me a bed, not so high as Haraan's gallows certainly, 
but just as high as the lodge would admit. This was also a 
D of their esteem and sisterly affection. 
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While conversing to the extent of my ability with my father 
in the evening, and afTording him full information respecting 
the white people, their great cities, their numbers, their 
power, their opulence, he suddenly demanded of roe if I 
wanted a wife ; thinking, no doubt, that, if he got me married, 
I should lose all discontent, and forego any wish of returning 
to the whites. 

I assented, of course. 

" Very well," said he, " you shall have a pretty wife and a 
good one." 

Away he strode to the lodge of one of the greatest braves, 
and asked one of his daughters of him to bestow upon his 
son, who the chief must have heard was also a great brave. 
The consent of the parent was readily given. The name of my 
prospective father-in-law was Black-lodge. He had three very 
pretty daughters, whose names were Still-water, Elack-fish, 
and Three -roads. 

Even the untutored daughters of the wild woods need a 
little time to prepare for such an important event, but long 
and tedious courtships are unknown among them. 

The ensuing day the three daughters were brought to my 
father's lodge by their father, and I was requested to take my 
choice. " Still-water " was the eldest, and I liked her name ; 
if it was emblematic of her disposition, she was the woman I 
should prefer. " Still-water," accordingly, was my choice. 
They were all superbly attired in garments which must have 
cost them months of labour, which garments the young women 
ever keep in readiness against such an interesting occasion as 
the present. 

The acceptance of my wife was the completion of the cere- 
mony, and I was again a married man, as sacredly in their 
eyes as if the Holy Christian Church had fastened the irre- 
vocable knot upon us. 

Among the Indians, the daughter receives no patrimony on 
her wedding-day, and her mother and father never pass a word 
with the BOD-in-law after— a custom religiously observed 
among them, though tor what reason I never learned. The 
other relatives are under no such restraint. 

My brothers made me a present of twenty as fine horses as 
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any in the nation — all trained war-horses. I was also pre- 
sented with all the arms and instrumenta requisite for &□ 
Indian campaign. 

Mv wife's deportment coincided with her name ; she would 
have reflected honoar npon many a civilized household. She 
was affectionate, obedient, gentle, cheerfal, and, apparently, 
quite happy. No domestic thunder-storms, no cur tain -lectures 
ever disturbed the serenity of our connubial lodge. I speedily 
formed acquaintance with all my immediate neighbours, and 
the Morning Star (which was the name confeiTed upon me on 
my recognition as the lost son) was soon a companion to all 
the young warriors in the village. No power on earth could 
have shaken their faith in my positive identity with the lost 
son. Nature seemed to prompt the old woman to recognize 
me as her missing child, and all my new relatives placed im- 
plicit faith in the genuineness of her discovery. Greenwood 
had spoken it, " and his tongue was not crooked." What 
could I do under the cireum stances ? Even if I should deny 
my Crow origin, thev would not believe me. How could I 
dash with an unwelcome and incredible explanation all the 
joy that had been manifested on my return — the cordial 
welcome, the rapturous embraces of those who hailed rae as 
a son and a brother, the exuberant joy of the whole nation for 
the return of a long-lost Crow, who, stolen when a child, had 
returned in the strength of maturity, graced with the name of 
a great brave, and the generous strife I had occasioned in 
their endeavours to accord me the warmest welcome ? I 
could not find it in my heart to undeceive these unsuspecting 
people and tear myself away fioin their untutored caresses. 

Thus I conuuenced my Indian hfe with the Crows, I said 
to myself, " I can trap in their streams unmolested, and derive 
more profit under their protection than if among my own men, 
exposed incessantly to assassination and alarm." I therefore 
resolved to abide with them, to guard my secret, to do my best 
in their company, and in assisting them to subdue their 
enemies. 

There was but one recollection troubled me, and that was 
my lonely one in St. Louis, My thoughts were constantly 
filled with her, I knew ray affections was reciprocated, and 
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th&t her fond heart beat alone for me ; that my promise was 
imdoabtiDgly confided in, and that prayers were daily offered 
for my aafety, thns distant in the mountains, esposed to every 
peril. Bepeatedly I would appoint a day for my return, but 
some unexpected event would occur and thrust my resolution 
aside. Still I hoped, for I had ooonmnlated the means of 
wealth sufficient to render us comfortable through lite; a 
fortunate return was alt I awaited to consummate my ardent 
anticipation of happiness, and render me the most blessed of 



Before proceeding farther with my Indian life, I will conduct 
the reader back to our camp the evening succeeding to my dis- 
appearance from Bridger. He was on the hill, crossing over 
to me as agreed upon, when he saw me in the hands of the 
Indians, being conducted to their village, which was also in 
Bight. Seeing clearly that he could oppose no resistance to 
my captors, he made all speed to the camp, and communicated 
the painful news of my death. He had seen me in the charge 
of a whole host of Shi-ans, who were conducting me to camp, 
there to sacrifice me in the most improved manner their 
savage propensities could suggest, and then abandon them- 
selves to a general rejoicing over tiie fall of a white man. 
With the few men he had in camp it was hopeless to attempt 
a rescue ; for, judging by the size t)f the village, there must be 
a community of several thousand Indians. All were plunged 
in gloom. All pronounced my funeral eulogy ; all my daring 
encounters were spoken of to my praise. My fortunate 
escapes, my repeated victories were applauded in memory of 
me ; the loss of their best hunter, of their kind and ever- 
obliging friend, was deeply deplored by all. 

" Alas ! had it not been for that lamentable quarrel," they 
exclaimed, " he would still have been among us. Poor Jim ! 
peace to his ashes I " 

Bridger lamented that he had advised me to leave the camp, 
and again that he had separated from me at the Forks. " If 
we had kept together," hs murmured, " his fate might have 
been prevented, for doubtless one of us would have seen the 
Indians in time to have escaped." 

Thus, as I was afterward informed by some of the p;irty. 
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was my memory oelebnited Id that forlorn o&mp. Farther, 
having conceived a deep disgnat at that vicinity, they moved 
their camp to the head waters of the Yellow Stone, leaving 
scores of beaver unmolested in the streams. 

The faithful fellows little thought that, while they were 
lamenting my untimely fall, I was being hugged and kissed to 
death by a whole lodge full of near and dear Crow relatives, 
and that I was being welcomed with a public reception fully 
equal in intensity, thoogh not in extravagance, to that Eiccorded 
to the victor of Waterloo on his triumphal entry into Paris. 

Bridger had never supposed that the Indians whom he saw 
leading me away were Crows, he being ignorant that he was 
eo near their territory. His impression was that these were 
Gheyennes, hence I was given up for dead and reported so to 
others. My death was communicated to the rendezvous when 
the fall bunt was over, and there was a general time of mourn- 
ing in mountain style. 

I say " mountain style " in contradistinction to the manner 
of civihzed circles, becaose, with them, when the death of a 
comrade is deplored, his good deeds alone are celebrated ; hia 
evil ones are interred with his bones. Modern politics have 
introduced the custom of perpetuating all that is derogatory 
to a man's fair fame, and burying in deep oblivion all that was 
honourable and praiseworthy. Henoe I say. Give me the 
mountEiineer, despite all the opprobrium that is cast upon his 
name, for in him you have a man of chivalrous feeUng, ready 
to divide his last morsel with his distressed fellow — ay, 
and to yield the last drop of his blood to defend the life of his 
friend. 



CHAPTEB xm. 

War between Die Crow N&tion and olher Indisn Tribes — Uj first Vicloi^ bb 
& Crow Indian— A Melancbol; anH SenlimeDtal Indian — I udian 
Masonry— -Beta m to Camp — Qreat Rejoicing among my innamerable 
Relatives— The Little Wife. 

AFTER feting for about ten days among my new neigh- 
bours, I joined a small war-party of about forty men, 
embodied for tbe ostensible purpose of capturing horses, but 
actually to kill their enemies. After advancing for three days, 
Tve fell in with a party of eleven of the Blood Indians, a band 
of the Black Foot tribe, immemorial enemies of the Crows. 
Our chief ordered a charge upon them. I advanced directly 
upon their line, and had struck down my man before the 
others came up. The others, after making a furious advance, 
that threatened annibilation to our few foes, curveted aside in 
Indian fashion, thus losing the effect of a first onset. I cor- 
rected this unwarlike custom. On this occasion, seeing me 
engaged hand to hand with tbe enemy's whole force, they im- 
mediately came to my assistance, and the opposing party were 
quickly despatched. I despoiled my victim of his gun, lance, 
war-club, bow. and quiver of arrows. Now I was the greatest 
man in the party, for I had killed the first warrior. We then 
painted our faces black (their mode of announcing victory), 
and rode back to the village, bearing eleven scalps. We 
entered the village singing and shoating, the crowds blocking 
up our way so that it was with dif&oulty we could get along. 
My wife met me at some distance from our lodge, and to her 
I gave my greatest trophy, the gun. My pretty sisters next 
presenting themselves for some share of my spoils, I gave 
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thom what remained, and they returned to their lodge singing 
and dancing all the ^ay. Their delight was unhounded in 
their new-found relative, who had drawn the first blood. My 
companions told how I had charged direct upon the enemy, 
how I struck down the lirst Indian at a blow, what strength 
Oiere was in my arm, and a great deal more in my commenda- 
tion. Again I was lionized and feted. Retativea I had not 
seen before now advanced and made iity acquaintance. I was 
feasted by all the sachems and great braves of the \'i]Iage until 
their kindness nearly fatigued me to death, and I was slid to 
retire to my lodge to seek a season of quietude. 

It was a custom rigidly observed by the Crows, when a son 
had drawn the first blood of the enemy, for the father to dis- 
tribute all hia property among the village, always largely i-ecol- 
lectinghiaownkin in the proposed distribution. I saw that my 
achievement had ruined my poor old father. He seemed con- 
tented, however, to sacrifice his worldly goods to the prowess 
-of bis illustrious son. It was the Crows' religion, and he was 
thoroughly orthodox. Another traditional memento was to 
paint a chiefs coat with an image of the sun, and bang that, 
together with a scarlet blanket, in the top of a tree, as an 
offering to the Great Spirit, to propitiate him to continue his 
favourable regards. 

Several small bands of the village had a grand dance after 
the victory, each band by itself. I watched them tor some 
time, to see which band or clique contained the most active 
men. Having singled one) I broke into the ring, and joined 
the performance with great heartiness. Then their shouts 
arose, " The great brave, the Antelope, has joined our band ! " 
.and their dancing increased in vehemence, and their singing 
became more hilarious. By the act of joining their clique I 
became incorporated with their number. 

For the next three weeks I stayed at home, spending nnieb of 
my time in trapping roiind the village. I was accompanied in 
these excursions by a fine and intelligent Indian, who was 
without a relative. He was very successful in trapping. One 
4lay we went to our traps as usual; he found eight fine 
beavers, but I had caught none. After flaying them, be 
offered me four of the skins. I look at him in surprise, telling 
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him that they were caught in his traps — that they were his. 
" TiJce them," said he ; " yon are my Mend : your traps have 
been unlucky to-day." Pievions to this, oar success had been 
about equal. 

Then he wished me to sit down and tiave a talk with liim. 
I sat down by him, and he began. 

" My friend," said he, " I am alone in the world : all my 
kindred are gone to the land of the Great Spirit. I now want 
one good friend — a confidential bosom friend — who will be my 
brother. I am a warrior — a brave — and so are you. You 
have been far away to the villages of the white man ; yoar 
eyes have seen much ; you have now returned to your people. 
Will you be my friend and brother ? be as one man with me 
as long as you live ? " 

I readily acceded to all his desires. 

" It is well," said he, " and we must eschange traps." 

I agreed to it. 

" Now we must exchange guns." 

It was done. 

So we went on until we had exchanged all our personal 
effects, including horse, clothing, and war implements. 

"Now," said he, "we are one while we live. What I know, 
you shall know ; there must be no secret between us." 

We then proceeded to my father's lodge, and acquainted 
him with the alliance we had entered iato. He was much 
pleased at the occurrence, and ever after received my allied 
brother as his son ; but the assumed relationship debarred his 
ever entering the family as son-in-law, since the mutual adop- 
tion attached him as by ties of consanguinity. 

Shortly after, another war party was levied for an excursion 
after the enemy, or their horses, as occasion might offer. The 
party consisted of eighty or ninety warriora. My adopted 
brother inquired of me if I was going with the party. I told 
him I was, and asked the same question of him. 

"No," he said; "we are brothers; we must never both 
leave our village at' once. When I go, you must stay; and 
when you go, I must stay ; one of us must be here to see to 
the interests of the other. Should we both be killed, then who 
would mourn faithfully for the other ? " 
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I was, as yet. but a private in ihe Crow anny, no commia- 
Bion having been coflferred upon me (or what little aemce I 
had aeen. We started in the nigbt, as is their custom, leaving 
the viUage one or two at a tinie. My bi-other came to me in 
the evening, and expressed a wish to speak to me before I left, 
and pointed to a place where he wished me to meet him alone 
as we paased out of the village. I went as appointed, and 
found him there. 

He first asked me if I had done aoything in the viUage. 

I did not clearly see the import of his question, and I inno- 
cently answered " No." 

" Why, have you not been to war ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Did the warriors not impart to you the war-path secret? " 

" No." 

" Ah t well, they will tell it you to-morrow. Go on. my 
brother." 

We all aasenibled together and marched on. In the fore- 
noon we killed a fine fat buffalo, and rested to take breakfast. 
The totestinea were taken out, and a portion of them cleansed 
and roasted. A long one was then brought into our mess, 
which numbered ten warriors, who formed a cirele, every man 
taking hold of the inteBtine with his thumb and Qnger. In 
this position, very solemnly regarded hy all in the circle, 
certain questions were propounded to each in relation to 
certain conduct in the village, which is of a nature unfit to be 
entered into here. They are religiously committed to a full 
and categorical answer to each inquiry, no matter whom their 
confession may implicate. Every illicit action they have com- 
mitted since they last went to war is here exposed, together 
with the name of the faithless accomplice, even to the very 
date of the occurrence. All this is divulged to the Tnedicine 
men on the return of the party, and it is'by them noted down 
in a manner that it is never erased while the guilty confessor 
lives. Every new warrior, at his initiation, is conjured by 
the most sacred oaths never to divulge the war-path secret to 
any woman, on pain of instant death. He swears by his gun, 
his pipe, knife, earth, and bud, which are the most sacred 
oaths to the Indian, and are ever strictly observed. 
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We iiiarolied ou aotil we came to tho Missouri River, &iid I 
was greatly edified at the novel inanuer in which we crossed 
the Blremn, A sufficient number of robes were brought to 
the river bank, and a pucker iiuj-string nm around the entire 
edge of one, drawing it togetlier until it assumed a globulated 
form. Five or six guns, with other ai'ticlea uecoseary to be 
kept dry, were put into it, together with a stoue for ballast. 
An ludian would then attach one end of a striug to the kUi: 
tub, and, taking the other eud iu his teeth, swiiu across with the 
novel bark in low. When unfreighted on the opposite shore, 
everything would be as dry as wbeu embarked. Thus all our 
freight was conveyed across ia a very short time, aud we 
recommenced our march. 

We had not proceeded fat when oui- spies returned, aud 
reported that they had discovered a village of the As-ne-boines 
on Milk Biver, about forty miles distant. We started tor the 
village, intending to reUeve them of a few of their horses, of 
which we thought they had more than their share. We 
reached there, and succeeded in driving off nearly three 
huriilred head : but, iu re-ciossiug the Missouri, we lost about 
one third of them by drowning, in consequence of our crossing 
over a sand-bar, in which, though covered with water, the 
animals become involved and perished. We reached home in 
safety with the remainder without being pursued; iadeed, on 
oui' whole route we did not see an Indian. 

.Although we braught no scalps, there was great rejoicing 
at oui' success, I received, iu the distribution, seveuteea 
horses, which I gave to my friends, taking care to give my 
father a liberal share, in the place of those he had previously 
parted with on my account. 

I had a month's interval at home. Visiting at my father's 
lodge oue day, he asked me why I did not head a party my- 
self, and go on some expedition as leader. By so doing, he 
informed me, I stood a better chance of gaining promotion. 
" Your medicine is good," said he, " and the medicine of both 
will hiTug you great success." 

I replied that I had been domiciliated there so short a time 
that I did not wish to be too precipitate in pushing myself 
forward, and that I preferred to fighta while longer as a brave, 
ratbor than risk the responsibility of being leader. 
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He replied, " Here ia your brothev-ia-law, take him ; also 
your brothers will go with you. It they all get killed, so be 
it; I will cheerfully subinit to old age without them, and die 
alone." 

I reflected that, in order to advance by promotion, I must 
risk everything ; so I consented to follow his advice. 

" Black Panther," my bix)ther-in-law, was anxious to follow 
lue, and there were seven young stiipUngs, from ten to eigjiteen 
years old, that my father called his sous, thoiigb, in fact, half 
of them were what I called nephews, I put myself forward 
as the leader, the party comprising only two men and the 
above-mentioned seven boya. 

We departed from the village, and pressed on to the head- 
waters of the Arkansas, coining directly to the Arrap-a-ho 
and 1-a-tan villages. At night we di-ove off one hundred and 
eighteen tine horsea, with which we moved on in all possible 
haste toward home. We were then about three hundred 
miles from our village, and two hundred from the Crow 
country. In passing through the Park '■■■ we disco\-ered three 
Indians coming toward na, driving a small drove of horses. 
Wo concealed ourselves from their view by dropping back 
over the brow of a small hill directly in their route, milil they 
had approached within ten steps of ua. We raised the war- 
whoop, and rushed out on them, killing two of the three ; the 
third was at a greater distance, driving the cattle, and when 
he saw the fate of his companions he mounted one of the 
fieetest, and was soon beyond pursuit. My company had 
achieved a great victory, the spoils of which were fourteen 
horses in addition to those already in our possession, two 
scalps, one gun, two battle-ases, one lance, bow, quiver, &c. 
This trivial affair exalted my young brothers in their own 
esteem higher than the greatest veteran their village con- 
tained, During their return home they were anticipating 
with untirmg tongues the ovation that awaited them. 

We fell in with no more enemies on our way to the village. 
The boi-ses we had captured from the three Indians had been 
Etolen by them from the Crows, and as a recovery of lost 
s tur btaver in Nortb Aiuerkn. and 
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borseB is a greater achievement in IndiauB' eyes than 
origiual acquisition, our merit waa in proportion. We entered 
singing, with our faces hlackened, bearing two ecalpe and 
other trophies, and di'iving ouc hundred and thirty-two fine 
horses before ua. The whole village resounded with tlie 
shouts with which our brethren and kindred welcomed us. 
I was hailed bravest of the brave, and luy promotion appeared 
certain. 

My father and all his family rose greatly in popular favour. 
The Antelope's distinguished skill and bravery were reflected 
in lucent rays upon their names. " Great is the Antelope," 
was chanted on all sides, "the lost eon of Big Bowl; their 
medicine is good and prosperous." 

There is one trait in Indian character which civilized society 
would derive much profit by imitating. Envy is a quality 
unknown to the savages, When a warrior lias performed 
any deed of daring, his merit is freely accorded by all his 
associate braves ; his deeds are extolled in every puhhc and 
private reunion, and his name is an incentive to generous 
emulation. I never witnessed any envious attempt to dero- 
gate from the merit of a brave's achievement. No dauming 
with faint praise ; none 

" Willing to TTOund and ;et afraid to strike; " 

no faltering innuendoes that the man has not accomplished 
80 much, after all. The same way with the women. "When 
a woman's husband has distinguished himself, her neighbours, 
one and all, take a pride in rejoicing with her over her bappi- 
ness. If a woman displays more ingenuity than common in 
ornamenting her husband's war-dress, or in adding any fancy 
work to her owti habiUinents, she at once becomes the pattern 
of the neighbourhood. You see no flaws picked iu her 
character because of her rising to note; no aspersions cast 
upon her birth or present standing. Such and such is her 
merit, and it is deserving of our praise ; the fact perceived, 
it receives full acknowledgment. This leads to the natural 
conclusion that civilization, in introducing the ostentation of 
display which is too frequently affected without sufficient 
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gnmod to Et&nd upon, warps tlie mind from the charity that 
is natural to it, and leads to all the petty strifes, and sc&nda- 
loas tales, and heartbornlngs that imbittei the Uvea of so 
many in civilized life. 

I Dovr engaged in trapping until the latter part of December. 
I celebrated Christmas by myself, as the Indians knew nothing 
about the birth of our Saviour, and it was hard to make them 
anderstand the nature of the event. At this time a trading- 
party started from our village for tiio Grovan and Mandan 
country, where there was a trading-post established, for the 
purpose of buying our winter supply of ammunition, and 
tobacco, and other necessary articles. I sent thirty beaver- 
skins, with direotions what to purchase with their value, and 
had marked my initials on all of the skins. These letters 
were a mystery to the trader. He inquired of the Crows who 
had marked the skins with those letters. They told htm it 
was a Crow, one of tlicir braves, who had lived with thu 
whites. KJpp, the trader, then sent an invitation to mo to 
visit hun at his fort. 

While our party was away, our village was attacked by a 
combined party of the Siouxs and Be-ke-rahs, numbering two 
thousand five himdred. So sudden was tho attack that they 
inflicted considerable mischief upon us before we had a chance 
to collect our forces. But when we at length charged on 
them, it was decisive. We penetrated their ranks, throwing 
them into the direst confusion, and they withdrew, leaving two 
hundred and fifty-three dead on the field. Our loss was thirty- 
one killed, and one hundred and sixty wounded. Thoy had 
supposed that nearly all the warriors had left the village, when 
but a small party bad gone, and they met with such e. recep- 
tion as they little expected. I had three horses killed under 
me, and my faithful battle-axe was red with the blood of tho 
enemy to the end of the haft ; fourteen of the Biouxs had 
fallen beneath it. 

Although we had taken such a number of scalps, there was 
no dancing or rejoicing. All were busied in attending the 
wounded, or mourning their relatives slain. Their mourning 
consists iu cutting and hacking themselves on every part of 
the body, and keeping up a dismal moaning or howling for 
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boors together. Many cut off their fiDgera in order to mourn 
through hfe, or, at least, to wear the Bemblanoe o( mourtiiDg ; 
hence the reason of so many Western Indians having lost c 
or more of their fingers, and of the scars which disfigure their 
hodies. 

The Crows fasten the temains of their dead in trees ui 
their flesh is decayed ; their skeletons are then taken down 
ajid inhumed in caves. Sometimes, but not frequently, they 
kill the favourite horse of the deceased, and bury him at the 
fool of the tree ; but that custom is not followed so- strictly 
with them as with most other tribes, 

I was pacifically engaged in trapping during the ensuing 
winter, and the season being open and pleasant, I met with 
great success. Could I have disposed of my peltry in Ht. 
Louis, I should have been as rich as I coveted. 

In the month of March (1826), a small war-party of twenty 
men left our village on an excursion, and not one of tbem ever 
came back, their pack-dogs (used for carrying extra moccasins 
when a party goes to war) alone returning to intimate their 
fate, Another party was quickly despatched, of whom I was 
appointed leader, and we soon came upon the remains of the 
maasacred party, which yet bore the marks of the weapons 
that had laid them low. There were also many freeh Indian 
tracks about the place, which led us to the infei'enoa that 
there were enemies near, We made immediate search for 
them, and had only marched about sis miles when we came 
upon a village of nine lodges, which we instantly assaulted, 
killing every man but two. These were on a liil! near by, 
and as they made off we did not follow them. My personal 
trophies in this encounter were one scalp and the equipments 
of its wearer ; one young girl of about fourteen years, and a 
little hoy. We killed forty-eight of the enemy, and took six 
women prisoners, together with a large drove of horses, and 
a valuable stock of beaver, otter, and other skins, with which 
we returned to the village. There was great rejoicing again 
{not one of our party was scratched), and the beaver-skins, to 
the number of one hundred and sixty-three, were bestowed 
upon me for my skill in command. 

Before we made the assault we felt convinced that this was 
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the party who had killed our misemg friends, and onr convic- 
tions were substantiated subsequently by recognizing several 
weapons in their possession which had formerly belonged to 
braves; indeed, some o( our women prisoners acknow- 
ledged that our departed brethreu had killed many of their 
people. 

The Crows treat the women whom they take prisoners much 
better than other tribes do. They do not impose upon them 
a harder lot than their own women endure, and they allow 
them to marry into the tribe, after which they are in equal 
fellowship with them. On finding themselves captives, they 
generally mourn a day or two, but their grief quickly subsides, 
and they seem to care no farther for their violent removal 
from their own people. 

At this time the Crows were incessantly at war with all the 
tribes within their reach, with the exception of the Snakes and 
the Flat Heads ; and they did not escape frequent raptures 
with them, brought about by the Indian's universal obtuseness 
as to all law relating to the right of property in hoi-aes. 

The Crows could raise an army of sixteen thousand warriors, 
and, although there were tribes much more numerous, there 
were none could match them in an open fight. The Camanchea 
and Apaches have tilted lances with them repeatedly, and in- 
variably to their discomfiture. If the Crows ever suffered 
defeat, it was when ovenvhelmed by numbers. One principal 
cause of their marked superiority was their plentiful supply of 
guns and ammunition, which the whites always more readily 
exchanged to them on account of their well-proved fidebty to 
the white man. When other tribes were constrained to leave 
their fire-arms in their lodges for want of ammunition, the 
Crows would have plenty, and oould use their arms with great 
effect against an enemy which had only bow and arrows to 
shoot with. Farther, they were the most expert horsemen of 
any Indian tribe, notwithstanding the great name bestowed 
upon the Camanches and Apaches — those two great terrors of 
Northern Mexico. I have seen them all, and consider myself 
in a position to judge, although some, perhaps, will say that I 
am prejudiced in favour of the Crows, seeing that I am one 
mysdf. 
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Previous to my going among the Crows, the amaJl-pox 
been ravaging their oamp, carrying them away in thoiisaDda, 
until, aa I was intornied by themselvea, their number was 
reduced by that fatal Indian acom-ge to little better than one 
half. None of their medicine would an'est its oom'se. 

After our last -mentioned victory, the Crows met with nume- 
rous reverses, which were attended with severe loss of hfe. In 
their small war-parties goiiig out on maraudlug expeditions I 
had never maoh confidence, although, individually, they wora 
good warriors ; therefore I never took part with them until six 
or eight of their parties would come back severely handled, 
and many of their braves slain. Thus their reverses accumu- 
lated m}til the whole village was one scene of mourning, 
numbers of them being self-mangled in the most shockiug 
manner, and the blood trickling from their heads down to the 
ground. Some had lost a father, some a brother, some a 
sweetheart ; in short, their appearance was too fearful to look 
upon, and their cries were too painful to bear. 

When the last party came in, defeated with serious loss, I 
hadjuat returned with a party from the pursuit of horse- thieves. 
We had brought in four scalps, and were performing the scalp- 
dance in honour of the event. On hearing the disastrous news 
of the return of the defeated party, we arrested the dance, and 
I retired into my lodge. Soon, however, a crowd of women 
came and hfted it directly from over me, leaving me in the 
open air. They then threw before me immense quantities of 
all kinds of goods, leggings, moccasins, and other things, until 
I was nearly covered with their miscellaneous offerings. 

I called out, " Enough I I am aroused. I will go with your 
warriors and revenge the death of your friends." They were 
all satisfied, and stood stilt. The news then circulated 
through the village that the Antelope was aroused, and himself 
going against the Chej'ennes to revenge the death of their 
braves. 

I had as yet met with no reverses since my translation. My 
medicine had always been good and true. I had never come 
home without scalps or spoils, and they began to associate my 
name with victory. The next day five hundred warriors rallied 
round me, among whom were some who had suffered reoout 
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defeat, and their minds were burning for revenge. I sent 
forward fifty spies, and inoved cautiously on with the main 
body. My reputation was committed to my present success, 
and I took more than ordinary pains to vindicate the cause 
they had intrusted to my care. Every man was well armed 
and mounted, and I bad full coniidence in our abiUty to give a 
good account of double our number. 

My command were very curious to learn my tactics. On 
one occasion, when they were completely harassing me with 
endless inquiries respecting my plan of attack, I told them, if 
they would bring me a silver-gray fox, unhurt, my medicine 
would be compltste, and that we were sure of a great victory. 
In a moment they left me, and shortly returned with a live 
fox, which they had caught in a surround. I ordered them to 
ohoke it to death, and then flay it : it was done, and the beau- 
tiful skin was banded to me. 1 wrapped it round my medicine 
bow, and made a brief speech, informing them that the cunning 
of the fox had descended upon my head, and that my wiles 
would infallibly circumvent the enemy. Like another Alex- 
ander, I thus inspired confidence in the breasts of my soldiers, 
and the spirit I was infusing in others partly communicated 
itself to my own breast. 

Some of the spies now returned and informed me that they 
bad discovered a village of Cbeyennes containing thirty-seven 
lodges. 

" Well," said I, after learning where it was, "now return 
and watch them strictly; if anything happens, acquaint me 
with it promptly." 

Away they went, bat soon returned again to report that the 
enemy bad moved down the creek (which was then called 
Antelope Creek, a small tributary of the Missouri], had passed 
through the caiion, and were encamped at its mouth. I ordered 
them to send in all the spies except ten, and to direct those 
ten to keep a sharp look-out. I then determined to follow 
them down the canon and attack them a.t the mouth, thus 
cutting off their retreat into the caiion; but again I was 
informed that the enemy had moved farther down, and had 
encamped in the edge of the timber, with the evident intention 
of remaining thei-e. 
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I approached their village with great caution, moving & few 
miles & day, until I occupied a position on & hill near it, where 
I had an almost bird's-eye view of the village underneath. I 
then sent all my extra horses, together with the boys and 
women, to the rear; I divided the warriors into three parties, 
reserving the smallest division of fifty men to myself, I placed 
the two chief divisions in justaposition, out of view of the 
enemy, and, with my small party, intended to descend upon 
the horses, thinking to draw them after me ; my two concealed 
divisions would then inclose them as in a lane, and we, re- 
turning, would place them under a triple fire. I addressed 
them brieliy, begging them to show the enemy they were 
Crows, and brave ones too, and that, if they would strictly 
obey my directions, we could retrieve all our recent reverses. 

The two corjis d'arm^e being in position, I was advancing 
with my small division, when we came suddenly upon two of 
the enemy, whom we instantly killed and scalped, We rods 
on, being in full sight of the enemy, but they made no offer to 
come out of their camp. We tried every means to provoke 
them to advance ; we shook our two scalps at them, yet 
reeking with blood, and tantalized them oil we could; bub 
they would not move. To have charged them as they were 
situated would have entailed upon us severe loss. We hod 
taken two scalps without loss of blood, more glorious in an 
Indian's estimation than to take one hundred if a single life 
was sacrificed. We had braved ooi' foes; we had starajwd 
them as cowards, wliich is almost equal lo death ; eo, content- 
ing myself with what was done, I concluded to draw oS my 
forces and return home. We were reoeived at the village with 
deafening applause. Evei-y face was washed of its moumiug- 
paint ; gloom gave way to rejoicing ; and the scalp-dance was 
performed with enthusiasm and hilarity. 1 was illustrated with 
the distinguished name of Big Bowl (Bat-te-sarsh), and hailed 
as a deliverer by all the women in the village. 

A little girl, who had often asked me to marry her, came to 
me one day, and with every importunity insisted on my ac- 
cepting her as my wife. I said, " You are a very pretty girl, 
but you are but a child ; when you are older I wiU talk to you 
abQ}ttit." 
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secret is associated with the ministration, with many 
fearful ceremonies. The woman who succeeds in her ambitiouB 
project is an honoured participant in the sacred service of the 
Deity tlirough hfe ; but where oue succeeds numbers fail, and 
the failure entails instant death. Three years subsequent to 
this conversation, I shall have to relate how my little wife, in 
the breathless silence of ten thousand warriors, passed the 
fiery ordeal in safety, and went triamphautly into the lodge of 
the Great Spirit. 

I bad good success in hunting, killing a great number of 
sheep, and carried their skins with me to the vOlaga. On 
arriving, I called at the lodge of my allied brother, who 
insisted on my entering and taking a meal. I accepted his 
offer, while my little wife ran home to communicate my great 
success in hunting. Our meal consisted of strips of dried 
buffalo tongue, which, as the Indians did not half cook it, was 
a dish I never partook of. What was served me on this 
occasion, however, was well done, and I ate a hearty meal. 
Supper completed, I was praising the viands, and chanced to 
inquire what dish I had been eating. The woman replied that 
it was tongue, and expressed by her looks that I must have 
known what it was. My friend, knowing that I had departed 
from my rule, inferred that I had infringed my medicine, and 
lie started up in horror, shouting, " Tongue ! tongue I you have 
ruined iiis medicine I should our hero be slain in battle, you 
are a lost woman." 

The poor woman was half dead with fear, her features 
expressing the utmost horror, 

I issued tiom the lodge, bellovring in imitation of the buffalo, 
protruding my tongue, and pawing up the gi-ound like a bear 
in fury. This was in oi-dor to remove the spell that had settled 
over me, and recover the strength of my medicine. I recovered 
at length, and proceeded towaid my lodge, commiserated by a 
large crowd, who all deplored the taking of the food as a 
lamentable accident. 

That same evening the village was notified by the crier that 
on the following day there would be a sun'Ound, and all were 
summoned to attend. I accompanied the party, and the 
surround was made, several hundred buffaloes being inclosed. 
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On ehftrgins among trh PT* to dispatcli them, we diseoTered 
seven Black Foot Indians, who, finr^iTi|F retreat cm off Irom 
them, had hastily prorided thenuelvee wiLh a sand ion. I 
strack one of the victims with a willow I had in my hand, and 
redred therenpon, declaring I had wonnded the first enemy. 
This, I believe I have before mentionsd, is a greater hononr 
ihan to al&y any number in battle. 

I had retired to a short distance, and was ""■'*"{; locAsng 
at the fi^t, when a bnllet, discharged from the fon, nmck 
the dagger in my belt, and laid me biesthless on xikt gruiuid. 
Beoovering immediately, I arose, and foond myself bleedine at 
the month. Imagining the ball had pmetrated some vital 
place, I gave myadf iq) for dead. I was carried to the village 
by scores of warricHS, who, with me, saf^NMed my woimd to be 
mortal, and were already deploring their wuriar's faD. The 
medicine men BorroDnded me, and searched iax nrv 'woond ; 
but, behold I there was only a small disookcatiaD to be seen ; 
the skin was not perfnated. The ball was afterward fiTond 
wheie I fell, flattened as if eanui with a hannDsi. It was 
then declared that I would reccFver. The enemy's buQtftt 
flattened in contact with my person — ji.j "^f^■^^'^^ wat iii- 
&lliUe — I was imp^wtraUe to wtnmd '. I did not afl^ffd them 
ftny light on tlm matter. 

As soon as the poor woman who had eui«rtaintid itte at 
sapper heard that I was wounded, she left fen- anotlier village, 
and was not seen again fcv six monihs. Sappoan^ heriMiH io 
have been in tt tmrn p ti a] in de str oy in g mv moiiaof:, and iotv^- 
ing that, if I died, her life wunld pay iIm: forfeit 'A imr 
carelesaness, she did not dare to return. Site chaiiotsd vj Mss: 
me nnbaimed at the village where she had taken refn^, a^d 
then she knewber life was redeemed. 

While the doctor and TTV^ir^rj^ men were going throng 
their spells and incamaticinj pnivioos to imeorering luy 
woond, my relatives, in their st£gitade iur my life, oflKr«i>] 
profuse rewards if they woold save ma. Socae o&nd tw«nty 
horses, stHne fifty, some more, in properties as tbeir wealth or 
liberality prompted. Hie doctors nnscniied my life, and they 
tecetved over five hondred bones for their achieveuent. 

One day a sli^t dilute «fok between one «l th* * 
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and myself about some trivial matter, and as both of oa were 
equally obstinate in maintaining our views, we both became 
angry. &fy disputant remarked with great superciliouBness, 
" Ugh ! you pretend to be a brave, but you are no 
brave." 

We drew our battie-axes at the same instant, and rushed at 
each other, but before either had an opportunity to strike, th& 
pipe was thrust between us, compelling us to desist, to disobey 
which is instant death, This is the duty of cei-tain Indians, 
who occupy the position of policemen in a city. They then 
said to my antagonist, "You said that 'Big Bowl' was no 
brave. You lied ; we all know that he is brave ; our enemiea 
can testify to it, and you dare not deny it any more. Here- 
after, if you wish to show which is the greatest brave, wait 
until you meet the enemy, then we can decide ; but never 
again attempt to take each other's hves." 

This interference procured peace. It was not long, however, 
before we both had a good opportunity to detemiine the> 
question of our valour. A small party of thirty warriors waa 
embodied, myself and my antagonist being of the number. 
After a short march we tell in with a war-party of eighleea 
Cheyennes, who, uothwithstanding ilie disparity of numbers, 
accepted battle, well knowing that escape was impossible. I 
pointed out one of the enemy (who I could see by his dress 
and the peculiarity of bis hair was a chief). " You see him?" 
I said, " Well, we can decide which is the best man now, I 
You charge directly against him by my side," ' 

This he readily assented to, but still I could detect in his- 
countenance an expression which I deciphered, " I would 
rather not," I saw the Indian we were about to attack open 
the pan of his gun, and give it a slight tap with bis band to- 
render its discharge certain. He preaeuted bis piece, and 
took the most deliberate aim as we advanced side by side to- 
the attack. The death of one of us seemed inevitable, and I 
did not like the feeling of suspense. A few spurrings of our 
chargers, and we were upon him. I seized the muzzle of hi& 
gun at the very instant that it exploded, and cut him down 
vrith the battle-ase in my right hand. My left cheek 
filled with the powder from the discharge, the stains of whicl 
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remain to this day. My rival did not even strike at the 
Indian I had killed. 

He then said to me, " Yon are tmly a great warrior and a 
great brave ; I was wrong in saying what I did. We are now 
good friends." 

Onr few enemies were quickly exterminated, the loss on our 
side being four wounded, including my powder-wound. My 
fame was still farther celebrated, for I had again struck down 
the first man, who was a great chief, and had actually charged 
up to the muzzle of his gun, what few Indians have the 
stamina to do. On our return with the spoils of victory we 
were warmly congratulated by the tribe, and I was still 
farther ennobled by the additional name of Bull's Bobe, eoc- 
ferred on me by my ^ther. 

It was now the fall of the year. I had been a Crow irar 
many moons. It was time to repair to the tndiDg-post vi> 
obtain what articles we needed. I determined to acc umpa PT 
the party, and at least attend to the sale ci my own e&e». 
What peltry I had was worth three thousand doilari is Si, 
Louis, and I was solicitous to obtain sooetfain^ like ar. 
equivalent in exchange for it. 

We proceeded to Fort Clarke, on the Misso^. I ir^ivbd 
until the Indians had nearly completed their €rxebactj?»5i, 
speaking nothing but Crow language, dressed Hke a Crc/v, z.vt 
hair as long as a Crow's, and mysedf as blaek as a crcnr. K:^ 
one at the post doubted my being a Croir. Tc/vard tb& ti'jL- 
elusion of the bosiiiess, one of my tribe iiqisarbi m £3§ ywz, 
language ^or " be-has-i-pe-hish-a.*' Th<e clerk tfjrM z^Ji i::!*^:- 
stand his want, and diere was none of \ht lan^^t^ is ^iiSCLX i'x 
the Indian to point out. He at length caHsii ^ipp V> v>(^ i 
he eould divine the Indian*5 meaning. 

I then said in English, ^* Giesi\^fiiii«SL, ikxbx hAoir, viu^iit 
scariei cloth." 

If a bomb-sheQ had exploded in the icet ^zji^ ^/iiji fjfA 
have been more astonished. 

" Ah,** said one of them, " you q«ak Ecu^aw. \ ^C:j^rir c^^ 
youleamit?" 

"With the white mac** 

" How long were yoa with the 
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" More than twenty years." 

" Where did you live with them ? " 

" In St. Louis." 

" In St. Louis I in St, Louis I You have lived twenty years 
in St. Louis I ' ' 

Then they scanned me closely from head to foot, and Kipp 
Baid, " If you have lived twenty years in St. Louis, I'll swear 
you are no Crow." 

" No, I am not." 

"Then what may be your name?" 

" My name in English is James Beckwourth." 

" Good heavens I why I have heard your name mentioned a 
thousand times. Ton were supposed dead, and were so re- 
ported by Captain Sublet." 

" I am not dead, as you see ; I still move and breathe." 

" This explains the mystery," he added, turning to the clerk, 
" of those beaver-skins being marked ' J. B.' Well, well I if 
you are not a strange mortal 1 " 

All this conversation was uninteUigible to my Crow brethren, 
who were evidently proud to see a Crow talk so f uently to the 
white man. 

"Now," I said, "I have seen yon transact your bnsinesB 
without interposing with a word. You have cleared two or 
three thousand per cent, of your exchanges. I do not grudge 
it you. Were I in your place I should do the same. But I 
want a little more liberal treatment. I have toiled hard fot 
what I have obtained, and I want the worth of my earnings." 

I set my own price upon my property, and, to the great 
astonishment of my Indian bretjiren, I returned vrith as large 
a bale of goods as theirs would all together amount to. But, 
as I have said, an Indian is in no wise envious, and, instead 
of considering themselves unfairly used, they rejoiced at the 
white man's profusion to me, and supposed the overplus he 
had given me was an indenanity for the captivity they had held 
me in. 

On our return I made various presents to all my wives, 
some of whom I did not see for months together, and to many 
other relatives, I had still a good stock to trade upon, and 
could exchange with my brethren at any rate I offered, llkqr 
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plaoed implicit confidence in my integrity, and a beaTOr-skia 
exchoQged with me for one plug of tobaoco contested thera 
better than to have exchanged it for two vritb the white man. 

I had the fairest opportunity for the acqoisitioQ of aD 
immense fortune that ever was placed in man's way. By 
sayiug one word to the tribe I could have kept the white 
trader for ever out of their territory, and thus have gained the 
monopoly of the trade of the entire nation for any term of 
years. That I am not now in possession of a fortune equal to 
that of an Astor or a Girard is solely the fault of my own 
indolence, and I do not to this moment see how I came to 
nt^leot the golden opportunity. 

While returning from the trading-post, we (ell in with & 
party of about two hundred and fifty Cheyenne warriors, to 
oppose whom we numbered bot two hundred warriors, besides 
being encumbered with a still greater number of women. As 
good fortune would have it, they attacked us in the daj'time, 
while we were moving; whereas, had they but waited till we 
were encamped, and our horses turned out, I do not see how 
we could have escaped defeat. In travelling, every warrior 
led his war-horse by his side, with lance and shield attached 
to the saddle. 

The enemy was first seen by one of our scouts at some little 
distance from the main body. On seeing they were dis- 
covered, they gave chase to bim, and continued on until they 
came .upon our whole party. Everj- man transferred himself 
to his war-horse, and was instantly ready to receive them. 
They advanced upon our line, were received without wavering, 
and finally driven back. It was now our turn to attack. We 
charged furiously with our whole force, completely sweeping 
everything from before ns, and killing or disabling at least 
fifty of the enemy. They rallied and returned, but the recep- 
tion they met with soon put them to rout, and they fled 
precipitately into the timber, where wo did not care to follow 
them. 

Our loss was severe; aine warriora killed and thirteen 
wounded, inohidiiig r-*™ ' '--d -■■.■^i.ivfil an arrow in the 
head — not eamai' .. 'limy. 

We alsoIoBk' ■^. 
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We took eleven scalps upon the field, and the CheyenneB 
aiterwEird confessed to the loss of fifty-six warriors. When 
we lost a horse in the action, the women would immediately 
supply its place with a fresh one. We were nearly two hundred 
miles from home, and we carried our dead all the way thither. 

On arriving at home, I found my father greatly irritated. 
He bad lost two hundred and fifty head of horses from his 
own herd, stolen by the Black Feet, who had raised a general 
contribution from the whole village. His voice was still for 
war, and he insisted on giving immediate chaee. I dissuaded 
him from his intention, representing to him his advanced 
years, and promising to go myself and obtain satisfaction for 
hia losses. He reluctantly consented to this arrangement ; 
but, four or five days after my departure on the errand, his 
medicine became so strong that he started off with a party, 
taking an opposite direction to the one I had gone on. My 
party consisted of two hundred and twenty good warriors, 
and my course lay for the head-waters of the Arkansas, in the 
Arrap-a-ho country. 

We fell in with no enemies on our way until we arrived at 
a village which contained upward of one hundred lodges. We 
formed our plans for assaulting the place the next day, when 
we discovered four white men, whom we surrounded. The 
poor fellows thought their last day was come, and I was 
amused to overhear their conversation. 

" They will surely kill us all," said one. 

" In what manner will they kill us ? " asked another. 

" They may bum us," suggested a third. 

Then they communed among themselves, little thinking 
there was one overhearing them who sympathized with every 
apprehension they expressed. 

They summed up their consultation by one saying, " If they 
attempt to kill us, let us use our knives to the best advantage, 
and sell our lives as dearly as possible." 

" Gentlemen," said I, " I will spare you that trouble." 

" Great God 1 " they exclaimed, " Mr. Beokwourth, is that 
you ? " 

"Yes," I replied, "that is my name. You are perfectly 
safe, but you must not leave our camp till to-morrow." 
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" For what reason ? " they inquired. 

"Becaase there is a village close by which we mean to 
assault at daybreak, aud we do not wish our design to be 
known." 

'■ Oh," said they, " we should not communicate youi' designs, 
■and we did not even know of the village." 

They then poured out beforu uie a whole sea of misfortunes. 
"They had been trapping— had met with very good success; 
the Indians had stolen their horses ; in attempting to cross 
the river by means of a badly-constmcted raft, the raft had 
fallen to pieces, and they had lost everything — peltry, guns, 
and ammunition. They were now making their way to New 
Mexico, with nothing to eat and no gun to kill game with, 
They wei-e among Indians, and were two or three hundred 
miles from the nearest settlements of New Mexico. I enter- 
tained them well while they stayed, and, after our assault in 
the morning, I gave them two guua and twenty rounds of 
ammunition, and counselled them to take advantage of the 
surprise of the Indians to make good their escape. One of 
the four afterward informed me that they reached the settle- 
ments in safety, having killed a buffalo and a deer on the 
way. 

We made the assault as appointed. We wei'e mounted on 
horses we had taken from the village during the night, aa 
Indians go on horse -stealing expeditions on foot. I divided 
my force into two bodies, giving uiy principal scout the 
cominaad of one. I gave orders to run off their horses without 
risking a battle, if no opposition were offered ; but, if they 
Bhowed fight, to kill whatever came in their way. The 
Arrap-a-hos are verj' poor warriors, but on tlus occasion they 
defended themselves with commendable aeal and braveiy. 
We were, however, compeUed to kill fourteen of them, for our 
own security, before we could get their horses well Started. 
On our side we had four wounded; and if they had not 
delayed to scalp the fallen Indians, that might have been 
avoided. 

We succeeded In driving away over sixteen hundred horses, 
all well conditioned, with which we arrived safely at home. 
My father also returned about the Bame time with near three 
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thousftiid head, all aaperior animals. The Bull's Bobe 
had certainty done wonders, and we were entertained 
greatest feast I had ever seen. The whole village was illumi- 
nated with namerous/eio: de joie, and such dancing was never 
kaown before. 

I received another addition to my list of titles in commemo- 
ration ot this event, Is-ko-chu-e-chu-re, the Enemy of Horses. 

A feud now broke out, which had been long brewing, 
between two different parties in our village, one of which 
worshipped foses, and the other worshipped dogs. Tha 
warriors of the latter party were called Dog Soldiers, of which 
I was the leader ; the other party was led by Red Eyes, The 
quarrel originated about the prowess of the respective parties, 
and was fostered by Bed Eyes, on the part of tha rival com- 
pany, and by Yellow Belly (in Indian A -re -she-res), a man in 
my company. This A-re-she-res was as brave an Indian aa 
ever trod the plain, but he was also a very bad Indian — that 
is, he was disagreeable in his manners, and very Insulting In 
his conversation. 

Red Eyes was equally brave, but of a different disposition. 
His was a reserved pride ; the braggadocio of A-re-ehe-res 
offended him. This rivalry developed into an open rupture, 
and the pipe-men were obliged to interfere to prevent open 
liostlhties. At length it was proposed, in order to cement a 
final peace between the two warriors, that each should select 
from his own party a certain number of men. and go and 
wage common war against some enemy— the question of 
bravery to be decided by the number of scalps brought in on 

Red Eyes accordingly chose from his party eighteen of the 
best men, himself maldng the nineteenth — men who would 
suffer death rather than show their backs to the enemy. A- 
re-she-res, with his accustomed fanfaronade, said, " I can beat 
that party with less men ; I will only take sixteen men, and 
bring in more scalps than they." 

He came to me and said, " Enemy of Horses, I WEint you to 
go with me and die with me. It is of no use for you to stay 
with this people ; they are not brave any longer. Come with 
me, and we will enter the spirit land together, where the in- 
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h&bitasta are all br&ve. There is better huutiug grouud iu the 
country of the Great Spirit. Come ! " 

I iBptied I would rather not go on such an errand. I have 
wouen to live for, and defend against the enemies of the 
Crows ; that when I fought I wished to destroy the enemy and 
preserve my own lite. " That," aaid I, " is braverj' and pru- 
dence combined." 

■' Ah 1 " answered he, " you a leader of the Dog Soldiers, and 
refuse to go 1 There are pititier women in the land of tlie 
Great Spirit than any of your squaws, and game in much 
greater abundance. I earn nothing about my hfe : 1 am ready 
to go to the land of the Great Spirit, You must go with me : 
perhaps your medicine will save not only yourself, but all of 
ua. If so, it will be so much the better." 

I, not wishing to be thought cowardly, especially by A-re- 
she-res, at length consented to accompany biiii, on the condi- 
tion that he would stifle all harsh feeling against our brethi-en, 
and, let our expedition result as it would, accept the decision 
in good faith, and never refer to the past. 

" It ia well," he said ; " let it be as your words speak." 

The two parlies started on different routes to the Cheyenne 
country. I regarded it as a foolhardy enterprise, but if it 
resolted iu the establishment of peace, I was coutented to take 
part in it, at whatever personal sacrifice. We used every pre- 
caution against a surprise, and A-re-ehe-res willingly adapted 
his movements to my counsel ; for, though he was as brave as 
a hon, and fonght with the utmost desperation, he was veiy 
inconsiderate of consequences, and had no power of calculating 
present combinations to come at a desired result. 

.\fter travelling about twenty days, we arrived at a consider- 
able elevation, from whence we could see, at some distance of 
the prairie, about thirty of the enemy engaged in killing 
buffalo. We could also see their village at a distance of three 
miles. 

" There is an opportunity," said A-re-ahe-res ; " now let us 
charge these Indians in the o\>&n prairie." 

"No, no," I repUed; "there are too many of them; the 
Cheyenues are brave warriors 1 if you wish to carry home their 
scalps, we must get into their path and waylay them ; by that 
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means we shall ViU many of Ibem, and run less risk of onr 
own lives. We shall gain more honour by preserving the 
lives of our warriors, and taking back the scaJpa of the enemy, 
than by sacrificing our lives in a rash and inconsiderate 

cliarge," 

" Your words are true," said he, " and we will do as you 
say." 

"Tbeu," added I, " turn your robes the hair side out, and 
follow me," 

We wound our way down the trail through which they must 
aecessarily pass to reach their village, and kept on until wo 
reached a place where there were three, gullies woro by the 
passage of the water. Through the centre gully the trail 
passed, thus leaving a formidable position on each side, in 
which an ambuscade had ample concealment. I divided my 
party, giving the command of oue division to A-re-she-res. 
We took our stations in the ditches on each side the trail, 
though not exactly opposite to each other. I directed the 
opposite party not to &re a gun until they should hear ours, 
and then each man to take the enemy in the order of prece- 
dence. The unsuspecting Cheyennes, as soon as they had 
finished butchering aud dressing the buffalo, began to approach 
us in parties of from three to eight or ten, their horses loaded 
with moat, which they were bearing to the village. When 
there were about a dozen abreast of my pai-ty, I made a signal 
to fire, and nine Cheyennee felt before our balls, and eight 
Ijefore those of A-re-ahe-res's party. Some few of the enemy 
who had passed on, hearing the guns, returned to see what the 
matter was, and three of them became victims to our bullets. 
We all rushed from our hiding-places then, and some fell to 
scalpuig the prostrate foe, and some to cutting the lashings of 
the meat in order to secure the horses, the remainder keeping 
the sun-iving enemy at bay. Having taken twenty scalps, we 
^praug upon the horses we had freed from their packs, and 
retreated precipitately, tor the enemy was coming in sight in 
great numbers. 

We made direct (or the timber, aud, leaving our horses, took 
i*efuge in a rocky place in the mountain, where we considered 
ourselves protected for a while from their attEiokSi To storm 
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US in front they had to atlvauce right la the face of our bullets, 
atid to reach ua in the rear they had to take a circuitous route 
of several uiiles round the base of the mountain. The enemy 
evinced the utmost bravery, as they made repeated assaults 
right up to the fortification that sheltered us. Their bullets 
showered around us without injury, but we could bring down 
one man at every discharge. To scalp them, however, was 
out of the question. 

During the combat a great Chejeune brave, named Leg-in- 
the- Water, charged directly into our midst, and aimed a deadly 
thrust with his lauce at one of our braves. The warrior 
assailed instantly shivered the weapon with his battle-axe, and 
inflicted a ghastly wound in his assailant's shoulder with a 
second blow. He managed to escape, leaving his horse dead 
in our midst. 

By this time we were encompassed with the enemy, which 
induced the belief in our minds that retreat would be the safest 
course. None of our party was wounded except A-re-she-ras, 
who had his arm broken with a bullet between the shoulder 
and elbow. He made light of the wound, only regretting that 
he could no longer discharge his gun ; but he wielded his 
battle-axe with his left hand as well as ever. 

When night came on we evacuated our fortress, unperoeived 
by our enemies. They, deeming our escape impossible, were 
quietly resting, intending to assault us with their whole force 
in the moniing, and take our scalps at all hazards. Moving 
with the stealth of a cat, we proceeded along the summit of a 
rocky cliff until we came to a cleft or ravine, through which 
we descended from the bluff to the bottom, which was 
covered with a heavy growth of timber. We then hastened 
home, arriving there on the twenty-eighth day from the lime 
we left. 

They had given us over tor lost ; but when they saw ua 
returning with twenty scalps, and only one of our party hurt, 
their grief gave way to admiration, and we were hailed with 
shouts of applause. 

Our rival party, under Red Eyes, had returned five or six 
days previously, bringing with them seventeen scalps, obtained 
at the loss of one man. Our party was declared the victor, 
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since we bad taken the greater Quinber of scalps, with the 
weaker party, and without loss of life, thus excelling our rivals 
in three several points. Bed Eyes cheerfully acknowledged 
himself beaten, good feeling was restored, and the subject of 
each other's bravery was never after discussed. 

We had still another advantage, inasmuch as we could 
dance, a celebration they were deprived of, as they had lost a 
warrior; they, however, joined our party, and wanted nothing 
in heartiness to render our dance sufficiently boisterous to 
suffice for the purpose of both. 

All the dancing is performed in the open air, with the solid 
ground for a floor. It consists of jumping up and down, inter- 
mixed vrith violent gestures and stamping; they keep time 
with a drum or tambourine, composed of astelope-skio 
stretched over a hoop, the whole party singing daring the 
performance. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Great Lots of Horees in (he Mountain B—Destinotive Battle with the Blaok 
Feet— Storming of their Natural Fort— Troable with the Cheyennes. 

WE went along without noteworthy occurrence until the 
following March, when we moved from the western to 
the eastern side of wh&t was at that time called Tongue Biver 
Mountain, one of the peaks of the Rocky Mountain chain. 
The boffaloee had receded from the environs of our old camp- 
ing-ground, and had been attracted to the region whither we 
removed in ooosequeuce of the grass being in a more forward 
state. 

Our community numbered ten thousand Bouls^men, women, 
and children — together with an immense number of horses. 
In crossing the mountain, we found the snow to be of so great 
depth, being farther increased with a three days' recent storm, 
that the mountain was impassable. In this severe journey, 
which occupied three days, we had twelve hundred horses 
perish in the snow. Previously, the Black Feet had stolen 
eight hundred head, and we were in no condition to follow 
them, as we were all engaged in packing up for removal. We 
reached the prairie, on the easteru side of the mountain, after 
a toilsome journey, and found good camping-ground on Box 
Elder Creek. The morning following our arrival we started on 
a surround, in parties of fifty and upward, as our whole popu- 
lation was without meat. I rode a pack-horse, and three of 
my wives were with me, each leading a saddle-horse. I had 
not proceeded far before I heard a noise that sounded very 
much like a war-hoop. I stopped my horse to listen. Those 
near me said it was a signal from one of the parties, who bad 
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discovered bnfhlo, and we proceeded on our joainey. Soon, 
however, I heard the yell again, and I became satisfied there 
was something more than bnfialo astir. I rode to a small 
eminence close by, and descried a party of onr hcnter^ at a 
distance making signals for others to snccour them. I turned 
back to my wives, and despatched two of them to the village 
for my war instmments, and then galloped on to ascertain the 
cause of the alarm. Not more than fifty of our warriors were 
then before me. 

I then learned that they had before them a party of one 
hnndred and sixty Black Foot warriors, who had thrown them- 
selves into an apparently impr^nable fortress. It was a 
stronghold manifestly thrown np in some of Nature's grand 
conTnlsons, it would seem, for the very porpose to which it 
was DOW applied. It was a huge mass of granite, forming a 
natoial wall in front of a graduated height, varying from 
twenty-five feet to six feet, the lowest part ; it was solid, and 
nearly perpendicular all ronnd. 

Hiere was in oar camp a yoong Eentnckian named Robert 
Mildnmi, natnrally a brave fellow, though he seldom went out 
in the war parties ; but when the village was assaulted, he 
always fongfat like a tiger. He was a good trapper and a 
skilfnl blacksmith, and had been oat in the employ of the 
American Fur Company. I met him while we were surveying 
the enemy's stronghold. 

I said to him, "Mildrom, if the adage is true, there is policy 
in war. These Indians make no question of our bravery ; had 
we not better resign to them the brunt of this encounter, and 
not expose our lives in a cause that we have no concern in ? 
How do you intend to act?" 

" As for me," said Mildrom, " I must be in the fray. If we 
are to see any fun, I want my share of the entertainment." 

" Well," said I, " I shall endeavour to keep by you." 

The Indians had by this time assembled to the number of 
from five to seven hundred, and were watching the fort inde- 
cisively, awaiting instructions from the chief. Many had 
succeeded in running and sheltering under the wall, while 
aeveral had been shot in making the attempt. I ran to the 
wall to reconnoitre it, and soon saw there were two ways in 
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which it could be taken ; one was by bombardment, and the 
other was by storm. Bombardment was out of the question, 
as our heaviest caUbre was a rifle-bore. I wailed to see what 
steps would be taken. 

Long Hair, the head chief of the nation, said, " Warriors, 
listen 1 Our marrow-hones are broken ; the enemy baa chosen 
& strong fort ; we cannot drive them from it without sacrificing 
too many men. Warriors, retreat I " 

I replied, " No ; hold ! Warriors, listen ! IE these old men 
cannot fight, let them retire with the women and children. 
We can kill every one of these Black Feet ; then let us do it. 
If we attempt to nin from here, we shall be shot in the back, 
and lose more wan-iors than to fight and kill them all. If we 
get killed, our friends who love us here will mourn our loss, 
while those in tbe spirit land will sing and rejoice to welcome 
us there, if we ascend to them dying like braves. The Great 
Spirit has sent these enemies here for us to slay ; if we do not 
slay them, he will be angr)- with us, and will never suffer us to 
conquer our enemies again. He will drive off all our buffaloes, 
and will wither the grass on the prairies. No, warriors I wo 
will fight as long as one of them survives. Come, follow me, 
and I will show you how the braves of the great white chief 
fight their enemies I " 

" Kaemy of Horses," esclaimed hundreds of the brave and 
impatient warriors who were crowded round ine. " lead us, and 
we will follow you to the spirit land." 

Accepting the charge, I stationed a large body of those who 
were never known to flinch on one side of the position, which 
I, with my followers, intended to scale. I thus thought to 
engage the attention of the enemy until we made good our 
entrance, when I felt no longer doubtful of success. I then 
told them as I threw up my shield the third time, and shouted 
" Hoo-ki-hi," they were to scale the wall as fast as possible, 
and beat down whatever resistance might be offered them. 

I had divested myself of all my weapons except my battle- 
axe and seal ping- knife, the latter being attached to my wrist 
with a string. I then made the signal, and when I raised the 
shout " Hoo-ki-hi," the party opposite began to hoist one 
another up. When I sprang for the summit of the wall, I . 
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found that my women were holding my belt ; I cut it loose with 
my knife, and left it in their hands. I was the first on the 
wall, but was immediately followed by some scores of warriors. 
The enemy's whole attention, when we entered the arena, was 
directed to the opposite party, and we had time to cut numbers 
down before they were aware of our entrance. The carnage 
for some minutes was fearful, and the Black Feet fought with 
desperation, knowing their inevitable doom if taken. The 
clash of battle-axes, and the yells of the opposing combatants 
were truly appalling. Many leaped the wall only to meet their 
certain doom below, where hundreds of battle-axes and lances 
were ready to drink their blood as soon as they touched ground. 
The interior surface of this huge rock was concave, and the 
blood all ran to the centre, where it formed a pool, which 
emitted a sickening smell as the warm vapour ascended to om* 
nostrils. It was also a work of great difficulty to keep one's 
feet, as the mingled gore and brains were scattered everywhere 
round this fatal place. The blood of the Crow and the Black 
Foot mingled together in this common pool, for many of our 
warriors fell in this terrible strife. 

All was silent within a few minutes after we had gained an 
entrance. Victims who were making away with their bowels 
ripped open were instantly felled with the battle-axe and stilled 
in death. The wounded were cared for by their friends, and 
the dead removed from sight. Upward of forty Crows were 
killed, and double the number wounded. There were engaged 
on the side of tlie Crows about twenty white men, and only one 
was wounded, though nearly all scaled the wall with the 
Indians. Mildrum was seriously injured by leaping from the 
heights after an Indian, but he soon recovered. 

Our spoils were one hundred and sixty scalps, and an 
immense quantity of gims and ammunition, a large amount of 
dried meats, with arrows, lances, knives, in great abundance. 

Here an incident happened with my little wife and mother 
worth mentioning. They were seated outside, and under the 
wall, when Owl Bear, one of the chiefs, happening to pass, 
asked the girl if she was not the wife of the Enemy of Horses. 
She answered that she was. 

"I thought so," he said, "because you are such a pretty 
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little squaw ; but yoo have no huubaud now ; he was shot 
through the bead in the fort, and instantly killed ; and here 
. you are playing with sticks t " 

The poor thing, together with her mother, screamed out at 
the tntelUgeuce, and, seizing a battle-axe, each cut off a finger. 
The girl then stabbed her forehead with a knife, and was 
iustantly dripping with blood. The chief came laughing to 
me, and said, " That little wife of yours loves you bettor than 
any of your other wives." 

" How do you know ? " I inquired. 

" Because I told them all you were dead, and she was the 
only one thnt cut off a finger ; " and he laughed aloud as he 
passed on. 

Soon, however, she climbed the wall, and forced her way 
into the fort, and came directly to me. She presented a 
sickening spectacle, and was covered entirely with blood. 
Sueing me, she burst into tears, and as soon as she could 
articulate, said, " Why, you are not dead, after all 1 Owl Bear 
told me you were killed, and I came to seek your body." 

" Who are yoo mourning for? " I asked ; " is your brother 
or father ecalped? " 

"No; I mourned because I thought you were killed; Owl 
Bear told me you were." 

"You must not believe all you hear," I said ; " some Indians 
haxe crooked tongues. But come and spread your robe, and 
carry this gun and spoils of my first victim to the village, and 
there wash your face and bind up your finger." 

She did as I directed her, and departed. 

As soon as we had collected all the trophies bequeathed us 
by our fallen foes, and gathered all our own dead, we moved 
back to the new camp. On our way, I exerted myself to the 
utmost to console the afflicted mourners. I told them that 
their friends were happy in the spirit land, where there were 
no enemies to fight, where all was everlasting conteutment, 
and where tli&y were happy in endless amusement. I said 
that in a few days I would avenge the tall of our warriors, and 
depart for that peaceful land myself. 

I could plainly see that this last promise afforded them more 
satisfaction than all my other consoling remarks ; but I disliked 
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to see their horrid fftshion of monmiiig, and mj* promise of 
fatnre victory Hpeedil; washed their faces of thdr present 
grief ; for a promise from me was confided in by all the tribe. 
There was, of coarse, no dancing, for we had lost too many 
warriors ; but in the evening there was great visiting throogb- 
OQt the village, to talk over the events of the day, and hear the 
statements of those who had taken part in the battle. Xiong 
Hair came to the lodge of my father to congratulate me on my 
great feat in scaling the wall, and to talk of the victory of his 
people achieved through my valour. All who were presenb 
related the deeds they had performed. As each narrated hi» 
exploits, all listened with profound attention. 

While this was going on, my little wife, who sat near by, 
crawled behind me, and, whispering in my ear, inquired if I 
had obtained any coos. These coos slie inquired after are the 
same as counts in a game of billiards : the death of one warrior 
counts as one ; of two warriors counts as two ; every battle- 
axe or gun taken counts one to the victor's merit. I said I 
had not, at which she looked aghast. But when the question 
was put to me by the chief shortly after, I answered " Eleven," 
On this she administered eleven taps on my back with her 
finger, and again whispered, " Ah ! I thought your tongue was 
crooked when you told me you had no coos." All the coos are 
registered in the great medicine lodge in favour of the brave 
who wins them. 

I trust that the reader does not suppose tbati waded through 
these scenes of carnage and desolation without some serious 
reflections on the matter. Disgusted at the repeated acts of 
cruelty I witnessed, I often resolved to leave these wild children 
of the forest and return to civilized life ; but before I could acb 
upon my decision, another scene of strife would occur, and the 
Enemy of Horses was always the first sought for by the tribe. 
I had been uniformly successful so far ; and how I had escaped, 
while scores of warriors had been stricken down at my side, 
was more than I could understand. I was well aware that' 
many of my friends knew of the life I was leading, and I almost 
feared to think of the opinions they must form of my character. 
But, in justification, it may be uiged that the Crows had never 
shed the blood of the white man during my stay in their camp. 
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and I did not intend they ever should, if 1 could raise a voice 
to prevent it. They were constantly at war with tribes who 
coveted the scalps of the white man. but the Crows were 
uniformly faithful in their obhgations to my race, and would 
rather serve than injure their white brethren without any con- 
sideration of profit. 

In addition to this, Self interest would whisper her counsel. 
I knew I could acquire the riches of Crcesns if I could bat 
dispose of the valuable stock of peltiy I had the means of 
accumulating. I required hut au object in view to turn the 
attention of the Indians to the thousands of traps that were 
laid by to rust. I would occasionally use arguments to turn 
them from their unprofitable hfe, and engage them in peaceful 
industry. But I found tiie Indian would be Indian still, in 
spite of my efforts to improve him. 

They would answer, " Our enemies steal our horses ; we 
must fight and get them hack again, or steal in turn. Without 
horses we can make no aiirrountls, nor could we, to protect our 
lives, fight our foes when they attack our villages." 

Of course these arguments were unanswerable. So long as 
they were surrounded with enemies, they must he prepared to 
defend themselves. The large majority of Indian troubles 
arise from their unrestrained appropriation of each other's 
horses. It is their only branch of wealth ; like the miser with 
his gold, their greed for horses cannot be satisfied. Al! their 
other wants are merely attended to from day to day ; their 
need supplied, they look no farther ; but their appetite for 
horses is insatiable : they are ever demanding more. 

Mildrum and myself had a 'ong conversation on the subject 
while he was smarting from the injury he received in leaping 
from the fort. He would say, " Beckwourth, I am pretty well 
used to this Indian life ; there is a great deal in it that charms 
me. But when I think of my old Kentucky home — of father, 
mother, and other friends whom I tenderly love, and with 
whom I could be so happy, I wonder at the vagabond spirit 
that holds me here among these savages, fighting their battles, 
and risking my life and scalp, which I fairly suppose exceeds iu 
value ten thousand of these blood-thirsty heathen. How, in 
the name of all that is sacred, can we reconcile ourselves to 
it? Why don't we leave them?" 
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The medicine men beld a council, and resolved to remove the 
village ; the Great Spirit was displeased with the spot, and had 
therefore suffered all our warriors to be killed. We accor- 
dingly pulled up stakes and moved a short distance farther. 

While we were busy moving, my little squaw angered me, 
and I drove her away. She not daring to disobey me, I saw 
no more of her until she supposed my anger was appeased. 
She then came to the lodge while I was conversing with my 
brothers, and, putting her childish head into the door, said 
hombly, ■' I know you are angry with me, but I want you to 
come and stay at our lodge to-night; we are outside the 
village, and my father and mother are afraid." 

" Yea," said my brother, " she has no ears now ; she is but 
a child ; she will have ears when she grows older ; you had 
better go and protect the old people." 

I told her to run home, and I would soon follow. 

I went to the lodge accordingly. In the night I heard tl 
snorting of horses, which were tied near the lodge door. 
crept softly out and looked cai-efully around. I iheu crawled, 
without the least noise, out of th& lodge, and caught si; 
an Indian, who I knew was there tor no good purpose. 
v/fts using the utmost precaution ; he had a sharp-pointed 
etick, with whicli he raised the loaves that lay in his way, 
BO that his feet might not crush them, and thus alarm the 
iuiiiates of the lodge. Every step brought him nearer to the 
animals, who, with necks cui-ved and ears erect, gave an 
occasional snort at the approach of the Indian. This would 
bring him to a halt. Then again be would bring his stick into 
action, and prepare a place for another step, not mistn.istingjj 
that he was approaching the thi-eshold of death. The ropea' 
were tied close to the lodge door, and to untie them he must 
approach within six feet of where I lay on the ground, I let 
hhii advance as near as I thought safe, when, with one hound, 
I gi-appled him, and gave the war-hoop. He was the hardest 
to hold that ever I had my arms around, but 1 bad both his 
anus pinned in my embrace round liis lithe aud nimble body, 
and he could not release one so as to draw his knife. Instantly 
wo were surrounded vrith fifty armed warriors ; and when 
saw a sufficient breastwork round about, I released my hoi 
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and stepped back. He was riddled with bullets in an instant, 
and fell without a cry. 

His flcalp sufficed to wash off the mourning-paint from 
every face in the village, and all was turned into mirth, 
lUthough this general change in feeling did not restore the 
dismembered fingers or heal their voluntary wounds. Greater 
than ever was the Enemy of Horses, and I received a still 
more ennobling appellation, Shas-ka-o-hcsh-a, the Bobtail 
Horse. The village exhausted itself in showing its admiration 
of my exploit ; and my single scalp was greeted with as much 
honour as if I had slaughtered a hundred of the enemy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Short Account of Pine Leaf, the Crow Heroine— Twenty Days* Battle with 
the Cheyennes — ^Betam of the Village to the west Side of the Moon- 
tains— Letter from M'Eenzie— Visit to Lis Trading-post at the Month 
of the Yellow Stone. 

IN connection with my Indian experience, I conceive it to 
be my duty to devote a few lines to one of the bravest 
women that ever lived, namely, Pine Leaf — in Indian, Bar- 
ohee-am-pe. For an Indian, she possessed great intellectual 
powers. She was endowed with extraordinary muscular 
strength, with the activity of the cat and the speed of the 
antelope. Her features were pleasing, and her form sym- 
metrical. She had lost a brother in the attack on our village 
before mentioned — a great brave, and her twin brother. He 
was a fine specimen of the race of red men, and bade fair to 
rise to distinction ; but he was struck down in his strength, 
and Pine Leaf was left to avenge his death. She was at that 
time twelve years of age, and she solemnly vowed that she 
would never marry until she had killed a hundred of the enemy 
with her own hand. Whenever a war-party started. Pine Leaf 
was the first to volunteer to accompany them. Her presence 
among them caused much amusement to the old veterans ; but 
if she lacked physical strength, she always rode the fleetest 
horses, and none of the warriors could outstrip her. All ad- 
mired her for her ambition, and as she advanced in years, 
many of the braves grew anxious for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of her vow. She had chosen my party to serve in, and 
when I engaged in the fiercest struggles, no one was more 
promptly at my side than the young heroine. She seemed 
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incap&ble of Eear; and when she arrived at womauhood, could 
fire a gun without flinching, and use the Indian weapcus with 
as gi'eat dexterity as the most accoinpliahed warrior. 

I began to feel more than a common attachment toward her. 
Her intelligence charmed me, and her modest and becoming 
-demeanour singled her out from her sex. One day. while 
riding leisurely along, I asked her to marry me provided we 
both returned aafe. She flashed her dark eye upon luhie. 
' You have too many already," she said. " Do you suppose I 
would break my vow to the Great Spirit ? He sees and knows 
all things ; he would be angry with me, and would not sufier 
ne to live to avenge my brother's death." 

I told her that my medicine said that I must marry her, and 
then I could never be vanquished or killed in battle. She 
laughed and said, " Well, I will marry you." 

" When we return ? " 

" No ; but when the pine-leaves turn yiillow." 

I reflected that it would soon be autumn, and regarded her 
promise as valid. A few days afterward it occurred to my mind 
that pine-leaves do not turn yellow, and I saw I had been 
practised upon. 

When I again spoke to her on the subject, I said, " Pine 
Leaf, you promised to marry me when the pine-leaves should 
turn yellow ; it has occurred to me that they never giow 
yellow." 

She returned no answer except a hearty laugh. 

" Am I to understand that you never intend to marry me ? " 
I inquired. 

" Yes, I will marry you," she said, u-ith a coquettish smite. 

"But when?" 

" When you shall find a red-headed Indian." 

I saw I advanced nothing by importuning her, and I let the 
matter rest. However, to help her on with her vow, I never 
killed an Indian if she was by to perform it for me, thinking 
that when her number were immolated there might be bettor 
chance of pressing my suit. 

We frequently shifted our campiug-ground, in order to keep 
Qp with the buffalo and furnish our horses with suflicient 
grass, for we had 8uch an immense nmuber [that the piaicie 
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round our lodges in a few days had the appearance of a closely- 
mown meadow. Finally, we removed to the western side of 
the mountain again, and encamped on Little Horn Eiver, one 
of the sources of the Yellow Stone. Shortly after our encamp- 
ment we found there was a village of Cheyennes about twelve 
miles distant, and an incessant warfare was maintained between 
the two villages for twenty days. Sometimes they would take 
three or four Crow scalps ; in return, our party would retaliate 
by taking as many of theirs. Thus they went on, with varying 
fortune, during the whole twenty days. 

I had never been engaged in these skirmishes; but one 
evening, I, with three others, among whom was Yellow Belly ^ 
resolved to go on an adventure. Accordingly, we started for 
the Cheyenne, arriving there the next morning, and unhesitat- 
ingly entered their village while the inmates were quietly 
reposing. After passing through one quarter of the village, 
we saw an Indian approaching, who, on perceiving us, wheeled 
his horse to escape. I shot an arrow into his back, but, before 
he fell, I rode up, cut him down with my battle-axe, and rode 
on. One of our party, not wishing to lose his scalp, dis- 
mounted to take it. In doing so he lost his horse, which 
followed us, leaving his rider on foot close to the enemy's 
village, whence the aroused warriors were issuing like hornets. 
Perceiving his danger, I rode back, and took him up behind 
me. We had to run for it ; but we made good our escape, 
driving home before us seven horses captured from the enemy. 
This was considered a great achievement by our Crow brethren, 
and they again washed their faces. 

The enemy now charged upon our village, kiUing six Crows, 
among whom was a brother-in-law of mine. His relatives 
appealed to me to avenge them. Supposing that the enemy 
would renew the attack the next day, I selected one hundred 
and thirty warriors, all well mounted, to waylay them. We 
posted ourselves midway between the belligerent viUages, but 
the Cheyennes had passed within a few hundred yards before 
we were in ambush. Being there, the idea occurred to me to 
await their return. On their repulse from the viUage we would 
spring up and cut off their retreat, and, I made no doubt, 
succeed in killing a great number of their warriors. 
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It fell out fts I had expected. The Crows drove them back 
with a loss to the enemy of four ; and when they neared us, 
their horses were badly jaded, and our friends hotly in pursuit. 
We sprung up, cutting off their retreat, and they, sorely pressed 
in their rear, seeing our party in front cutting down right and 
left, became panic-struck, and fied in all directions. 

We took sixteen scalps, with the horses and equipments of 
! faUen warriors, and returned home in triiunph. This 
made twenty scalps taken in one day, which was considered 
by the Crows a glorious victory, and the scalp-dance was 
performed with unusual vivacity. In this battle the heroine 
was by my aide, and fought with her accustomed audacity. I 
counted five coos, and she three, for three enemies killed with 
her lance. The Cheyennea, disconcerted with their misadven- 
ture, njoved their village away from the Crow territory. 

We also took up our line of march, and moved on to Clai'ke's 
Fork, a branch of the Yellow Stone, where we found abundance 
of buffalo and good grass. While encamped here I received a 
letter from Mr. M'Kenzie, written at Fort Union, at the mouth 
of the Yellow Stone, where he desired me to see him. It was 
delivered to me by Mr. Winters, who, in company with one 
man, had found his way unharmed. M'Kenzie wished me to 
Bee him immediately on business of importance, as he wished, 
through my influence, to estabhsh a. trade with the Crows. 

On communicating my intention of performing the journey, 
all expostulated at my going. I gave theni nay positive word 
that I would return in eighteen suns, if not killed on the way. 
It was a long and hazardous journey to undertake, having to 
traverse a distance of seven hundred and sixty miles, exposed 
to numerous bands of hostile Indians. I succeeded in reaching 
the fort in safety, where I found M'Kenzie with a great stock 
of miscellaneous goods. I arrived late in the afternoon, des- 
patched my business with bim hastily, and started on my 
return in the morning. I took ten pack-horses laden with 
goods to trade with the Indians, in addition to which several 
boats were freighted and sent to me up the Yellow Stone, 
Two men accompanied me to the Crow country. We had no 
trouble on our way until we arrived within a tew miles of our 
I village (as I supposed it), when, as we were marching on, I 
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ramarked something unfamiliar in the appearance of the place. 
I ordered the two men to turn their animals ap a little valley 
dose hj, while I took a nearer look at the village. A closer 
inspection confirmed my mistake ; I saw the lodges were 
painted a different colour from our own. I followed the pack- 
borses, and found a trail which led to the Crow village, and 
concealed from the observation of the village we had ap- 
proached. Soon after entering the trail, I discovered the 
fresh tracks of five Indians, going the direction that we were. 
I halted the pack-horses, and rode on to get a sight of tbem. 
At a short distance I perceived the five men, and, unobserved 
by them, I rode on and entered a low place until I approached 
irithin a few rods of tbem. I took a ehort survey of them, 
and concluded that they must be enemies belonging to the 
village we had just left. They were "on foot, and I conceived 
myself a match for the whole five. I levelled my rifle, and 
was taking aim, when my horse moved his head and discon- 
certed my sight. I tried again with precisely the same result. 
I then dismounted, and advanced two or three steps nearer my 
object. As I was about to fire, having the rein on my arm, the 
horse made another motion, thus spoiling my aim for the third 
time. At that moment one of them made a yawning expression 
in the Crow language, and I was so terrified at his narrow 
escape that the rifie dropped from my hand. I called to them, 
telling them the danger they had escaped. 

" Why," said they, " you would not have attacked five of us?" 

" Yes," I said, "and would have killed every one of you, 
had you been enemies." 

They then informed me that they had lost two men that day 
near the village of the Black Feet, who were now, beyond 
doubt, dancing over their scalps. I did not wait to bear more, 
bat directed them to return to my horses and assist the men 
in getting on to the Grow village as soon as possible. I rode 
forward to make my arrival known. 

My return was welcomed with the Uveliest demonstrations 
of joy by the whole tribe. But I delayed no time in cere- 
monial. I called a cooncil forthwith, and informed tbem that 
the Black Feet were encamped ten miles distant, that two of 
out warriors had that day fallen by their hands, and that we: 
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luasl go and areuge tbeir death. The chief assented ; but, as 
a preliminary, directed me and another lo count their lod^ 
that night. I nndertook the dangercms task, althou^ extremely 
fatigued with my long juuroey. We suceeedtjd in the object 
of our expedition, anil IqxoiA (heir lodges outQumbeivd ours by 
one. There are, as a general thing, from four to six warriors 
to a lodge; the Black Foot Tillage comprised two hundred 
and thirty-lhree lo<lge3 ; hence we could form a pretty accu- 
rate estimate of the nomber of warriors we had to contend 
with. 

Their village was closely watched hy our spies ; e\'ery move- 
ment made by the enemy was promptly reported to our chief. 
During the night they appeared to sleep soundly, probably 
fatigued with a late dance. But in the morning they were 
astir betimes, and having packed up, started forward in oar 
direction, apparently unaware of our presence. On they 
camp— men, women, and children — utterly unconscious of the 
terrible shock that awaited them. Our warriors were never 
better prepared for a conflict, and ne^-er more certain of 
victory. We were drawn up on a high table prairie, our whole 
force concealed from view at no greater distance than half 
pistol-shot. 

Their chief led the van, and with him were several yoimg 
squaws, who were laughing and dancing around him, evidently 
to his great amusement. They were near enough to launch 
the thunders of war upon them, and our chief gave orders to 
charge. The order was instantly carried into efl'ect. The 
chief who, a moment before, was so joyous, surrounded by his 
tawny young squaws, was the first to fall beneath my battle- 
axe, and his attendants scattered like chaff befoi-e the wind. 
We were upon the warriors so unexpectedly that they had 
hardly time to draw their weapons before they were overthrown 
and put to flight. They were encumbered with women, 
children, and baggage. Our attention was directed solely to 
the men ; the women were unharmed, except those who were 
overturned hy our horses. 

Duriug the engagement, a powerful Black Foot aimed a blow 
at me with his battle-axe, which Pine Leaf deprived of its 
effect by piercing his body through with her lance. In a tew 
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moments the fighting was over, and after pursuing the flying 
enemy through the timber, we returned to collect the spoils of 
victory. We took one hundred and seventy scalps, over 
hundred and fifty women and children, besidefl abundance of 
weapons, baggage, and horses. The Crows had twenty-nine 
wounded. 

This was a severe blow to the Black Feet ; such a slaughter 
is of rare occurrence in Indian warfare. Notwithstanding this 
ead defeat, they rallied their broken band, and attacked ue 
again in the afternoon ; but it amounted to nothing, and they 
fled in gloomy confusion beyond the Crow territory. 

Fine Leaf never signalized herself more than on this occasion. 
She counted six coos, having killed four of the enemy with her 
own hand. She had but few superiors in wielding the battle- 
axe. My horse was killed by the blow which was aimed at 
my head by the Indian whom the heroine killed. I wore a 
superb head-dress, ornamented with eagles' feathers and weasels' 
tails — the labour of many days. Early in the action, three of 
these tails were severed by a bullet which grazed uiy head. 
" These Black Feet shoot close," said the heroine, as she saw 
the ornaments fall ; " but never fear ; the Great Spirit will not 
let thern hann us." 

I took a very pretty yonng woman prisoner, but was obliged 
to give her up to one of the braves, who had my promise before 
the battle that if T took one I would give her to him, and if he 
took one he should give her to me. When a warrior (of the 
Crow tribe) takes a woman prisoner, she is considered his sister, 
and he can never marry her. If she marries, her husband is 
brother-in-law to her captor. Our prisoners soon forgot their 
captivity ; they even seemed pleased with the change, for they 
joined with great alacrity in oar scalp-dance over the scalps of 
their own people. 

All Indian women ai'e considered by the stronger sex as 
menials; they are thoroughly reconciled to their degradation, 
and the superiority of their " lords and masters" is their chief eat 
subject of boast. They are patient, plodding, and ambitious, 
although there are instances in savage life of a woman manifest- 
ing superior talent, and making her influence felt upon the 
community. 
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my risit mt Fort Union I engaged lo baild a fort for 
M'Kmzie to store his goods in safecy a( the moath of the Big 
Horn Biver, <Mie of the branches of the Yellow Stone. Ac- 
cordin^y, I repaired to the place to select a ^Dod sice and 
commence op»ations. On arriving as the spot, I found ihe 
boats close by, bat as there was no secure quay at the junction 
of the streams, I selected a site about a mUe below. There 
were fifty men, ^^lo had arrived with the boats, hired to assist 
me in erecting the fort. The stipulated dimensions were one 
hundred and twenty yards for each front, the building to be a 
solid square, with a Uock house at opposite comers. The fort 
was erected of hewn logs planted perpendicularly in the ground ; 
the walls were ei^teen feet high. As soon as the pickets were 
up, we built our houses inside, in order to be prepared for the 
approach of winter. When I had been engaged about six 
weeks upon its construction, four hundred lodges of Crows 
moved into our immediate vicinity, thus affording us plenty of 
company, and a sufficient force to protect us against the attacks 
of hostile tribes. 

When we had completed our building we unloaded the boats, 
and ccnnmenced trading with the Indians. During the first 
year the company was very unsuccessful, sinking over seventeen 
thousand dollars in the undertaking. This, however, was 
principally attributable to the outlay upon the fort (the wages 
of the fifty men engaged in constructing it ran for twelve 
months), and to the number of presents which it is customary, 
on such occasions, to distribute among the Indians. 

After the Crows had removed to the fort, they were repeatedly 
annoyed with attacks from different hostile tribes. I was 
engaged in two small encounters during the winter, in both of 
which we were completely victorious. The Crows were fully 
occupied in protecting their own horses, or lev}'ing contribu- 
tions upon their neighbours. 

During the winter we accumulated a large amoimt of peltry, 
which in the spring I sent down to Fort Union in five Mackinaw 
boats, built by ourselves for the purpose. I sent a sufficient 
number of men to take good care of the boats, and to return up 
stream with a fresh supply of goods. I then left the fort 
charge of Winters, leaving him thirty men for a guard. I ; 
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had provided an ample stock of dried nieat, bo that they might 
avoid the risk ot hunting for provisions. 

Early in May we commenced our march in search of summer 
quarters. We travelled by easy stages, and on a circuitous 
route, so that when we linally arrived at Eosebud Creek, a 
Itranch of the Yellow Stone, we found ourselves but twenty 
miles distant from the fort. 

.\f tei- we had remained about a week at our encampment, our 
village was infested by a large war-party of Black Feet. It 
happened very fortunately we were building a medicine lodge 
at the time, and our whole force was at home, which circum- 
stance most probably preserved us from a disastrous defeat, 
Our enemies numbered about four thousand warriors, to oppose 
whom we had two thousand eight hundred practised warriors, 
besides the old men, who always acted as village guards. At 
daybreak the enemy advanced upon our village with great 
impetuosity. Our war-horses being tied to our lodge doors,. 
the first alarm found our defenders ready mounted to meet the 
assailants. We did not allow them to enter the village, but 
advanced on the plain to meet them. The contest was severe 
for several minutes, and the clash of battle-axes and the fierce 
yells of the opposing foi-ces made the whole prairie tremble. 
The two parties charged alternately, according to the Indian 
mode of warfare ; but the Crows gained ground at every attack, 
for they fought with everything at stake. The fight lasted for 
several hours. Early In the action we discovered a manoeuvre 
of the enemy which would probably have resulted seriously for 
us had we not perceived it in time. About half their force was 
detached to attack us in the rear, and take possession of the 
viUage. I formed from fifteen to eighteen hundred warriors 
into a body, and rode down to meet their detachment as it 
wound around the foot of a small hill. They were in quick 
march to gain their position, and approached in seeming 
security. My warriors being formed upon the brow of a hill 
under which the enemy was passing, I gave the order for a 
i-ush down the hiU upon them. The attack was made with 
such irresistible force that everj-thing in our way was over- 
thrown, and waniors and horses were knocked into promiscuous 
■'ee. We happened to burst upon their centre, thus severing 
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them in two, and the confasion they becune involved in n&s 
so irremediable that their only hope was to get back to their 
main body with as little delay as possible. 

In the attack, a lance throwo by a Black Foot, perforated 
toy legging, just grazing the calf of my leg, and entered the 
body of my horse, killing him on the spot. My ever-ptesent 
Wend, Pine Leaf, instantly withdrew it, releasing me from a 
very precarious situation, as I was pinned close to the horse, 
and his dying struggles rendered such proximity extremely 
□nsafe. I sprang npon the horse of a youug warrior who was 
wounded, and called to some of our women to convey the 
wounded man to a place of safety : the heroine Iheu joined me, 
and we dashed into ihe conflict. Her horse was immediately 
after killed, and I discovered her in a band-to-band encounter 
with a dismounted Black Foot, her lance in one hand and her 
battle-axe in the other. Three or foui- springs of my steed 
brought me upon her antagonist, and, striking him with the 
breast of my horse when at full speed, I knocked bim to ibo 
earth senseless, and before he could recover, she pinned bim to 
the ground with her lance and scalped him. When I bad over- 
turned the warrior, Pine Loaf called to mo, " Ride on ; I have 
him safe now." 

I rode on accordingly, but she was soon mounted again and 
at my side. The surviving Black Feet speedily dispersed, and 
they all retreated together, leaving the Crows master of tbe 
field. They left behind ninety-one killed, besides carrying off 
many dead with their wounded. We lost thirty-one killed, 
and a large number wounded. I had five horses killed under 
me but received no wound. Our i nemiea in their retreat, drove 
off sixteen hundred horses, amongwhicb were eighty of my own, 
but we had plenty left, and we considered these only lent to 
them. We bad no dance, and the relatives of the slain went 
through their usual mourning. 

A few days after this battle a messenger arrived fi'om the 
fort with a request for ine to return as quickly as possible, as 
the Black Feet were continually harassing the men, and they 
were in fearof agcneral attack. Accordingly I returned in the 
latter part of .Tune, and found affairs in a very serious condition. 
The Indians bad grown very bold, and it was hazardous to 
venture outside the fort. 
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Ooe moming seven men were sent about oae mile away to 
cut hoase-Iogs, it being supposed there were no Indians in the 
vicinity. Some time in the foreuooo I heard the report of a 
rifle close to oar gate, I ran oat, and jost caof^t u^t of the 
retreating Indians a'; they entered the bashes. They had shot 
and scalped ooe of our men as he was chopping only a few paces 
from the gat«. The danger that the othermen might be placed 
in then occurred to me, and, ordering the men to follow me, 
. I mounted my horse and hastened to their rescue. I was 
followed by about one half the men, the remainder |Heferring 
the protection of the wooden walls. I soon discovered our 
men; they were surrounded by forty Indians, the chief of 
whom appeared to be addressing the snn, and was gesticulating 
with his battle-axe. On his raising his arm, I sent a ball 
through his body, and then shouted to the men to run to me. 
They started, but one of them was shot down before they 
reached me. The survivors were so terrified that they did not 
dare to stop when they reached me, but continued their course 
onslackened until tliey gained the fort, My followers, seeing 
their alarm, became fugitives in turn, and I was left alone within 
gunshot of the remaining thirty-nine Indians. Uttering deafen- 
ing yells, they made a rush for me ; my horse became frightened 
and I coald scarcely mount him. However, by running by his 
side a few paces, I managed to leap on his back, and retreated 
at full speed, while their bullets and arrows flew around me 
like hail. When I approached the fort, a voice near me cried, 
" Oh, Jim ! don't leave me here to be killed." 

I wheeled round, and, with my donble- barrelled gon in my 
hand, made a charge toward the whole approaching party, who, 
seeing my resolute bearing, turned and scampered off. I rode 
up to the person who had called me, and found him an old man, 
who WAS unable to iiiu, and had been abandoned by his valorous 
companions to the mercy of the savages. I assisted him on to 
my horse, and was about to spring on behind him, when the 
horse sprang forward, leaving the old man's gun behind, and 
carried him safely to the fort. By this time the Indians had 
returned upon me. . I ran wherever a shelter offered itself ; 
and, when closely pressed, would face round and menace them 
with my guns. Within a few hundred yards of the fort I came 
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to a small covei-ing which h&d been used as a shelter by the 
horse-guards, and I sprang mbo H, with the Indians at my heels. 
After expeuding the contents of my gnna, I plied them with 
arrows to their hearts' content, until they gave up the fray and 
retired. This took place in fair view of the fort, when not one 
of its doughty inmates dare come to my assistance, and who 
even refused to resign their fire-arms to the women, who were 
anxious to come to my rescue. 

When at length I succeeded in reaching the fort, 1 favoured 
the men with my unreserved opinion of them. I had been the 
means of saving their Uves even after the chief of the savat^es 
had returned thanks to the sun for their scalps, which he had 
already deemed secure. I really believe that with Fine Leaf 
and three other squaws, I could have stormed and taken the 
fort from their possession. 

These men were not mouutaiueera ; they were nearly all 
Canadians, and bad been hired in the East ; they were unused 
to savage warfare, and only two of them had seen an Indian 
battle. It they had come out like men, we might have killed 
one half the Indians, and I should have been spared a good 
deal of hard feehng. They acknowledged, however, that I had 
flogged the Indians alone, and that six of them were indebted 
to me for their lives. 

In July, after the arrival of the boats, the Crows again re- 
turned to the fort. They came to make purchases with what 
small means they possessed, as they had disposed of all their 
peltry on their prerioos ^-isit. They, however, brought in a 
great quantity of roots, cherries, berries, Ac, which they traded 
for articles of necessity : they also sold sixty horses, which we 
sent to M'Kenzie at the lower fort (Clarke). 

It greatly charms the Indians to see new goods ; when they 
have the means to buy there is no end to their purchases. 
When the lances, battle-axes, and gims are spread before their 
eyes, glittering with their burnished steel, notwithstanding 
they may have a dozen serviceable weapons at home, they must 
Infallibly purchase a new one. If one purchases, all must 
follow ; hence there is no Umit to their demand but the very 
important one imposed b}' the extent of their exchangeable 
commodities. 
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The newly-arrived boats were manned with Canadians, all 
strangers in the country, nearly all having been imported for 
boating, as they were willing to submit to the hardships of 
such a life for a smaller remuneration than men hired in the 
States. On their arrival, their brethren related a thousand 
tales about the Indians, and what feats I had performed 
against them single-handed. They listened to the marvellous 
tales, and gazed at me in wondering admiration. 

When Canadians are fairly broken in, and have become 
familiar with Indian character, they make the best of Indian 
fighters, especially when put to it in defence of their own lives. 
They become superior trappers too, being constituted, like 
their native ponies, with a capacity to endure the extremest 
hardships and privations, and to endure starvation for an in- 
credible long period. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Departure from Fort Cass— Capture of Sqaaws — Battle with the Black Feet ; 
with the Cheyennes — Great success of the Crows in stealiog Horses 
— A sncoessfid Fall for Beaver — Return to the Fort with Peltry. 

AFTER having arranged everything in the fort (which I 
have forgotten to mention we named after Mr. Cass), 
and given all needful instructions to Winters, who was 
in charge, I again left. My intention was to induce the 
Crows to devote their undivided attention to trapping, not 
alone for their own benefit, but for the interest of the company 
in whose service I was engaged. I well knew that if I was 
with them they would catch five beavers to one if left to them- 
selves. I had obtained great influence in the medicine lodge, 
and could often exert it to prevent a war-party from making a 
useless excursion against their enemies. I would tell them in 
their council that my medicine told me not to go to war ; that 
it was to their interest to employ their warriors in trapping all 
the beavers possible, so that they might have the means of 
purchasing ammunition and w^eapons for themselves, as well 
as beads, scarlet cloth, and blankets for the women ; that by 
and by we should be attacked by the enemy, and be un- 
provided with the means of defence ; that they would then kill 
all our warriors, and make captives of our women and 
children, as the Cheyennes had captured my mother when I 
was an infant, many winters gone ; that they should save all 
their warriors against a time of need, and only engage in war 
when the safety of their village was at stake. 

These representations would frequently dissuade them from 
their belligerent purpose, and beaver-skins would be brought 
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into the village by the pack ; but they would soon tire of their 
pacific occupation, and their enemies' horses would offer them 
temptations which they could not resist. 

Neai'ly all the Crowa having left the fort before I did. only b. 
few warriors remained to bear me company. I engaged to 
meet them at the mouth of the Little Horn within a given 
number of nights, and I knew I should be expected. We 
arrived in safety at the place appointed, and within the time I 
had specified. 

Soon after our arrival, it was proposed to Bend out a war- 
party, not so much to fight as to reconnoitre ; to see where 
horses could with least difficulty be procured, and gain a 
general intelligence of how matters stood. We setout, and had 
travelled slowly along tor nearly two weeks, when our scouts 
returned to apprise us that there was a large crowd of women 
approaching towards ua. We were then in a forest of plimi- 
trees, bearing large red plums, which were fully ripe, and 
were very delicious, Feeling satisfied that the women were 
coming to gather fruit, we secreted ourselves, intending, at a 
given signal, to surround them while they were busily 
employed. Accordingly, we waited until they all set them- 
selves about their task, they keeping up an incessant jabber 
among themselves like so many blackbirds or bob-o-linka, and 
having no suspicion that the Crows would so soon come in for 
their share. At a sound from the whistle, they were entirely 
auiTOunded, and their merry chatter was hushed in an instant. 
We marched them to an open piece of ground, made them 
form a line, and proceeded to make a selection. The aged, the 
ill-tavoured, and the matrons we withdi'ew from the body, 
telling them to return to the village, and depart without 
clamour, They went away in euUenueas, with their eyes 
flashing fire. The remainder, to the number of fifty-nine, 
very attractive looking young women, we carried along with 
us ; and as we were but three miles distant from their village, 
and could plainly see the smoke of their lodges, we deemed it 
prudent to lose no time in making our way home. There 1 
were three wamors in the company of the women when first 
descried, but they were not enclosed in our surround, and we 
could find no traces of them in any direction. 
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Pine Leaf had captan^ i«-v> pnscnwrs. vid •>^K^1 mo oite v^f 
tfaem to wile, I aoswened. " Yon onoe lokl isw I Iwnl *ltv*vij- 
wives eDoa^ 1 will not add 10 their Dumber uutil I uttury 
the henune of the Crow nation." 

" Ah, yon have foood the red-hand«vl Indian, ih^n." $h« «aid, 
langfaing mockiDglT. 

She always received my adraneos with this una*tia(aotory 
nonehalanee, that it was with some uiipli>as&nlm>«» o( Wlht^ 
I approached the subject. But the mow I saw of hpr U>tly 
bearing, and witnessed the heroic deetls that aha |x>rfoniHHl, (ht> 
mote ardent became my attachment to her. NVhon aht^ wan 
by my side in battle, it seemed as if I had iiicTOA»i>«l ntn>)i):lli 
and coQiage ; when she was away, which happened mrt'ly, I 
lelt a vaoanoy which no other warrior could supply. Tliore 
was DOQO bolder than herself, and she know it ; thure wiMti 
others of greater strength, but her deficiency in inuHoiihir 
power was more than indemnified by her oat-liko aK'l"-y> '^1^*^ 
she would kill her man while others were pmpariiiH to iittank, 

There was one thing that irritated the noble girl's otirliMlty, 
and that was the war-path secret. Having killed many In 
battle, having followed where any dared to lead, " Wliy am t 
debarred from that important oommuuioation?" hIiu would 
ask. "Why am I sent off with the women and childrun, whnii 
that secret is told the warriors of but one battle ? " 

I would tell her that the misfortune of hor sex roiidi)roil It 
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impoeaible that she could ever have the secret noveiled to 
her ; that, should she break her trust, she would surely pay 
the forfeit with her life. She would become angrj- at such 
representations, and her black eyes would glow like fire. 

SooD after this capture, a baud of Black Feet made reprisals 
by breaking our enclosure and take seven hundred horses. I 
immediately collected a small party and went in pursuit. We 
speedily overtook them, and recovered all the horses except 
sixty, bearing the enemy, who precipitately fled, leaving two 
of their party dead. On our return ws were received with 
the usual demonstrations of joy, and the horse-dance was per- 
fonned by the village, together with the scalp-dance, which 
lasted nearly all night. 

About this time my allied friend raised a war-party, and 
went in quest of the enemy ; the heroine, ever active and pre- 
pared, accompanying him. I stayed behind. They returned 
in a few days, bringing eight scalps of the Coutnees — one of 
the bands of the Black Feet. They had lost two of their 
warriors, much to the annoyance of the heroine, as she was 
prevented from dancing, although she had counted two coos. 
She then declared that she would go to war no more, except in 
my company ; but she had to break her word, and the next time 
she engaged in fight she received a severe wound. 6he wished 
me to raise a force immediately, and go and kill an enemy, so 
that she could wash her face. I docUned, however, on the 
ground that I was soon to go to the fort, and that I would 
engage in no hostile encounters until my return. 

When a war party loses one of its members, the survivors 
are compelled to wear their mooming- paint, imtil that same 
party, or an individual member of it, has wiped out the blot 
by killing one of the enemy without incurring loss of life. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens, when no opportunity of 
avenging a loss occurs, that the mourners wear paint for 
months, regularly renewing it as it wears ofif. 

Small parties were continually going out and returning with 
varying success. The grand total of horses stolen by the 
Crows from all other tribes during that year amounted to 
nearly six thousand head. During the same period, however,, 
they lost a great number stolen from them. 
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I visited the fort again Id October, with three huudretl 
lodges of the Indians, the i-emainder foltowiag us in a few 
days. A great number of the Indiana had been busy with 
their traps for about two months, and we took into the fort a 
great quantity of peltry, which procured for the Indians every- 
thing they needed, besides fineiy tor the women. 

When I arrived, I was infoi-med that the head-hunter of the 
fort had been killed during my absence. 

"Now," said Pine Leaf, "you will go to war for one of 
your people, and I will go with you, so thai I can wash my face." 

The fort had been subject to alarms during the whole limo 
of my absence, but had only lost the man hei'e referred to. 

As soon as the Indians had finished their trading, I directed 
them to move to the Yellow Stone, as far up as " Pompey's 
Tower." telhng them that I would join them in four nights. 
Then, ae soon as I could get ready, I loaded twelve pack- 
horses with goods for retail, and, taking two Canadians with 
me, I went on and joined the village at the appointed place, 

This much performed, I then attended to the frequent 
BoUcitatiotis of the heroine, by leading a party, and going iu 
pursuit of the Black Feet to chastise them, as I told the 
Crows, for killing the white hunter. We were absent eleven 
days, and returned with only four scalps and seventy-four 
horses. I received au arrow in tny head ; and there were 
three other warriors wounded, hut none killed. The heroine 
then washed her face of the mourning-paint, which she had 
been grieving about so long. 

At this time I was third counsellor of the nation, having 
been fifth and fourth previously- In the Crow nation there 
are six counsellors, and by them the nation is ruled. There 
are also two head chiefs, who sit with the counsel whenever it 
is in session. The office of first counsellor is the highest in 
the nation, next to the head chiefs, whose authority is equal. 
It in any of these divisions, when a matter is brought to the vote, 
the suffrages are equal, one of the old pipe-men is summoned 
before the council, and the subject under discussion is stated 
to him, with the substance of the arguments ad^-ancedon botii 
sides ; after hearing this he gives his casting vote, and t 
question is finally settled. 
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When war is declared on any tribe, it is done 
council. If any party goes out without the authority of tho 
counoi], they ace all severely whipped; and their whipping 13 
no light matter, as I can personally testify. It makes no 
difference how high the offender ranks, or how great hia popu- 
larity with the nation — there ia no favour shown ; the man 
who disobeys orders is bound to be lashed, and if he resists or 
resents the punishment, he suffers death. 

We raised a war-party of three hundred men to act against 
the Cheyennes, having one of the head chiefs as leader, We 
moved on foot toward their country, which was about two 
hundred and fifty miles from our village, In this expedition I 
acted in the capacity of head spy, and was of necessity con- 
tinually in advance of the main party. Being near the enemy, 
according to our calculations, I was some distance ahead, 
with four other spies, when we discovered five of the 
Cheyenne warriors in the act of dressing a buffalo, which they 
had just killed. We crept slyly up within gunshot of them, 
and each singled out his man and fired. Four fell at the dis- 
charge : the other mounted his hor.'je and fied. I mounted 
one of the other horses, and pursued him within sight of hia 
village, when I wheeled and returned to the camp, well 
knowing that we should be pursued immediately after 
the fugitive communicated his news. I found the camp 
readily, and acquainted the chief with what had happened, 
although it is against orders for spies to commence any attack, 
I told hini that we were compelled to fight them to save our 
own lives, as the enemy had discovered us. "That ia all 
right," he said, "but they will be soon after us, and we must 
i-etreat aa fast as we can." 

We returned on our steps without losing a moment, and 
travelled all night. It was very cold, with considerable snow 
on the ground. In the morning we built a fire, and as soon as 
we had warmed ourselves we moved on. One man, who was 
lame, lingered by the fire after we had left, and he rejoined u3 
in great alarm, telling us that the Cheyennes were on our trail 
in great force, and were but a short distance behind us. We 
then put our boys and horaes into a deep gully close by, and 
also stepped in ourselves, as aooa as we had discharged one 
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volley at our pursners, who were then within short gunshot 
distance. They numbered from fifteen hundred to two 
thonaaud warriors, ail mounted, wliile we were but a very tew 
warriors, and had not more than a dozen horses in all. We 
were in a strong position, however, one which they dared not 
to atorm, even with their whole force. Frequently a tew more 
daring cavaliers would advance to the edge of the bank, and 
hurl their lances into our midst ; but they rarely escaped our 
ballets. We had killed and wounded a great number in this 
manner, which taught our foe to be more cautious in his ap- 
proaches ; when our chief, losing heart, declared there was no 
hope for us, and that we infallibly should be all " rubbed 
oat." 

He addressed his son, a lad about sixteen years of age, in 
the following strain : " My son, we shall be all killed here. 
The Gheyennes are very brave, and they have a cloud of 
warriors before us. It must never be said that my son was 
killed by them, therefore I must kill you myself before I die. 
Die, my son, first I " 

In an instant his son was a corpse, prostrate at the feet of 
hia savage father. This, thought I, ie the first time I ever saw 
a perfton killed to save his life. The actions of the old chief 
were wild throughout the whole proceeding. After killing 
his son, he rushed upon the top of the bank, and addressed 
himself to the enemy, an exposed mark to their arrows, as 
follows : 

" Ho, Cheyennes t here I am I come and kill me I I am the 
great chief of the Grows. Gome and kill me first, and then 
you can easily kill my warriors. Many of your braves have 
fallen by my hand ; their scalps darken my lodge. Come ! 
oome and kill me I " 

I was astonished at such rashness, and still more astonished 
at the enemy, who, on seeing him a fair mark tor their bullets, 
even withdrew to a greater distance, and appeared to be per- 
fectly paralyzed. After a while, our head chief descended, 
and took a long smoke at his pipe. The enemy retired without 
troubling us farther. In the night we decamped, and made all 
possible haste to oar village, where we arrived in safety with- 
oat any molestation from the enemy. The chief attributed 
18 
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our escape to the interposition of the Great Spirit, whom the 
sacrifice of his son had propitiated in onr behalf. 

We killed fourteen of the enemy while in our entrenchment, 
making eighteen, and wounded a great number. We had 
eight killed, including the chiefs son, and ten or eleven slightly 
wounded. 

When we arrived at home there was great mourning, and we 
all assumed paint on our faces as usual. But we wore it only 
a short time before we took ample revenge. Fine Leaf did not 
accompany us on this expedition. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

' Tiotiiry over llie Chejennes— Treat] lery of the Snalie Indiact— Loss ol six 
Crow Warrior a— Victory over Ihe Snakes anci Ulahs— A Mountaineer 
killed— Trnnble in the Wigwam— I am disKracad— Great Sactifica ot 
my Falhei'fl Property— Three Whippings lor violating Crow Morals- 
Great Battle with the Re-ka-raa. 

FOUB days after our return, our chief, Btill smarting at the 
sacrifice he had made for the salvation of his people, 
burned for revenge. He selected a body of ovec two hundred 
■warriors, and started forthwith in search ot the enemy. 

The night following his departure, I also raised two hundred 
wen. and started in a contrary direction. We proceeded on 
until we came to Laramie Forks, where Fort Laramie has 
since been built, and were in sight of a Cheyenne village. 
While we were suiveying the village, eleven of their men, 
laden with meat, came up and encamped within a few hundred 
yards of where we were. We immediately threw ourselves 
flat upon the gi'OUnd, resolved to wait until the coming of 
night, in order to make socnre work of our attack on them, 
and prevent any of their number escaping to alarm the village. 
At a late hour we silently approached their camp when they 
were all sotmd asleep ; a dozen guns were discharged at them 
in a moment, and we rushed in with our battle-axes to com- 
plete the work. We took their scalps, and were soon on the 
retreat, bearing away all the meat we needed, besides nineteen 
horses, and the slain warriors' equipments. We returned to 
the village, and washed off the mourning-paint, making the 
whole village ring with our dancing and rejoicing. The 

J additional name of Ar-ra-e-dJeh (the Bloody Arm) was con- | 

I lerred upon me. 
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The old chief came in three days subsequently, bringing four- 
teen scalps and equipments, without having lost a single man. 

Many of my readers will doubtless wonder how a man who 
bad been reared in civilized life could ever participate in such 
scenes of carnage and rapine. I have already related that I 
was brought up where similar outrages were committed upon 
the defenceless inhabitants of the new settlements. ImpresBed 
with the recollection of these early scenes, I hardly ever struck 
down an Indian hut my mind reverted to the mangled bodies 
of my childish play-fellows, which I discovered on my way to 
the mill, barbarously murdered by the savages. In after years 
I have experienced the natural ferocity of the savage, who 
thirsts for the blood of the white man for no other purpose 
than to gratify the vindictive spirit that animates him. I have 
seen the paths of the trappers dyed with their blood, drawn 
from their hearts by the ambushed savage, who never knew 
mercy, but remorsely butchered all who came in his way. 
Such is Indian nature. When I fought with the Crow nation, 
I fought in their behalf against the most relentless enemies of 
the white man. If I chose to become an Indian while living 
among them, it concerned no person but myselt ; and by doing 
SO, I saved more life and property for the white man than a 
whole regiment of United States regulars could have done in 
the same time. 

Before I close this narrative, I shall take the liberty to ex- 
press my opinions, and afford those having control of the War 
Department some counsel about the cheapest, most expeditious, 
and most certain method of quelling their Indian troubles, on 
which the newspapers are harping so much. I know that with 
five hundred men of my selection I could exterminate any 
Indian tribe in North America in a very few months. But so 
long as our government continues to enlist the offscouring of 
European cities into our army, and entrusts the command to 
inexperienced oflicers fresh from West Point, just so long 
will they afford food for the Indians in and about the Rocky 
Mountains. Encumbered as our army is with baggage-wag- 
gons and artillery, an Indian chief can move his whole com- 
munity farther in one day than our soldiers can follow them in 
three. 
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Wht'U our victorious celebration was over, I stai-ted on a 
\ small trading expcctition to the Snake Indians. I bad received 
L an invitation from tbeir chief to trade among them, and I 
ht warriors to accompany me. On amving at 
' their village, I found that the TJtahs had joined them, and a 
great number of them were thronging the village. Knowing 
that the Utahs and Crows were deadly enemies, I sedulonsly 
[ watched their movements, and veiy speedily felt distrust for 
I the safety of myself and party, eb the whole camp savomt-d 
\ etronglj' of treacherj-. I mustered my httle party around me, 
and found them without guns. On iuquiring the cause, they in- 
formed me they had traded them away for horses. I suppose 
my Icoks espiessed my disapprobation. Mistaking me, they 
said there was yet one fine horse left, which I could have at 
" e price of my gun. 
I had flniehed my traffic, and had disposed of everything 
' except my gun, when the Snakes came, to me and offered to 
trade for that. I said, "No; I never sell my gun, except 
when at home and among my own people." The Snakes then 
told us to go, that things were bad in their camp. We sprang 
upon our horses, and struck out at full speed ; but we soon 
I discovered a large party of Indians were in close pursuit. We 
I then found they had not sold us their fastest horses, as they 
gained on some of my party, and shot and scalped them with- 
out our ability to defend them. I succeeded in reaching the 
mountain with two of my men, having lost six noble young 
warriors in my flight. I knew there would be terrible moumii^ 
and loss of fingers, until I could teach the Snakes a lesson 
I which would sen'e them to remember for a long time. 

After duvoting a short space to bewailing my misfortune, I 
I requested a council to be called, ajid never did I enlarge with 
' BUoh wrathful vehemence as I then fuhninated against the 
., holding them up to the abhorrence ol the fathers for 
I their treachery in decoying our unsuspecting warriors into their 
J camp, and then letting loose a pack of mui-derous savages at 
I.OQr heels, after we had, through their comphcity, parted with our 
fonly means of defence. I demanded five hundred warriors to 
T go and wipe out the stain, and inflict sumiiiaiy chastisement 
f on the village for their duplicity. 
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My argument was listened towitli the prof oundest attention, 
and all I proposed was readily acceded to. " Let the Bed 
Arm have all that he asks," was the unanimous voice of the 
assembly. 

My warriors rallied around me almost at a moment's 
notice, and we mounted our horses and sped in the direction 
of the Snalte country, on Green River. On the eighth day our 
soouts came in and reported that they had found a large 
namber of the Snakes, scattered in small parties, who were 
engaged in killing buffalo. We held on until we came in sight 
of them. I distributed my warriors as the occasion suggested, 
ordering them to attach the various small camps, while I, with 
my party, should attack their main body. They were ovet- 
throvTD and dispersed by my brave warriors, vrith severe loss. 
We took over one hundred scalps, and a great quantity of 
guns and other warlike implements. We had sixteen men 
wounded, including myself (I received two slight wounds from 
arrows), but none of them dangerously. This blow brought 
the Snakes to their senses, and they immediately sent a depu- 
tation to our village to sue for peace. 

A circumstance happened on the evening preceding our 
attack which caused me the deepest regret. While the spies 
were reconnoitring, they perceived two Indians, as they sup- 
posed, leave the enemy's camp, and probeed down the cation. 
This circumstance they reported to me. I ordered them to 
return, and kill them if tiiey could find them. Tliey wentin 
pursuit of the two stragglers, and wlien they came in sight of 
them they had their robes over their heads, and were kneeling 
down over a fire. They fired, and one of the two fell mortally 
wounded ; the other sprang out of his robe, when to their 
surprise, they saw he was a wiiite man. They, however, took 
him prisoner, and brought him to my camp. I was absent at 
their return ; but on the following morning I remarked a very 
dejected look on their countenances, and I asked them what 
was the matter. 

"We have done very bad," said one; "we have reddened 
our hands vrith the blood of the white man." 

" Well, how did it occur ? " I enquired. 

" Ask that white man, and he will tell you all." 
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I walked up to the unhappy prisoner, whose looks betrayeil 
the keenest augiiiBh, and addressed him in English. 

" How are you, tny Mend? " 

He started ae if electrified, and looked me closely in t!ie 
taoe. 

" What brought you here 7 " I continued. 

"I was brought here by these Indians, who killed my coui- 
panion wiiile we were building a fire to warm ourselves. I 
suppose I am bmught here to be killed also? '" 

" No, my triend," I said, " you are safe. The Crows never 
kill white men." 

"Are these Crows ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, well ! Then you must be Mr. Beckwourth ? " 

" Yes, that is my name. And now, without the least tear 
of danger, relate the occurrence fairly : if my warriors have 
killed a white man intentionally, they shall be punished." 

He then related how he and his companion went into ttie 
canon, and how they made a fire to render themselves com- 
fortable away from the Indian camp ; how that their robes 
were over their heads, entirely concealing their faces from 
view, and that he felt fully confident that iny warriors, in 
firing on them, had mistaken them for Indians. 

" Well." I said, " since the mistake is so apparent, you will 
greatly eeive me to make the same statement to your com- 
panions when you return to your camp ; for the Crows are 
entirely innocent of any design to shed the blood of the white 
man, and it would be deplorable for any misundei'standing to 
arise in consequence of this lamentable occurrence." 

"I shall make a fair statement of the fact," he said, " and 
should be very sorry to be the means of any trouble." 

He then informed me that he and his late companion were 
trappers : that his party were in winter- quarters, and encamped 
with the main body of the Snakes ; and that they had come out 
with this party after meat. I then gave him my reasons for 
attacking the Snakes, and begged him to commend me to all 
, the old mountaineers. 

"There is not a day passes," he said, "but some i 
' mentions you. to wonder where you are, and what you | 
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now doing. I can tell them all that I have seen you, and 
conversed with you." 

I then told him he was at liberty to go at any time ; that he 
could take all the horses belonging to bim, and all else that he 
needed. We assisted him with the body of his unhappy friend 
upon the back of a horse, and, bidding me adieu, be departed. 

The Snakes despatched a deputation of forty warriors and 
a medicine chief to the Crows to negotiate peace. They 
attached all tJie blame of the late rupture to the Utahs, 
whom, they said, they could not control, and that the death of 
our six young warriors was entirely against their wish. 

This we knew was false, for their were ten Snakes to one 
Utah in the CEunp at the time of the outrage. They also 
pleaded that they had tried for a long time to induoe the 
Utahs to return home, knowing that they were enemies to the 
Crows. We at length adjusted the conditions of peace, 
smoked the calumet, and, after an exchange of presents, they 
returned to their home. 

About this time a brave, named Big Bain, was elected chief 
of the village for the term of six moons. His duties were to 
superintend all the village removals, to select sites for camps, 
order surrounds ; in short, he was a kind of mayor, and alone 
subject to the head chief. Big Bain possessed the most 
beautiful squaw in the whole village ; she was the admiration 
of every young brave, and all were plotting (myself among the 
rest) to win her away from her proud lord, I had spoken to 
her on several occasions, and, whenever opportunity oETered, 
would tender her my most ceremonious obeisance ; but she 
never favoured me with any return. Mot only was she 
beautiful, but she was very intelligent, and as proud as 
Lucifer ; and the gorgeous dyes of the peacock were not more 
yariegated or more showy than her attire. Since the elevation 
of her husband, I fancied that she assumed rather haughtier 
airs ; and I determined to steal her from her lord, be the 
consequences what they might. 

I went one evening to her brother's lodge, and acquainted 
him that there was a woman in our village tliat I loved, and 
that I must have her at all hazards. 

"Well, warrior," said he, "if it is any of my relatives, I 
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ttIU assist yon all in my power. You are a great brave, and 
have gained many victorieB for ub, and it is but right that 
your desires should be gratified." 

" Thank you," said I ; " but I will tiy alone first, and if I do 
not succeed, then I shall be very glad of your assistance." 

As an acknowledgment (or the prompt tender of his eerrices, 
I presented him with a quantity of tobacco. "Now," added I, 
" I want yon to call in all yoiu: neighbours to-night, and let 
them smoke as long as they please. After they are assembled, 
bar the door of your lodge, and amuse them as long as you can 
with the rehearsal of your adventures. In the meantime, I 
will be engaged." 

I then went to my boBom friend and brother, and made part 
to him of what I had in band, which revelation greatly amused 
him. I requested him to act as sentry over the lodge where 
they were all smoking — Big Bain with the rest, for I had seen 
tim enter — and remain there until he was satisfied they had 
filled their pipes for the last time, and then to call out to me, 
but to mislead them in the place where he was addreBsing me. 
This he promised to perform, and we both started on our errands. 

I went to Big Bain's lodge, dressed and painted in the 
«xtreme of the fashion, and saw tho lady reclining, half asleep, 
upon her coach, and several of her female relatives asleep about 
the room. Nothing daunted, I strode to the couch of Mrs. Big 
Bain, and laid my hand gently on her brow. 

She started up, saying, "Who is here?" 

" Hash ! " I replied ; " it is I." 

"What do you want here?'' 

" I have come to see you, because I love you." 

" Don't you know that I am the chief's wife? " 

"Yes, I know it; but he does not love you as I do. He 
, never goes to war, but stays idly in the village. I am a great 
brave, and always go to war. I can paint your face, and bring 
you fine horses ; but so long as you are the wife of Big Bain, 
he will never paint your face with new coos." 

" My husband will kill you." 

" Well, then the Crows will talk of you for many winters, 
and say that the great brave, ' The Bloody Ann," died for a 
pretty woman." 
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"Your father," she said, "will loae all his horses, and all 
his other property, and will become poor io his old age. I 
respect your father, and all your relatives, and my heart 
would cry to see them poor." 

" If my father loses his horses, I can steal more from our 
enemies. He would be proud to lose his horses if his son 
could get a wife as handsome as you are. You can go to war 
with me, and carry my shield. With you by my side, I could 
kill a great many enemies, and bring home many scalps. Then 
we could often dance, and our hearts would be made merry and 
glad." 

" Go now," she pleaded ; " for if my husband should return, 
and find you here, he would be very angry, and I fear he 
would kill you. Go ! go ! for your own sake, and tor mine, 
and for the love you have for the Crows, go I " 

" No," said I, " I will not go until you give me a pledge 
that you will be mine when an opportunity offers for me to 
take you away." 

6he hesitated for a moment, and then slipped a ring off her 
finger and placed it on mine. All I now had to do was to 
watch for a favourable chance to take her away with me on 
some of my excursions. Just as I was about to leave, my 
friend called me as though I had been three miles away. I 
went out and joined him. 

"What luck?" inquired he. 

"Good," said I. 

" Prove it to me, I wiU believe," said my tiiend. 

I held out my finger to him, displaying the ring. 

"Enough," said he; "but I could not otherwise hav& 
believed it." 

The following day, with six warriors in full costume, I 
visited Big £ain at his lodge. 

" Ah I " said he, "you are going on a war-excursion, my 
friend "? " 

" No," I answered. " We came to see which way you are 
going to move, how many days you will travel, and how far 
each day; so that we may find good places to encamp, and 
know where to find the village in case we should encoouter 
the enemy." 
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" You are very kiiid,'' said he ; " theo you ioteiid to be my 
spy. I have many brothers and other reiatives among the 
braves, but not one haa ever made me that offer." 

'■ No." thought r, " they don't care as much about your wife 
08 I do." 

" Go," said he, " and the Great Spirit will protect you." 

I then left, accompanied by my six warriors. The second 
day oat, in the afternoon, as we were travelling slowly along, 
I discovei-ed, at about a mile distance, a pajty of twenty-seveu 
Black Foot wamoi-s, just emerging from the Bad Pass. We 
immediately retraced our steps towai-d home, and tmvelled 
all night, until we amved within three milea of the village. 
When within sight, we telegraphed with the aid of a small 
looking-glass, which the Crow scouts usually carry, and every 
motion of which is undei'stood in the village. I made a signal 
that I had discovered the eueuiy, and a second that they were 
approaching. In a moment I could discover a great stir in the 
village. When we airived, I reported to bis honour, Big Eaiu, 
how mauy we had seen, what tribe they were, where they had 
passed the previous night, and where they could then be found. 
The chief then ordered his madam to bring us some water, an 
order she complied with, smiling coquettishly at me the while. 

I then retired to my lodge to chauge my dress, as portions 
of it were stained with om- travel through the mountains. 
While I was in my lodge, madam came over with a splendid 
war-horse, which her buaband had seut me, on which to 
return and light the Black Feet I had just discovered. She 
said, " My husband has aout this war-horse to the Bloody 
Ai-m, and requests him to lead ihe Crows to the enemy." 

I was soon on the roait, with enough mounted warriors to 
eat the whole party of the enemy ; for they were only a short 
distance from our village, and, desirous of excitement, every 
one wished to go. Judging where the enemy would encamp 
that night, we travelled on until we arrived uear the antici- 
pated encampment. 

Previous to starting, my little wife, who, by being the 
wife of a great brave, was as good as any woman, wished to 
bear ma company and carry my shield. But I refused her, 
alleging that the danger was too gi-eat, and promising to paint 
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her face when I returned. One of my sistei-s then volunteered, 
and I accepted her ofifer, taking her with me to cany my shield 
and lead my war-horBe. 

Ab Econ as it v^as light enough in the morning, I sent out 
in^all patties in all ditections to look for their trail, that we 
might track them to their den. In ten or fifteen minutes after 
the parties left, we heard the report of a gun, and the war-hoop 
raised. The Crows aseembled in the direction of the report, 
all drawing toward a centre. When I arrived, I saw that the 
Black Feet had ctiosen a strong position, and that we had 
another fort to stoim. It was built partly by nature, but 
human industry had improved the stronghold. It was low 
water, and there was a pile of drift on a. naked sand-bar, and 
trees had been felled from the bank upon the drift-pile forming 
quite a shelter. Over this position the enemy was placed, 
protected with a breast-work foimed of timber taken from the ' 
drift. Yihen I reached the ground, I saw two of our reckless 
braves talking carelessly under the enemy in this inclosed 
space, as if they had been in a secure lodge. I regarded them 
for a moment, and, thinking to display as much bravery as 
they had, I dismounted and ran to the place, although several 
shots were fired at me from the fort, none of which took 
effect. 

" What are you here for? " inquired one of them of ine. 

" In the first place," I said, " tell me what you are here 
for." 

" "Why we are old warriors, and you are not." 

" If I am not an old warrior," I answered, " I will be one." 

I then legardcd the rough flcorirgover head, which separated 
ns frcm our foes, and perceived an aperture hardly large enough 
to admit my fist. I stood under it a moment, and as the warriors 
were moviiig about, one of them stepped over the aperture and 
remained there. I thiust my lEince up with my whole force, 
and drew it back reeking with blood. 

" There, old warriors," said I to my two companions, " who 
has drawn the first blood now ? Who struck them first ? Old 
warriors, or a young brave? How do you like the look of my 
lance? Do you see it?" 

" Yes, yes, we see it. You have done well, young brave ! " 
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*'Well," said 'I, "you can stay here out of danger ; but I 
am going out to my warriors, and then to storm the fort." 

I ran back with the same success that I jiad entered it, 
brandishing my dripping lance, and ordered a charge, which 
was obeyed as soon as given. In five minutes there was not 
a Black Foot left within alive. They made scarcely any 
defence, so sudden and overwhelming was the shock. 

We had one warrior killed by the first discharge of the 
enemy, and six wounded. We then returned home, and, not- 
withstanding our slain warrior, we celebrated a dance, and 
devoted the next day to mourning our loss. In robing his 
remains for the spirit land, we dressed him in the most 
costly manner, using trinkets, seam-embroidered cloth, and 
the most costly articles, to show the inhabitants of the spirit 
land that he was a great brave, and much respected on earth. 
Over all was wrapped the best of scarlet blankets, and his 
arms were enfolded therein. 

Oh shroud him in his hunting -shirt, 

And lay him in the glen, 
Away, away from jealous foes, 

Away from sight of men — 

With bow and painted arrow, 

That never failed its aim, 
When by his fleet and favourite steed 

The bounding bison came. 

Go, kill the warrior's favourite horse, 

His crouching, lonely hound ; 
To shield so brave a warrior 

In the happy hunting-ground. 

While the villagers were crying and putting on a coat of 
mourning-paint for the departed warrior, I was busied in my 
domestic affairs. I sent my sister to madam with a large 
quantity of service-berries, which had been finely dried the 
preceding summer, together with some sweet potatoes, telling 
her to request madam to send me her extra moccasins, in 
order to lash them together with my own on my pack-dog, 
and to appoint a place to meet me that evening. My sister 
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was astoniBhed, and aaid, " Is it possible that you intend to 
take Ba-chaa-liiah-a (Red Cherry) with you ? Why, we shall 
all become poor I We shall not have a horse to rido. But I 
don't care ; she'is a pretty woman, and will make a good robe- 



Away she hied, and soon returned with my lady's moccasins. 
Ah, ah I thought I, I am all right now I I expected that the 
course of true love would not ruu very smooth with me in the 
end, but would, on the contrary, carry me over breakers which 
would most probably break my neck ; but I fortified myself 
with the old adage, " Faint heart never won fair lady," and I 
determined to hazard all consequences. 

The appointed time had arrived, and, on going to the place 
of assignation, I found my lady true to her word — in fact, she 
was there first. We joined the party, thirty-four in number, 
and travelled all night in the direction of the Black Foot 
country. On the sixth day, at nightfall, we arrived at the 
Mussel Shell Biver, a little below the mouth of the Judith, and 
in sight of a village of the enemy. I looked out a good place 
for a reserve camp, and then, selecting eighteen of the most 
expert horse-thieves, we started for the village. We succeeded 
in capturing one himdred and seventeen horses without being 
discovered, and arrived safe with them at the camp. We all 
started immediately back for the village. The warriors took 
but two horses each, giving the rest to me and my new wife. 

Meanwhile, Big Bain made discovery of the loss of his wife, 
and was greatly disturbed in mind. My father, knowing the 
aggressor, commenced giving away to his near relatives all his 
choicest stock and other valuable property, until the storm 
should blow over. 

When we rode in, the people came out to meet us, rejoicing 
at our success. Big Bain was out Ukewise ; he took no part 
in the rejoicing, however, but ordered his wife and me to be 
surrounded. I was seized by Big Bain, together with half a 
dozen of his sisters, all armed with scoorges, and they ad- 
ministered a most unmerciful whipping. I lay down to it, and 
received it with true Indian fortitude, though I certainly did 
think they would beat me to death. If I had resisted, they 
would have been justified in killing me ; also, if they bad drawn 
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one drop of blood from me, I should have been juatiliod in 
taking their lives. They laid it on so unmercifully, that I 
became angry, and hoped they would draw blood. After the 
flagellation was performed, the next penalty wa6 to strip my 
father and myself of all our horses and other effects (our war- 
implements excepted). My father was stripped of five hundred 
horses. I lost about eighty. 

" Pretty dear for a verj- pretty woman," thought I. How- 
ever, I soon had my horses made up to me by presents from 
my friends. 

We performed the horae-dauce that night, though I danced 
without owning one. During the amusement I conveyed word 
to the wife of Big Rain that I should go out again the next 
night, and should expect her company, appointing her to meet 
nie at the same place as before. She retui-ned a favourable 
answer. My httle wife hauled me over the coals for stealing 
a married woman, when there were enough maidens in the 
village that I could select. I told her that I wished to have 
the handsomest woman in the village for my lodge. 

The appointed hour arrived, and Big Rain's wife was faithful 
to her promise. We started off with only seventeen warriors. 
We were gone (our days, and returned with three scalps. We 
met a war-party of nine warriors, six of whom outstripped us 
and escaped. 

On my return I was again seized, and received another such 
a flogging as the first, laid on with equal good-will. 

After my dressing, I retired to my lodge, when a woman 
approached me bearing some burden in her arms. She 
addressed me ; " Here is something will gladden your heart ; 
he will make as great a brave as his father : his name is Black 
Panther. Here, look at your child." 

Sure enough, my little wife had presented me with a son, 
who is at this present time (1855) first counsellor of the Crow 
nation. 

Two nights afterward, I started on a third expedition with a 
party of sixty-three warriors, my new wife accompanying me 
for the thu-d time. We took a southerly course toward the 
eoQutry of the Black Feet, and captured near two hundred 
head of horses, with which we returned home by way of the 
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fort. On arriving at the fort, I found that my services were 
required, and that they were about to despatch a courier after 
me on business of great importance. I told the oommander 
that I must go home with my party, but that I would return 
to the fort with the least possible delay. Accordingly we 
started on. On the road we fell in with a email party of 
trappers, who were under the conduct of an old schoolmate of 
mine, David Adams. They seemed greatly dejected, and I 
inquired of them the cause. Adams then related that he had 
been robbed of everything he possessed by some of his men 
confederated with a number of my Indians, and that they had 
sent him off in the forlorn condition in which I now saw him. 
I asked him to describe the appearance of the Indiana who 
took part ill robbing him. 

"One of the party," said he, "was not an Indian, but a 
mulatto." 

" There was no mulatto when I left," I answered, " and you 
must be mistaken." 

" No," he replied, " I am not. You will find him there on 
your return." 

" Well," said I, " get up and return to the village with me ; 
I will sift this matter to the bottom." 

He declined to accompany me. " They told me, if I re- 
turned," he urged, " that they would kill us all ; and I dare 
not go back," 

"Come with me," I said. "If there is any killing to be 
done, I will have a hand in it." 

He at length consented to return with me. On gaining the 
villEige, I rode up to my father's lodge, and said, "How is this? 
You allow white men to be robbed in the village, directly under 
your eyes I Do you wish to call down the vengeance of the 
great white chief upon the Grows ? Do you vrish them to be 
made poor and miserable, like the other tribes? Have I not 
often told you of the immense number of white warriors ; that 
they were like the sand of the prairie — as the leaves of the 
forest?" 

" Hold, my sou I I had nothing to do in the matter. My 
heart was sorrowful when I heard of the crime. It was High 
Lance who committed it." 
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" Then I will go and kill him, or be killed myseU," said I ; 
I and away I sped to the lodge of High LancQ. 

" Go with him— go with him I " exclaimed my father to all 
my brothers and relatives around. "He is mad; go and 
I protect him." 

I adTanced to High Lance, who was standing at his lodge, 
who, OQ seeing nie approach, stepped in ajid shut his door. I 
dismomited, and Core his door down in an instant, and de- 
manded of him what ho had been doing. I remarked that his 
lodge was extremely well suppUed with goods. 

"High Lance," said 1, in an authoritative tone, "restore 
to these men their horses without one moment's delay." 

" I have taken no horses," said he, sullenly, 

" Send for them in an instant," said L 

By this time my Dog Soldiers, the bravest men io the 
I nation, were surrounding me. 

" What does om- chief want 7 " demanded they. 

I told them that I wanted all the goods taken out of the 
lodge of High Lance, for tliat he liad assisted to steal them 
from a white man. who was my friend. Instantly the lodge 
viis hoisted, and torn into a thousand pieces, and High Lance, 
the mulatto, and eleven white men, were exposed to plain 
I view. 

I then accosted the mulatto: "What are you doing here, 
you black velvet- headed scoundrel? You come here in my 
absence to put the devil into the heads of the Indians, who are 
bad enough already? I will have your scalp torn off, you 
consummate villain 1 " 

The poor fellow was frighteoeJ almost to death, and trembled 
in every joint. He replied, "The Crows gave me hberty to 
stay here and trap in their country, and — " 

"Not another word," interrupted I; "though I will hang 
' you, at any rate." 

Then, turning to the eleven renegade white men, I said, " I 
give you just five minutes to leave the village; if you 
longer in going, I will order my warriors to scalp 
every one of you. You assume to be wiiite men, and yet 
think no more of yourselves than to enter an Indian village 
and set such an example to the savages ; whereas, if they were 
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to treat you in such a manner, you would think death too 
light a punishment. You rob your own race, and forbid their 
return to tlie village under pain of death, allying yourselves 
with the worst Indian in the tribe. After stripping your 
victim, you forcibly deprive him of his few trusty foUowere, 
and bid him go through these trackless wilds, filled with 
murderous savages, who, had they once come across him, 
would have murdered him before he reachefi the fort," 

I rated them thus soundly, bub not one offered to bft his 
hand. The stolen horses were very quickly forthcoming, and 
the purloined property was readily produced. I restored it to 
my friend before them. 

" Now," I said, addressing the gang, " you can return to the 
fort with Mr. Adams ; but if I hear that you offer to molest 
him in any way. your scalps shall pay for it." 

Then, tm'ning to the mulatto, I said, " You have instigated 
all this mischief, and I should only be doing my duty to put 
my threat into execution, and hang you as I promised. How- 
ever, you can go to the fort with these men. I shall be there 
about as soon as you will, and I will attend to your case then. 
I'll see if I cannot teach you better than to come among the 
Crows again." 

Mr. Adams belonged to Captain Bonneville's company, and 
was leader of a party of about twenty men ; he had come into 
the Crow country for the purpose of trading and trapping. 
The mulatto had arrived previously, and had brought a 
Canadian with him : the nmlatto could speak the Crow 
language tolerably well. He had become acquainted with 
High Lance, who was a bad Indian, and had relations as bad 
as himself; and through this clique he had obtained per- 
mission to stay and trap in the country. On the arrival of 
Mr. Adams, the mulatto made himself very familiar with hia 
men, representing to them that they were fools to travel for 
hire, when they could stay among the Crows with him and do 
so much better. By these arguments he indiiced eleven of Mr. 
Adams's party to desert him, when, with the participation of 
High Lance and other bad Indians, they stripped him of all 
bis goods. Mr. Adams expressed his warmest thanks to me 
for my interference. I told him I had only done my duty, as- 
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I alwBj-s bad dooe is like cases, tad shouM eootinoe to do aa 
long as I remained with the Crovrs. 

tbis bosjoess settk<d, I reoei\'ed a thini eouod thrashing 
bom mjr Dew wife's husbaod and relatives for again iiiaktng 
free with his wi/e. 

After the lapse of thr«e daj^ I left for the fort, agaiu lakiojc 
my friend's lady. Her husband, finding that I was incor- 
rigible, grew furious, and declanetl he only wisbod to ha\T> nw 
in his power once more. My Dog Soldiers said to hiin, " You 
have wfaip[)ed him three dines, and you shall whip him no 
more, neither shall you do Mm any farther honu. Bod Cherry 
tores hiu), tuid she does not lore you ; she will always go with 
him. You might as well trj- lo turn Big Horn back to its 
mountain souices as to attempt to separate them, unless you kill 
them. You would not be so cowardly as to spill the blood of 
the pretty Red Cherry beoause she loves our chief. If you 
should fight him, he will kill you ; and if you should assassi- 
nate him. we would avenge his death. No, not Big lliiin 
must not hurt our chief. But we will buy your elaiui to tlic 
Red Cherry, and give her to Red Ann tor bia own. You, a 
great chief, should despise to waut a woman who loves another 
warrior better than you I " 

Big Rain drooped his head on finding the Dog Soldiers wore 
against hiin, and gave way to deep reverie. He loved the Roil 
Cherry as childien love the dehclous fruit bearing the same 
name. After weighing the matter well, he reluctantly acceded 
to the offer, and conseuted to resign all interest and title in 
Mrs. Big Rain tor the consideration of one war-horse, ton 
guns, ten chiefs' coats, scarlet cloth, ten pairs of now log- 
gings, and the same number of moccasins. 

The stipulation was forthwith produced by my faithful Dog 
Soldiers, and I hod the exclusive right to the Red Cherry, 
without the fear of a drubbing every time I returned. 

Such acts are aa common among the llocky Mountain tribes 
as they have been among the whites in Ciilifornia since the 
discovery of gold there, though in the latter place, the ponalty 
is frequently more severe than among the wild tribus of ibo 
mountains and prairies. 
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Caucasian race oould boast of handsomer features, aad iti 
but the rich olive colour of the skiu betrayed her Indian origin, 
Big Rain alwaj-e regarded me with an evil eye after the trana- 
action, and several times attempted to induce the lady to 
return to him. Many warrioi-s, whose wives bad played 
truant, bad cut o£f their uoses to deprive them of thejr attrac- 
tions. I told Red Cherry that if ever she should return to 
Big Rain, he would surely sen-e her so. She never manifested 
any disposition to leave me ; and my engagement to the 
American Fur Company enabled me to dresa my wives better 
than any other woman in the whole nation. 

It was now early spring, and I started tor the fort. Before 
I left, I told the Crows what time I wished them to follow me 
with their peltiy. 

On my arrival, I was informed that a Mr. Johnson Gardner 
had bought quite a large lot of goods, which he bad taken to 
hia camp, eighteen miles down the river. The morning after 
my arrival, three men were despatched from the fort to acquaint 
him that I had come. I had two hundred warriors with me ; 
and on the night of our arrival we formed a camp and turned 
out the horses, not apprehending any danger. Barly in the 
morning one of my followers went out to fetch up the horses, 
when he found them all missing, and the trail visible on which 
they had been taken away. The alann was instantly given, 
and I ran to the tup of the bill to take a general survey. I 
saw two objects on the ice, which appeared to me to be men ; 
and this excited my apprehensions that they were two of the 
men despatched from the fort, as they lay in the direction 
which they had taken. I collected my warriors instantly (or 
the pursuit, placing all our women and children in the fort. I 
ordered some of the white men down on the ice to bring in the 
supposed bodies. Alaa I my suspicions proved too true ! All 
three men had been butchered, aud when we rode up their 
bodies were scarcely cold. The eyes ot the warriors flashed 
tire, and, without delaying a moment, on we swept in pursuit 
of revenge. We travelled about thirty miles (each man leading 
his war-horse), and our saddle-horses were beginning to tire, 
and we saw nothing of the enemy. Darkness would close 
over us, we feared, before we could overtake them. We then 
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moUDted our war-horaes, which were R9 swift as the wind, and 
leaving the saddle-horses behind, on we went taster than ever 
Darkness was already upon ns, when we came in sight uf 
large fire in the distaace, 

" Now, boys, we have thein ! " cried I. 

We rode on until we neared the camp o( the enemy, as we 
supposed, and then I examined their position previous to the 
onset. Just as I was about to give the order to charge, I heard 
a voice from the camp, saying, " Throw them in ! D — n them, 
throw them in!" 

I then saluted the oamp, shouting at the top of my voice, 
" HaUoo the camp ! Don't shoot, boys ; we are Crows ! I am 
Jim Beekwourth I " 

I then rode up with ray whole party, and found that they 
had taken two prisoners from the very party wo wore in 
pursuit of, and under the following circumstances : The 
pursued party rode up to the camp, and several of them 
dismounted, among whom was Autoino Garro (a Canadian 
half-breed), well known in St. Louis. Garro oould speak 
tolerably good English. 

He accosted Gardner with "How d'do? You have got a 
good fire." 

" Who are you," inquired Gardner, " that you speak 
English?" 

" My name is Garro." 

" What Indians are those with you 7 " 

" Oh, they are good Indiana ; they will not hurt you." 

Gardner discovered that too many were dismounting and 
crowding round his camp ; and he perceived that many of them 
rode in the direction of his horses, anil he became alarmed, as 
he well miyUt be at his situation. 

"Garro." said he, again, "tell me, what Indians are these?" 

" They are Re-ka-ras," said he ; " they have borrowed your 
horses, but they will bring them back again." He said this aa 
he saw Gaidner look in the direction of bis horses. 

"Re-ka-ras I" repeated Gardner, "To your guns, men; 
aeixe them ! " 

Old Garro stepped away with an accelerated pace, and two 
only of the Indians were arrested. 
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Garro stood off at a safe distance, and demanded the two 
Indians. 

" Yoa cannot have them until you bring me my horses," aaid 
Gardner. 

" Then we will have the tops of your heads," threatened the 
old rascal. 

" Yes, yon would have the tops of our heads ; but come and 
take them, i( you can." 

They rode off, taking every horse that Gardner possessed ; 
and if he had not heen on the alert, they would have taken a 
few scalps as well. 

These were the two. prisoners that were in question when 
we rode up. They had bound them with trap-chains, and 
were in the act of throwing them into a tremendous log 6re 
that was burning in the camp. They opened the logs on the 
top of the fire, and, swinging the two victims into the flames, 
rolled back the huming logs. There was a terrible struggle 
for a moment ; then all was still. A blue flame towered high 
above the pile, and quickly subsided. My Indiana begged the 
privilege of scalping them before they were burned ; but Gardner 
told them he wished to bum them up clean. " You are going 
after their companions," he said, "and you can get plenty 
more scalps." 

" Yes," they replied, " we will get plenty, and bring your 
horses back besides." 

I really felt proud of my warriors in seeing them animated 
with so true a spirit. We breathed our horses for a few 
minutes, for they were in a perfect foam, and then started 
after them again in hot pursuit. 

By next morning, we came within two gunsliots' distance 
of the enemy without being perceived, as a roll in the prairie 
hid us from their view. We rested for a few moments, to 
refresh our horses and prepare them for the charge. We 
heard a continual firing, as if kept up by the enemy, and then 
a terrific explosion, which made the earth tremble ; yells of the 
savages succeeded to this, and I then learned that there had 
been a battle between the Indians and traders, and that the 
whole stock of the traders' powder had exploded. 

Now, thought I, is the time to charge ; and I gave the word 
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to iiiy iiiipalient warrioi'S. We were among them like a 
thuuiler-bolt, even before they had time to mount their horses; 
for they had not yet recovered from the fright ot the explosion. 
We cut down one hundred and seventy-two of them before 
they had time to fire twenty ahota. The whole force of the 
enemy amounted to four hundred men, and those who 
remained unhurt scattered in all directions. We did not 
pursue them, as our horses were so badly jaded. 

Pine Leaf, who charged gallantly by my side, was wounded 
with a bullet, which broke her left arm just below the elbow. 
Placing her wounded arm in her bosom, she grew more despe- 
rate than ever, and three of the enemy met th'?ir death from 
the point of her lance after she received her wound. Becoming 
faint from loss of blood, she was constraineil to retire." We 
had twelve others wounded. 

We recovered all our own horses, and recaptured those 
belonging to Gardner, besides a great number in the possession 
of the enemy. For spoils we gathered near two hundred 
scalps, and a vast amount of fire-arms and other equipmeutH. 
After this signal victory we returned to Gardner's camp, 
reaching there the same evening. 

Before leaving, however, we took three blackened and dis- 
figured .bodies, the remains of the trappers who had so 
heroically defended themselves, and who, to all appearance, 
bad blown themselves up rather than fall into the bauds of the 
enemy. The supposition was warranted by the appearance of 
the ground. Evidently the savages had set fire to the grass 
all round, thinking to burn them out ; but it had not reached 
them. I surmised that the Indiana had charged on them in a 
body, and, when near to the trappers, had been scattered with 
the ignition ot three kegs of powder in the possession of the 
trappers, for some of the carcasses of the Indians were badly 
scorched. 

Our reception at the camp of Gardner was enthusiastic. 
" Beokwourth and his brave warriors for ever ! " rent the air 

* The heroine'a unn was set in roocI style bv Dr. Walton, at Gardner's 
camp, tmd in b few weeks it vras souad iiRiiin. The Indinns have no boae- 
sell«is : when their bonea get broken, tliey tie them up as well b,h possible, 
anJ trust in Providence for the resalt. 
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in acclamatioDB. They joined us, and went on to the forb 
with us. When we came in sight of the place we formed all 
in line, and displayed our scalps on the ends of sticks, and 
discharged our guns, and sung at the top of our voices. This 
brought every person out of the tort to look at us. We then 
opened our column, and I requested Gardner to drive all the 
horses with full speed to the fort. Just before we reached 
there we spurred our horses on to the front, and encircled the 
fort several times, still displaying our scalps, and singing the 
Bcalp-dance burden louder and louder, while all the occupants 
of the post joined in. There were hilarious times round the 
fort that night. 

We had sent word to the village to summon the Crows to 
the trading-post, to help us mourn for the three white men 
who had recently been killed on the ice, and who were yet 
nnburied. I omitted to mention in proper place that Glass's 
body was found near the fort — probably on his retreat after he 
had discovered the Indians. The whole village, accordingly, 
started to join us, while I and my party went out to meet 
them and acquaint them with our success. In consideration 
of my distinguished services, I was elevated to second coun- 
sellor of the nation. 

We met them about a day's ride from the fort, and had a 
great celebration over the communication of our victory. We 
returned together and buried the three men, amid the most 
terrible scenes that I had ever witnessed. The crj-ing was 
truly appalling. The three men were well known, and highly 
esteemed by the Crows. When their bodies were lowered to 
their last resting-place, numberless fingers were voluntarily 
chopped off and thrown into the graves ; hair and trinkets of 
every description were also contributed, and the graves were 
finally filled up. 

I then set the men to work in building boats, to carry our 
peltry down to Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
whither I intended going as soon as the river was free from 
ice. When completed, I put on board seven hundred packs of 
buffalo robes^ten robes in each pack — -and forty-five packs of 
beaver. I forwarded orders for such goods as were wanted, 
and also word for another clerk in the place of poor Bose, who 
hod lost his life in the service of the company. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Departure from the Fort with tbe Ciovt — I am elected First GauDselloT ot 
the Hntion — Death ot th« bead Chief— I am appointed Saccesaor— Last 
Moments of tbe Chief. 

THE Indians haviog made all tbcir requisite purchases, 
moved oa to the Little Horn River, six or eight days' 
travel Ironi the fort. We encamped here for the purpose of 
planting tobacco, which is done by the prophets and medicine 
man ; after which a great feast is provided, and a general time 
of dancing and rejoicing follows. 

The tobacco- plant grows spontaneously in the Snake country, 
but it ia cultivated by the Crows and several other tribes. It 
is a tolerably good substitute for the cultivated species, for the 
purpose ot smoking, but it is unfit to chew. The plant very 
closely resembles garden sage, and forms iuto heads similai* to 
the domestic flax. 

At this camp the First Counsellor made a speech to the 
warriors, and spoke in substance as follows : " Warriors I Red 
Bird has served you faithfully many winters. He is now old. 
He can be young no more. His body has been made weak by 
the numerous wounds he has received in fighting the eneuiies 
of the Crows. He now wishes for repose, and not to be dis- 
turbed in his slumbers by being called into the council at all 
hours of the night, when his body, once so powerful, now 
requires rest. He is desirous of joining the medicine men, 
(hat he will not be compelled to go to war ; but he will always 
be ready to defend his own village, the women and the help- 
less, and to give up his life for them. Red Bird's medicine in 
the war-path has grown weak ; let the younger warriors, who 
are brave and active, have an opportunity to try their medi- 
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cine. We have plenty who deserve to be promoted, who are 
as brave as the she-bear, and as swift as the antelope. 
Warriors, I now give up my position as first counsellor. I 
have done." 

Long Hair replied as follows : 

*' Bed Bird, w^e feel that our hearts are sorry that you have 
seen fit to cease to be our first counsellor. You have served 
our people long and faithfully. Your counsel has been good : 
imder your wise direction we have prospered. We would 
rather that you had still directed us ; but you say it is your 
desire to have repose. Be it so. We know that your body is 
weak. We know that you have received numerous wounds 
from the weapons of our enemies. We know that you never 
turned your back upon the foe. Now we need a sixth coun- 
sellor, and must select one from the braves here present. Will 
you name him for us ? " 

** No," said the old man ; '* I have never had any enemies 
among my braves, and I do not wish to make them now. I 
should not know which to choose, were I to attempt it. They 
are all brave." 

It was at length resolved that one of the medicine men 
should be blindfolded, and go among the most distinguished 
braves, and whoever he first placed his hand upon should take 
his seat as sixth counsellor. The distinguished braves then 
gathered promiscuously together ; a close bandage was placed 
over the eyes of the medicine man, and away he went among 
the crowd. The five counsellors being among the braves, he 
placed his hand on one of them, and cried out, ** Here is your 
sixth coxmsellor." 

"You are wrong," said Long Hair; '* he is counsellor 
already." 

He then went through the crowd, and laid his hand upon 
another brave, crying out as before. Long Bow was therefore 
declared to be the choice of the people for sixth counsellor of 
the nation. When the seat of the first counsellor falls vacant, 
the others are elevated one degree, thus leaving the lowest 
station vacant. 

The village now crossed the Big Horn on their way to Sun 
Eiver Creek, a small tributary of the Yellow Stone. At Big 
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S.onx I tivk fom~ v^k^n.^rs^ *r.vt »tAn«<l in ^uo^ v>f IMttv'k 
Feet and boraes. Aft*r ir»welUn»; ('•ro »1*\-^ I w»* »^wrt»i*« 
by the head chief. A-rft-p.»-«sh. viih one hnr.>)n<d autl »i>\t^nty- 
fire vmiriois. He wa^ eTitlenily ch*^i)Ovl aK>ui !>iMuot)ii»f;. 
Kot wishing him to go :o war, «s I e\pivu\J iiolhiiiji less t)M» 
tfa&t he would msh in uid ihixiw aw»y hi$ lifo, I loKl hit)) ihftt 
I should avoid the war-paih. thai my motlioini^ told iito my 
war-path was bad. and I intended to rt>tun) to the villi^v I 
started forthwith, and he followt^l me. On eoutiiig in si^ht 
of the Tillage, we halieil and encautped for the iii^hl. 

I stole away in the night with sevellty-fi^■o w-»rriors, and 
made for the enemy's country, hoping that the nW eluef would 
return to the village. But he took my trail the next lunniiitg, 
And overtook me with his remaiuiug follovwr^. 

He advanced to me, and said, "Bloody Aru), yon an^ ci ^ivat 
warrior ; you do not wish me to go to war, but I will. 1 shall 
never return to the village. I am going to die. Tho (^i-owa 
are fools. I have given them good counsel, and thoy wmild 
not listen to my words. I have fought for them during iiihiiy 
years. I have shed much blood for them. I havo ti'ieil to 
make them a great people, hut they havo closed tlioir oai'o. I 
Am going to the big village of the Great Spirit. If you iId not 
wish to go in the path with me, you can go in anothor path : 1 
will find the enemy alone, and die." 

When he had finished speaking, ho diauiountod. Th«n, 
placing the edge of his shield on some ImfTalo ohlpH, lio tinld, 
" Warriors, you see my shield. If it riaos, 1 shttll lUo lioforu 
I return to the village; if not, I shall return." Ho then ad- 
dressed the sun for some minutes, after which lui took Ills lanoo 
and made several motions with it. Then, giving a hound, tlio 
shield was raised as high as his head, and not a warrior haw 
him touch it. Then every ono present believed hiH worilM, 
namely, that he would never return alive to the vilJiLge. I 
knew that the shield must have some elevating agency, liiit it 
was concealed: my attention was so riveted upon the ehlur, 
that I did not discover the power that produced the wwrnitpg 
miracle. 

The scouts now ran in to report that there were inurliu-n 
Black Feet but a short distance off, who were apprruvUiutf iin 
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OD foot. All was then bustle of preparation for a moment, 
and the trick of the shield was forgotten. Away we sped to 
find the enemy. We speedily found them, and they, perceiving 
escape was impossible, prepared to sell their lives as dearly as 
they could. 

The old chief was the first to charge impetuously upon the 
scanty foe; as his steed plunged through them, he cut down 
one with hia battle-axe ; then, wheeling and again passing 
their line, he clove a second. Again turning to pass the 
enemy's line a third time, he had already raised his arm to 
strike, when an arrow entered his body just below the hip, and 
passed clean through, showing itself near the shoulder. 

Every warrior paused in astonishment at seeing their chief 
thus furiously engaged ; but when he fell a demon seemed 
suddenly to possess them, and the few suryi\'ing Black Feet 
were hewed to pieces in a moment. Every warrior gathered 
round the dying chief; his lite-blood was fast draining from bis 
mortal stroke. 

" Warriors," he said, " I came here to die. My wish will 
soon be gratified. A-ra-poo-ash will lead you no more to war. 
My home will soon be in the Spirit Land. My people were 
fools, and would not listen to my counsel. Bloody Arm, come 
to me. You must now take the place of A-ra-poo-ash. You 
are brave and wise. You fight the enemy, and vanquish them 
without losing our own warriors. Your medicine is powerful. 
Warriors, listen to your dying chief ! You, Bloody Arm, are 
the only brave who can keep the nation together. The Crows 
disobeyed my orders, and I did not like to punish them for it. 
I loved my people too well ; I was too kind to them for their 
own good, I was too indulgent. They aii tear you, and will 
obey your words. If they obey you, they-will increase and 
become a powerful people, as I have wished them to be ; but 
if they disobey you, they will not be a nation two winters 
more. Their enemies are numerous and powerful, and they 
will rub out all the Crows unless they hearken to what you 
eay. My eyes grow dim. Red Arm, are you hstening' I 
sannot see." 

" I am listening to all you say," I replied. 

" It is well. Then take this shield and this medal ; they 
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both belong to you. The medal was brought from our great 
vrhite father many winters ago by the red - headed chief, 
■When you die, it belongs to him who succeeds you. Listen. 
Tell Nam-i-ne-dishee. the wito that I have always loved, that 
if our child, yet unborn, shall be a son, to tell him who his 
father was. Red Arm, Usten." 

" I hear you," I said. 

" Let my body be buiied under thia spot. Suffer no warrior 
to make a traclf on this war-ground for one season. Then 
come and seek my bones, and I will have something good for 
you. 

" I can hear the voice of the Great Spirit. It sounds like 
the moaning of the mighty wind through the dark, gloomy 
forest. He calls for A-ra-poo-asb to come to the Spirit Land. 
I must go. fie— mein^ber 1 " 

The word "remember "expired on hia lips as his soul winged 
its flight to the Spirit Land. Every warrior (except Yellow 
Belly, who was a brother of the old chief) immediately set up 
the most dismal cryings that I have ever heard in my life. I 
despatched a herald to the viUage to inform them, of the bead 
chief's death, and then burying him according to hia directions 
we filowly proceeded hoinewanl. My very soul sickened at the 
contemplatiou of scenes that would be enacted at my arrival. 
When we drew in sight of the village, we found every lodge 
laid prostrate. We entered amid shrieks, cries, and yells. 
Blood was streaming from every conceivable part of the bodies 
of all who were old enough to comprehend their loss. Hun- 
dreds of fingers were dismembered; hair, torn from the head, 
lay in profusion about the patha ; wails and moans in every 
direction assailed the ear, where unrestrained joy had a tew 
hours before prevailed. This fearful mourning lasted until 
evening of the next day. 

The morning following I ordered the removal of the village 
in the direction of the Rose Bud. We there built a council- 
lodge, and all the prophets and medicine men in the village 
were assembled in it on its completion. The national records 
were read over, and, after a lengthy ceremony performed by 
the great men, it was unanimously declared tbat they had 
«lected me First Counsellor, and that, conjointly with Long 
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Hair, I was head chief of the nation. Which pronunciamiento 
was recorded. 

It thoD devolved upon me to deliver my inaugural address. 
As nearly as I can recollect, I spoke as follows : 

" Brothers and warriors ! The great A-ra-poo-ash is no 
more. He has met his fathers and kindred who preceded him 
to the Spirit Land. He has told all concerning you that yet^ 
survive on earth. He has related your deeds of bravery, which 
makes the spirits rejoice ; he has also told of your disobedience 
to your chief, which has made them cry and become dark. 
The Great Spirit becomes angry at you when he sees his heroes 
mourn. But, although you displeased A-ra-poo-ash by dis- 
obedience, and made his heart to mourn, he intercedes for you 
there, that, if you now obey the chiefs you have chosen to lead 
you, your war-paths may constantly be prosperous ; your 
buffalo and beavor shall always abound, and you may become 
a great and powerful people. 

" I am now your great chief. It you obey what I say to 
you, I can make you all you wish to be. By my long stay with 
the whites, I possess advantages which the chiefs of no other 
tribes possess. I can get twice as much for our robes and 
beavers as you ever got before. I came back to you. I can 
talk to our white brethren, and they understand all my worda. 
They know that if they cheat my people I shall find it out. 

" My medicine ' tells me that we must not make war on our 
enemies, unless they first kill our people or steal our horses : 
we must then attack them with many warriors, so that we 
may run no danger of being rubbed out. I shall never consent 
for our nation to have more than two villages at one time. Let 
those two villages keep their warriors, their wives, and their 
children together, and not subdivide, when they are sure to be 
attacked by the enemies. When our village is united, no 
enemy will ever dare to attack it. 

" My brother, Long Hair, is a very great brave, a wise chief. 

* The iTord medioine, bb nsed b; Indians, means magia, Bnpernatnral 
knowledge, inspiration, Bmolets, or charniB. It eomea [mm all disease being 
believed to be uused hj evil spirile, nhicb can onlj be removed b7 magical 
meaox, the curative powets ot all remedies being attributed to aorcer;.— C. 
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He will guide one village, and it will be my duty to guide the 
council and direct the other. I want all my warriors to lay 
aside the battle-axe and lance for a season, and tuni their 
attention tu bunting and trapping. Our streams are full oF 
beaver, as also are our prairies with buffalo. Our squaws 
exoel all others in dressing robes, for which the whites pay us 
a great price. Then let us get all the robes they can dress, 
and not keep them in idleness as mere piajthinge. If we keep 
them at work, they will be healthy, and strong, and brave, 
when they become warriors. They can also buy everything 
they require, both for themselves and their children, while the 
beavers of the warriors will also supply our wants, 

" Warriora ! How can we do all this, if we scatter over tho 
country in numerous little villages, subject to continual attacks 
from our enemies, who will cut us off, a few at a time, until we 
are all i-ubbed out? No ; obey me, and keep yourselves un- 
divided ; and if enemies attack us, we can kill ten of thom 
when they kill one Crow : thus my medicine says. But if you 
disobey me, and will not hearken to my words, then I shall 
surely leave you and i-eturn to my white friends, not enduring 
to see the nation become weak, and llj'ing before their enemies, 
and our women and children carried into captivity. Obey and 
assist me, then, and I will do my beat in your behalf. Warriors, 
I have done." 

This oration was received with undisguised approval, and I 
received tlie name of Good War Road. 

A berald having been dospatcbed to our other village to 
acquaint them with the death of our head chief, and request 
them to assemble at the Eose Bud, id order to meet our village 
and devote themselves to a general time of mourning, there 
met, in conformity with this summons, over ten thousand 
Crows at the place indicated. Such a scene of disoi-derly, 
vociferous mourning no imagination can conceive, nor any pen 
portray. Long Hair cut oS a large roll of his hair, a thing he 
waa never known to do before. The cutting and hacking of 
human flesh exceeded aU my previous experience ; fingers were 
dismembered as readily as ivrigs, and blood was poured out 
like water. Many of the warriors would cut two gashes 
nearly the entire length of theii arm ; then separating the skiti 
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from the fleah at one enfl would grasp it in their other hand, 
and rip it asuoder to the Bhoulder. Others would i 
various devices upon their breasts and shoulders, and raise the 
skin in the same manner, to make the scars show to advantage 
after the wound was healed. Some of their mutilations were ' 
ghaiitly, and my heart sickened to look at them ; but they 
would not appear to receive any pain from them. 

It was frequently asked of me why I did not mourn, I told 
them that my medicine forbade me to mourn in their r 
but that I mourned in my heart, and in painting my face, I ' 
would frequently represent to them the folly of maiming them- 
selves, and appearing before the eyes of the Great Spirit so 
greatly disfigured ; but I lost my labour. By torturing them- 
selves their pagan minds supposed they were rendering aa- 
ceptable sacrifices to the Great Spirit, aud performing penanos 
tor offences against his will. It was rehgiou ; and to interfei-e 
with their received opinions would have subjected tue to the 
imputation of infidel, and perhaps have entailed upon tue 
expulsion from my high office. 

The mourning over, I selected seventy young warriors, and 
started out in search of feats of arms (according to their ' 
custom), to prove my fortune iu my new office. I crossed the 
Missouri into the As-ne-boiae oountiy, where we fell in with 
fifteen Indians and four old women, We killed them all, and , 
returned home with their scalps. There was but sliglit i-e- 
joieing on my return, on account of our recent affliction. 

I should have mentioned that at the assembly of our two 
villages a grand council was held, wherein certain pi-inciples 
of action were deliberated aud adjusted. Ou the death of a 
chief all his plans die with him, and it devolves upon hia 
successor to come to an understanding with his confederate 
head chief. In this deUberation it is detenuined upon what 
rales the villages shall move, which direction each shall take, 
and what shall he the relations existing between tlicm. There 
is generally a hannony preserved between the chiefs, and much 
method is shown in the preliminary adjustment of details. 
Long Hair and myself were the best of friends, and my allied 
brother was the elect to the office of Sixth Counsellor, so that 
there was a promising indication of unanimity in our adminig- 
ti'ation. 
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The villages then eeparated, with an understanding that 
ihey should again assemble at the fott in one moon. The 
attention of the nation was turned to trapping and killing 
buffalo, and the stock of accumulated peltry that fall was 
prodigious, 

When I started on my excursion to the Aa-ne-boines, Pine 
Leaf begged to accompany me. Her ami was far from soimd, 
and I refused to take her. However, soon after I had left, 
one of my leadera invaded the Cheyenne country, and, regard- 
less of my wishes, she accompanied the expedition. She was 
brought home, as all supposed, mortally wounded. A ball had 
penetrated her left hreast, just escaping the heart ; it had 
passed through her body, coming out at the shoulder-blade, 
and tearing away a portion of it in its exit. On seeing her in 
this pitiable condition, I resigned all hope of her recovery, " So 
much," said I, "for disregarding my counsel. I would uot 
allow you to go with me, in consideration of your wound ; but 
you took advantage of my absence, and now you are done for." 

"Well," she repUed, " I am soiTy that I did not listen to 
my chief ; but I gained two coos." 

The party accompanying her lost four warriors, wounded in 
rescuing her, and saving her scalp. She eventually recovered, 
but it was ft long while before she could again go to war. The 
Oheyennes were defeated in the end, with the loss of three 
scalps, which were brought into camp. 

The two villages met at the time appointed at the fort, and 
disposed of all their peltry. A Mr. Tulleck was sent up as 
clerk, and to hira I intrusted full charge of the fort, proniieing 
him the protection of the Crows for the winter, as I intended 
that one of our villages should take up their winter quarters in 
his vicinity. I was at this time salaried by the American Fur 
Company at three thousand dollars per annum, to reside with 
the Crows and procure their trade for the company. 

Our whole nation then crossed the Yellow Stone, and moved 
on to Mussel Shell River, whence we purposed to go and 
gather the remains of our late head chief, as the time ho had 
specified for their removal had arrived. The Indians count 
four seasons in the year ; namely, green grass, yellow grass, 
leaf falling, and snow falling. Our party destined to collect 
15 
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tbe bones consisted of seven or eight hundred persons of both 
sexes. On arriving at the grave, we discovered a new Indian 
trail passing directly over the spot, and we started in im- 
mediate pursuit. After a march of six miles, we came upon a 
Black Foot village of twenty-seven lodges, who were returning 
from the tra-ding-post, having made extensive purchases. A% 
Eight of them, every warrior's breast kindled with revenge, 
they remembering the fall of their chief. We chai-ged furiously 
upon them, kilhng and taking prisoners about one hundred and 
fifty of their party. While the warriors were engaged in the 
attack, our women attacked the Black Foot women, and killed 
many of them and their children before we could interfere to 
stop it. We captured quite a number of young women and 
little boys, with an abundance of horses, weapons, ammuni- 
tion, scarlet cloth, beads, and sundries. We did not receive a 
scratch, as we attacked them with such overwhelming numbers- 
that they offered trifling resistance, their chief endeavour beinff 
to save themselves by flight. 

We took up the body of our chief and returned with it to 
the camp. Then there was another ceremony of cutting and 
maiming, and a body of two hundi-ed lodges was sent to 
deposit the remains in the burial-ground of the chief's ancea- 
tors. While this party were away on their mission, those who. 
remained with us busied themselves in collecting the vanoua-' 
sorts of fruit with which the country abounded. 

I now received my last name— for I was on the pinnacle of 
myfame, and they could ennoble me no farther — Nan-kup-bah- ■ 
pah (Medicine Calf). 

After tarrying about three weeks, we returned to the fort, 
where we again spent a short time, and then proceeded to the 
Big Horn, where we had engaged to ("eet Bear's Tooth, who 
had the conduct of the burial party. 

While we were resting at the fort, a small party of twenty- 
three warriors, led by Little Gray Bull, stole from our camp 
at night, unknown to the chiefs, and when at a safe distanoa ' 
sent ua word that they were going to the Cheyenne country in 
pursuit of spoils. They were tbe ilite of our party, the braves- 
lies braves. Not one of that devoted band ever returned, i 
What fate befell them remains to be shown. 
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^V CHAPTER XIX. 

^^M Depaitnre from the Fort— Arrival of Fitzpatrick and Farty at the Crow 

^H o( Property to the Owners— Departure of the Pajty— My Betani to the 
^^P Fort— Escape Irom Black Feet— Defeat o( the Crows. 

'yY'T'HILE staying at our camp on the Big Horn, a mesaonger 
W arrived with the intelligence that Thomas Fitzpatrick 
^^ -was back upon the mountain, and that he wished me to visit 
^K him without loea of time. My affairs were in such a position 
^^M ibat I could not possibly leave, but I sent my father and two 
^V of my beat warriors to escort him into the village. Tho next 

morning they returned with Fitzpatrick and party, to the 

number of thirty-five men, and over two hundred horses. 

They encamped a short distance out. I visited the camp, and 
^H -was received with a cordial welcome. I was introduced to a. 
Hj Captain Stuart, an English officer, who had figured con- 
^^1 epiououaly, as I was informed, under the Iron Duke, and was 
^H now travelling the Far West in pursuit of adventure ; also to a 
^H Dr. Harrison, a son of the hero of Tippecanoe, and to a Mr. 
^^P Brotherton, with several other gentlemen, who were all taking 
^™ a pleasure excursion. 

While sitting in their quarters. I observed some of the Crows 

looking very wistfully at the horses belonging to our new 
^^^ friends. Knowing that the most incorruptible of Indians 
^K have a moral weakness for , horses, I ordered some of my 
^H faithful Dog Soldiers to watch them. I then invited the 
^^1 gentlemen to the village, which invitation they readily ac- 
^^K «epted. The visitors left at an early hour, but Fitzpatrick 
^^M remained to talk matters over until quite late in the evening;. 


^^^^^^^^^^M 
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I offered him a bed in my lodge, but he preferred sleeping in 
hiB own quarters. 

Shortly after his arrival, Fitzpatrick incidentally mentioned 
ttiat the Cheyennes had killed an entire party of Crows (but 
he omitted all mention of the part his men had taken in the 
massacre), and that one of his men had been wounded in the 
afbir. He had also a horse that had belonged to one of the 
fallen heroes, purchased by him of the Gheyennes. Had he 
acquainted me with this circumstance when he first saw ma, 
the very unpleasant sequel that I am about to relate would 
have been avoided. 

One of the Crow braves was son to a member of the party 
massacred, and he recognized his late father's horse. This 
discovery had occasioned the scrutiny which I had remarked 
early in the evening, but the cause of which I was in utter 
ignorance. On the retiring of Fitzpatrick I lay down for the 
night. I had not fallen asleep, when the murdered brave's 
son entered my lodge, and addressed me: "Medicine Calf, 
what must we do with these white men ? " 

" What must you do with them? " repeated I, not appre- 
hending his meaning. 

"Yes, I say so." 

" Why, take them into your lodges and feast them, and 
give them beds to sleep on, if they wish it." 

"No, no, that is not what I mean," he said; "you know 
these are the white men who killed my father. Theyliave hia 
horse here vrith them, and a wounded man — wounded in 
their fight with the Crows." 

He then left me to go, as I supposed, to bis lodge, and 
I thought no more of the matter. I soon tell asleep, 
and woke no more till morning. On awaking, I heard 
a great rush or trampling of horses, and, springing out of 
bed, I inquired of a squaw what was the matter in the 
village. 

"Why, don't you know the whites are all dead?" she mads 
reply., 

"The whites are all dead I " repeated I, thunderstruck. 

I ran out and ordered my war-horse to be got ready in a 
moment. I next ran to the lodge where Winters slept, and 
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found it filled with Crows. I asked what all this uproar 
meant. 

"I don't know," said he; "I have wished to go to your 
lodge to see you, but they would not let me leave. They have 
been clamouring about Thomas — ^Thomas — ^Thomas, all night." 

At this moment Fitzpatrick rode up, with an Indian behind 
him. 

" Fitz," said I, *' what in the name of God does all this 
mean ? Where are your men ? *' 

** They are all dead, I expect, by this time," said he, blankly ; 
" and I presume you have sent for me to murder me at your 
own discretion." 

"When did you leave them? Were they alive when you 
left them?" 

" They were going down the river, and a thousand Indians 
in hot pursuit after them," he said. 

'* Go over to my father's lodge," I said to him," and stay 
tm I return." 

** I then mounted my war-horse, being well armed, and 
addressed my father: *< I am mad," I said; "I am going to 
die." 

He gave the war-hoop so loud that my ears fairly tingled, 
as a signal for my relatives to follow me. They gathered 
round. " Go," said be, *' and die with the Medicine Calf." 

On I dashed, in mad career, for six or seven miles along the 
bank of the river, until I came in sight of the men. I seemed 
to have travelled the space in the same number of minutes, for 
the horse flew with lightning speed upon his errand. He 
dropped dead beneath me ; in his prodigious exertions he had 
burst a blood-vessel. 

I ran forward on foot, shouting to Fitzpatrick's men, ** Bun 
to me ! Run to me quickly 1 " 

They heard me, and hesitated at my simimons. At length 
one started, and the others followed, nmning at their utmost 
speed toward me. A hill rose on each side the river, closing 
together and arching over the stream, at a short distance in 
advance of the party when I arrested their steps. In this 
pass the Crows had taken their position, intending to massacre 
the party as they attempted to force their passage. 
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As they reached me. I aerried theiu around me, the Crow» 
chftrging from the bills upon us at the same tuno. I now saw 
my band of relatives and friends approaching us from the 
village, Ab the exasperated Indians came surging on toward 
us, I advanced toward them, and ordered them to desist. 

They arrested their course: "What do you want?" they 
asked ; " do you wish those whites to Uvo ? " 

" After you have killed me," I said, " you can march over 
my dead body and kill them, but not before." 

They then wheeled, and fell id with my party of relatives,. 
who were fast arriving and encircling the whites. I then 
requested each man to mount horse behind my relatives, and 
return with us to the village. All did so except Stuart. I 
requested him also to mount. " No," said he, " I will get on 
behind no d — d rascal ; and any man that will live with such 
wretches is a d— d rascal." 

"I thani you for your compliment," I returned; "but I 
have no time to attend to it here." 

"Captain Stuart," said Charles A. Wharfield, afterward 
colonel in the United States army, " that's very unbecoming 
language to use at such a time." 

"Come, come, boys," interposed Dr. Harrison, "let us not 
be bandying words here. We will return with them, whether 
for better or for worse." 

After I had mounted the party, I borrowed a horse of one of 
my warriors, and led them back to the village. For temporary 
safety, I deposited the party in my father's lodge. 

Fititpatrick inquired of me, "Jim, what in the name of God ' 
are you going to do with us ? " 

" I don't know yet," I said ; '■ but I will do the best possible 
for you." 

I thi:;n called the Dog Soldiers to me, and oommauded 
them, together with the Little Wolves, to surround the village, 
and not suffer a single person to go out. They all repaired to 
their stations. I next took fifty faithful men, and made a 
thorough search throughout the village, beginning at the 
extreme row of lodges. By this means I recovered all the 
goods, ouce in the possession of Fitzpatriok, in good condition, 
except his scarlet and blue cloths, which had been torn up for 
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blankets and wearing apparel, but atill not mucli injured for 
the Indian trade. I also recovered all hia horses, with the 
excepLion of five, which had been taken to Bear's Tooth's 
camp. I had the goods well secured, and a strong guard of 
my relatives placed over them. 

The reader may perhaps inquire what restrained the in- 
furiated Crows from molesting the rescued party on their 
way to the village. Simply this: when an Indian has another 
one mounted behind him, the supposition is that be has taken 
him prisoner, and is conducting him to head -quarters. While 
thus placed, the Indian having bim in charge is reepoDsible 
with his life for hia security ; if ho fails to protect him, him- 
aelf and all his kindred are disgraced ; an outrage upon the 
prisoner is construed into pusillanimity on the part of the 
custodian. Prisoners are also safe while in custody in the 
village ; their inviolability is then transferred to the responsi- 
bility of the chief. This is Indian morals. 

I was informed subsequently that the Englishman, as soon 
as he approached me, cocked his gun, intending to shoot me. 
It was well for him, as well as his party, that be altered his 
Blind ; for, if he had harmed me, there would have not been a 
piece of him left the size of a live-penny bit. I was doing all 
that lay in my power to save the hves of the party from a 
parcel of ferocious and exasperated savages ; his hfe depended 
by the slightest thread over the yawning abyss of death ; 
the shghtest misadventure would have proved fatal. At that 
moment he insulted me in the grossest manner, The language 
that he addressed to me extoi-ted a look of contempt from me, 
but I had not time for anger, I was suspected of comphcity 
with the Indians, or, rather, of having instigated the fiendish 
plot, No man of common sense could entertain such a 
BUapicion, when he sees the part I took in the affair. Had 
I conspired the tragedy, I had but to rest in my bed until the 
deed was consummated. Every man would have been killed, 
and no one but the conspirators have known their fate. To 
be sure, I was in the semce of the American Fur Companj-, 
and Fitzpatrick was trading upon his own account ; but that 
could afford no motive to conspire bis death. I had not the 
faintest objection to bis selling everything he bad to the 
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Crows. But they had nothiBg to buy wnth ; they had 
posod of all their eschaDgeable commodities but a short 
since at the tort. Further, I was persooally acquainted with 
Fitzpatrick, with whom I never had an ill-word ; and some of 
his party stood high in my regard. Dr. Harrison, if only for 
his noble father's sake, I would have defended at the risk of 
my own Hie. They were all bound to me with the ties of 
hospitality, and I have yet to hear of any action committed by 
me that would warrant the asamnption of such deep perfidy. 
I have been informed that Captain Stuart offered one thousand 
dollars to a certain individual to take my life. I can hardly 
think the charge is true, for the individual thus said to be 
bribed has had many opportunities of earning hia reward, and 
etill I am alive. 

After the goods were secured and the houses brought up, it 
was discovered that Captain Stuart's horse, a fine iron-gray, 
was missing. It was traced to the possession of High Bull, a 
very bad Indian, and I was informed that he had declared 
be would kill the first man that should come after him. 
Stuart valued his horse highly, as well he might, for he was & 
noble afiimal : he was, therefore, very anxious to obtain him. 
Fitzpatrick bad acquainted Stuart that I was the only person 
in the nation that could procure the horse's restitution. 

Accordingly, he visited me, and said, " Mr. Beckwourth " 
(he mistered me that time), " can you get my horse tor me?" 

I replied, " Captain Stuart, I am a poor man in the service 
of the American Fur Company, to sell their goods an<l receive 
the peltry ot these Indians. The Indian who has your horse 
is my best customer ; he has a great many relatives, and a 
host of friends, whose trade I shall surely lose if I attempt to 
take the horse from him. Should the agent hear of it, I 
should be discharged at once, and, of course, lose my salary." 

" Well," said he, " if the company discharge you for that, I 
pledge you my word that I wiU give you sis thousand dollars 
a year for ten years." 

'■ Captain Stuart is a man of his word, and able to perform 
all he promises," said Fitzpatriek. 

" Well," rephed I, " I will see what I can do." 

I then despatched an Indian hoy to High Bull with tlie 
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ineBSage that I wanted the gray horse that he had in his 
posseBBion. The boy delivered his message, and the Indian 
retorted with n " Ugh I " which startled the boy ahnoat out at 
bis skin, and he came bounding back again, saying the Indian 
was mad. 

In a short time High Bull came riding his horse, and said, 
" Medicine Calf, did you send for this horse ? " 

'• I did.'- 

" Well, here he is." 

" Take him back," I said, " and keep him sate until I send 
for him." 

Stuart was wonder-stricken at this proceeding, as our dis- 
course was uninteUigible to him. 

"If I could get my hand on that horse's neck," he said, 
" the whole village should not get him away from me," 

I was annoyed at this braggadocio, andwas glad the Indians 
did not understand him. 

Fitzpatrick requested Captain Stuart to remain quiet, 
saying, " Beckwourth has passed his word to you tliat you 
shall have your horse. He ■will be forthcoming when you 
want him." 

The next morning they prepared to leave the village. The 
horses were all packed, and everything in readiness. 

'■ Am I to have my horse? " said Captain Stuart. 

" He will be here in a moment, sir," said I. 

High Bull then rode the horse up to the party and dis- 
mounted, giving me the reins, 

" Now, sii", you can mount your horse," said I, delivering 
him into his owner's possession. 

He mounted, and the party started. I took one hundred 
and fifty of my choice Dog Soldiers, and escorted them a 
distance of fifteen miles. Before leaving them, I cautioned 
Fitzpatrick to keep on his journey for three days without 
stopping to encamp. I told him that the Indians were ex- 
asperated, and the two villages were together, and it was not 
in my power to keep them from following them, I was ap- 
prehensive they would dog them a considerable distance, but 
that a three days' journey would place them in safety. 

Instead of following my advice, he encamped the following 
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afteruoou, Within an hour after his delay, almost 
horses were taken by the Indians, not leaving him enough to 
pack his goods. I afterwards learned that Stuart saved hia 
gray horse. I saw the Crows had made free with my friend's 
horses, for I saw several of theui ahout the village aub- 
seguently, However, I was satisfied I had done my duty; I 
could not have done more to my own father or brother. Still 
my life was sought after, and my character basely assailed. 

The fate of the Crow warriors I will mention episodically 
here, as I gathered it from Fitzpatrick, and afterward from 
the Clieyennes. 

The party had encamped between two villages, having the 
Cheyennes on one side and the Siouxs on the other. They 
were in utter ignorance of their dangerous proximity. 
Being quickly discovered by one of the enemy, ho returned 
and alarmed his village, and despatched a message to tha 
neighboiu'ing village ; and in a few moments our small baud 
was surrounded by a force of fifty times their number- Their 
position was a strong one, being chosen in a. deep hollow or 
gully. They received the assault with unflinching intrepidity. 
and fought until they were all exterminated except their 
chief— they killing thirty-four of their foes. The chief seemed 
to wear a charmed life ; neither lead nor arrows could barm 
him. He advanced from his position and tantalized his foes. 
He invite<l them to come and kill him, saying that the scalpa 
of his enemies made his lodge dark, and that he had ridden 
their horses till he was tired of riding. They were filled with 
admiration of his daring. They told him he was too great a 
brave to be killed ; that he might go, and they would not hurt 
Mm. 

" No," said he, pointing to his dead companions ; " you 
have killed all my warriors ; they have gone to the land of the. 
Great Spirit; now kill me, so that I may go with thoiii. I am 
the Little Gray Bull ; come and kill me, I ask not to live. 
My heart disdains your offers of mercy, My brothers and 
friends will avenge my death," 

He would frequently advance towards his swarming 
enemies ; as he approached, they retired. He tben returned 
toward his dead companions, and again defied them to coma 
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■nd kill him. He was eventually shot down, probkbly by It 
ballet fired by one of Fitzpatrick's m«n, who, being «ncamp«d 
with the Cheyemies, had joined thetu for the sport of shooting 
Indians. There were two small bo\-8 iu the party of Grows, 
who went as moccasin-carriere. They were taken prisoners, 
and placed behind two warriors to be conye\-ed to the village. 
While on the way thither, each drew bis knife and plunged it 
into the body of his custodian, each killing his man. The 
little fellows were cat to pieces in an instant, wltioh was their 
own choice, rather than to be oaptii.'e to the enemy. 

When I returned from escorting Fitcpatrick, I inforinol the 
Crows of the fate of their party ; but I withhelil all moation of 
the participation of the whites. Thereupon ensued another 
dreadful time of mourning. 

When I parted from Fitzpa trick and party, they all appeared 
very grateful for their deliverance, ami, if they had not lost 
their horses when they encamped, I presmne they never would 
have entertained other but friendly feelings toward mo. 

Shortly after this occurrence we held a grand oouiioil 
relative to certain national affairs. I then again proceeded, 
taking Winters and four warriors with me. When we had ap- 
proached within a mile of the fort, I happening to be consider- 
ably in advance of the party, in ascending a small hill, when 
near the summit, I peered carefully over, and discovered a 
party of Black Feet, not more than three hundred yards 
distant, sitting by the roadside, smoking their pipes. [ drew 
back my bead, for I saw one Indian coming directly upou mo, 
and motioned my men to a ravine close by. Then, dis- 
mounting, I crept back to the brow of the hill, and lay down 
flat until the Indian's head came within sight. I spranji; 
instantly to my feet, and shot him dead. In less than a 
minute I had liis si^ilp; ran hack and mounted my horse : 
then, riding to the si nmit of the hill, I displayed the sculp to 
the Indians, who were advancing at their topmost speed. As 
soon as they saw me they turned and fled, thinking, no doubt, 
that I had a strong force lying in wait, I rode on and over- 
took my party, and we reached the fort witliout molestation or 
pursuit. About two hours after, the Indians presented thom- 
Belves before the foit, and challenged us to come out and fight. 
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We hoisted the scalp I had just taken la aDswftr to the 
invitation. I consider we may thank my acqnired habit of 
caution for our escape, for, had the Indian surprised ua 
instijad of my sm-pnsing him, it is more than probable that 
every one of us would have been killed. 

We were detained at the fort for the space of eight daj^s, on 
account of the numbers of Black Feet prowling about. They 
finally left, and as soon as we were satisfiod that the way was 
clear, we loaded ten pack-horses with goods, and Winters and 
myself — ^taking two men each — returned to the Crow villags. 
The villages had separated during our absence ; Long Hair 
and his village having taken one direction, and mine having 
taken another. Winters took Jjong Hair's trail with the 
goods ; I followed my village througli the Bad Pass, and 
took it at Black Panther Creek. I then went on to Wind 
River, trapping and hunting veiy Buccesstully all the way, 
the journey occupying about a month. We went into winter 
quarters under Wind River Mountain, at the mouth of Po-po- 
on-che (Long Grass Creek). Here, after gathering a sufficient 
quantity of buffalo and elk homs, we supplied ourselves with a 
large outfit of hne new bows. The horns are thrown into 
hot springs which abound in that region, where they are kept 
nntil they are perfectly malleable ; they are then taken out and 
straightened, and cut into strips of suitable width. It takes 
two buffalo horns to moke a bow of sufEcient length. They 
are pieced in the centre, and riveted ; then they are bound 
strongly at the splice with sinew. Bows made of this 
material are equalled by none other except those made from the 
horn of the mountain sheep. 

While we were encamped here, numerous small parties of 
Crows went to war without leave, and in almost every instance 
were defeated ; on some excursions they were entirely dee- 
tioj-ed. One party, consisting of thirty-nine waraors, led by 
tJie Constant Bird, a great war-chief, went to the Black Foot 
countrj'. and every one of them was killed. They had killed 
and scalped one of the enemy, whom they met alone, and 
again journeyed on, when they came suddenly upon a whole 
village of Black Feet, and were themselves instantly dis- 
covered. To save themselves they resorted to an ingenious 
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I device, wMdIi cortainly offered fair to save them. Oo being 
discovered, instead of retreating, they kept on and entered the 
enemy's village, pretending they came with authority to con- 
olade a peace. The Indians, putting faith in their mission, 
conolnded peace accordingly. While thus engaged proposing 
terms and smoking cozily, one of the Black Foot squaws stole 
a sack belonging to them. After the departure of the Crows, 
the sack was examined, and among its contents was found the 
identical scalp they had taken a short time previously, 
Eaising the war-hoop, the Black Feet assembled in great 
numbers, and, making immediate pursuit after the Crows, 
they overtook them, and massacred every one. This intelli- 
gence was brought by express from Fort Maria, the Black Foot 
trading-post, to Fort Cass, the Crow trading-post. On receipt 
of this intelligence, there was another general scene of 
toourning and vowing vengeance. I used all the arguments 
I could frame to prevent these mischievous guerilla ex- 
peditions, but they would steal off in the night in spite of my 
entreaties or my denunciations, and I did not like to resort to 
punishments. 

Several of the high functionaries inquired of me to what 
cause I attributed such repeated disasters. I answered as 
follows: "Warriors! the causes are clear enough. Mymedicine 
tells me the causes. Firstly, you robbed my white friends, 
stealing their horses away, and even attempting to take tlieir 
lives when they were under my protection, and when you knew 
it grieved my heart to have wrong done to them. A second 
cause: you are continually acting contrary to the wishes of 
A-ra-poo-ash, who went to the Spirit Land on accoTuit of your 
disobedience. I have also expressed the same wishes to you, 
telling you to apply yourselves to collecting skins, in order to 
have the wherewith to purchase the things that you need. 
These, my orders, are openly disobeyed, and the Great Spirit 
is very angry with the nation for their thieving, and disregard 
of the orders of their head chief." 

They then inquired what they should do to appease t!ie 
vrrath of the Great Spirit. I answered again: " Warriors I 
to appease the just anger of the Great Spirit, you must dis- 
continue your war-parties, and remain peaceably at home tor 
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one moon. You can then prepare a great sacrifice, and do 
penance for that time, and let the Great Spirit see that you 
really repent the evil you have committed. By so acting you 
may recover the favour which the Great Spirit has evidently 
withdrawn from you; by continuing iu your obstinate ways, 
you will assuredly be nibbed out as a nation." 

The sacrifices that they offer on such occasions are curiona. 
One sacrifice is made by shaving the manes and tails of some 
of their best war-horses, and painting on their bodies a rude 
■delineation of the sun. They then turn them out, but never 
drive them away ; and if they follow the other horses, it is a 
sure sign that the Great Spirit is following them also. 

I had become so sickened with their constant mourning, 
which was kept up through the whole village day and night, 
that I determined to take a small party and see if I could not 
change the face of affairs. Accordingly, I raised fifty warriors, 
and started for the Cheyenne village, near the site of the 
present Fort Laramie. The first night we encamped on the 
Sweet Water River. The morning ensuing was clear and 
cold, aud we started across a plain twenty miles wide, with 
neither trees nor hushes in the whole diatauce. Across this 
plain was e. mountain, which I wished to reach that night, iu 
order to provide ourselves with fire-wood and have a warm 
catiip. When wo had traversed this desert about midway, a 
storm came on, which is called by the mountaineers a Poo- 
der-ee. These storms have proved fatal to great numbers of 
trappers and Indians in and about the Bocky Mountains. 
They are composed of a violent descent of snow, hail, and 
rain, attended with high and piercing wind, and frequently 
last three or four days. The storm prevented our seeing the 
object for which we were directing our coui'Se. We all became 
saturated with the driving rain and hail, and our clothing and 
robes wei-e frozen stiff ; still we kept moving, as we knew it 
would he certain deatli to pause on our weary course. The 
winds swept with irresistible violence across the desert prairie, 
and wo could see no shelter to protect us from the freezing 
blast. Eventually we came to a large hole or gully, from 
eighteen to twenty feet deep, which had been made by the 
action of water. Into this place we all huddled, and 
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gi-eatly protected from the wind. Being exhausted with our 
exertions, we wrapped ourselves as well as we could in our 
frozen robea, and lay down. How long we lay there I could 
form no idea. When I attempted to stir, it required the 
exercise of all my strength to free myself from the mass of 
snow that had fallen upon me while asleep, I saw that if we 
tarried there it would be inevitable death to us all, and it was 
still storming furiously. I aroused my second in command, 
named "A Heap of Dogs," and told him that we must 
arouse ourselves and bestir our warriors, or we should all 
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" No," said he, " it is too painful ; let us stay here and all 
die together." 

1 told him that I should go at all risks, and made a spring 
thereupon, he laying himself down again. I had not pro- 
ceeded much more than three hundred yards when I came 
upon a gulch, or dry creek, in which was a drift pile composed 
of a largo accumulation of dry wood. I made an opening and 
crawled in; then striking fire, I got it well burning, and 
returned to my perishing warriors to relate my discovery. 
They arose and shook off the loose snow from their robes, and 
assayed to proceed. But many of them were so weak and 
stiffened that they could but crawl along. After getting 
thawed and comfortably warmed before a blazing fire, 1 found 
there were two of our party missing, I returned with two or 
three others to search for them, and we had to dig away the 
snow to arrive at them ; but the vital spark had fled— they 
were stiff in death. We stayed by our fire, which increased 
in body and warmth, for two days, by which time the storm 
having subsided, we returned home. The relatives of the lost 
warriors made a great mourning for them, while the friends of 
those who returned with me showered presents and blessings 
upon me for having been instrumental in saving their kins- 
men's lives. 

It was a time of intense cold. Our whole party were more 
or less frostbitten ; my face and ears were severely frosien, and 
were sore for a long time. The wild buffalo approached so 
ncEir to our fire that we could shoot them without stirring from 
our seats. As an excuse tor my ill success, I informed the 
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Crows that the wrath of the Great Spirit was not yefc 
appeased. 

Soon after this catastrophe, I informed my people that I 
wished to wander solitary for a space, to momn for my twa 
warriors who had perished in the snow. My real intention 
was to get to the fort, and thus have a respite from the un- 
ceasing crying and howling that was kept up throughout the 
village. On making my intention known, two white men, 
named Mildrum and Cross, who were staying in our village, 
desired to accompany me. We started accordingly, taking^ 
one squaw with us as servant. On our second day out, we 
were surprised by a party of two hundred and fifty Black 
Feet. We took shelter in a thicket of willows, resolved ta 
make a brave stand, and sell our lives for all they were worth. 
The squaw showed herself a valuable auxiliary by taking good 
care of our horses, six in number, and building us a little fort 
of sand, behind which we stood in great security, watching^ 
our enemies as they ever and anon made their appearance. 
We were thus invested for thirty-six hours, the Indians hover- 
ing about, and losing one of their number at every discharge, 
without ' daring to rush in upon us, which had they ventured 
upon would have proved our inevitable destruction. We were- 
situated so close to the river that we could be supplied with 
water at all times by the squaw without incurring danger. 

The second night, our besiegers, having wearied of their 
exertions, gave us comparative repose. Availing ourselves of 
the lull, we muffled our horses' feet with our capotes, cut ta 
pieces for the purpose, and, stealing gently down the slope of 
the bank, we forded the shallow stream, and made the best of 
our way home. We went whooping and galloping at full 
speed into the village, displaying nineteen scalps on various 
parts of our horses. Our victorious return created the most 
thrilling sensation throughout the village. Every face was 
washed, the seal-dance was performed (the first time for twa 
months), and the hilarity was universally indulged in. The 
Great Spirit's wrath was appeased, the tide had turned in 
favour of the Crows, and a continuation of victory was pre- 
dicted from this brilliant achievement. 
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EicurEion to the Fort— Amval o( Long Hair's TDluge — Building oF a nevr 
Medicine Lodge— Triumphant EntrBUce ot mj little Wife into the 
Iiodge— A.ttack on the Crow Yillnge bj Ihe Siouis — Meeling of the 
two Grow VilUges — Visit of the Grovans — Visit to the Grovans and 
Fort Clatke, 

A PARTY of nine trappers happening to call at the village 
on their way to the fort, among whom was my old 
friend Harris, I proposed to accompany them. We started, 
and reached the fort without accident, except sustaining 
another siege from the Black Feet. After our departure, the 
whole village followed to purchase their spring supply of 
necessaries at the fort. They brought an immense stock of 
peltry, with wliich they purchased everything that they stood 
in need of. 

About a week after our arrival, the other Crow village, under 
Long Hair, encamped without the fort, all of them deep in 
mourning. The same ill luck had attended them in their ex- 
cursions as we had suffered, and eighty warriors had fallen 
without one gleam of success. I availed myself of this oppor- 
tunity to impress upon the minds of Long Hair and his 
followers that the cause of their misfortune was owing to the 
conduct of the Crows toward Fitzpatrick and his party, which 
representation they all firmly believed. 

When the two villages had finished their trading, we all 
moved back to the Big Horn, where we constructed a new 
medicine lodge tor the medicine men, prophets, and dreamers 
to prophesy and hold their deliberations in. These lodges are 
erected every year — the first moon in May ; the whole tribe is 
assenibled at the festival, and the ceremonies are continued 
16 
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for seven days. Before the poles are raiseil, the medicine mea 
select from the assembled multitude a warrior whom they deem 
qualified to assume the functions of a medicine chief. Th& 
man they select is compelled to serve ; no excuse that he caa 
frame is accepted as valid. He is then taken to a lodge-pole 
and lashed to oue end ; an eagle's wing is placed in each hand, 
and a whistle {similar to a boatswain's) placed between hia 
lips. Thus equipped, he is hoisted a distance of forty feet, 
until the pole assmnes its perpendicularity and is adjusted in 
its proper place. Raising the first pole is analogous to laying 
the first etone. The first one being hoisted, abundance of 
others are raised into their places, until the whole space is en- 
closed. They are then covered with green buffalo hides, 
descending to within six feet of the ground, the encIosui'Q 
being left open at the top, About one hundred and twenty 
hides are generally required for the purpose, and a space is 
thus obtained capable of holding from seven to eight hundred 
persons. 

I was the subject selected on this occasion ; and when I was 
raised upon the pole in the manner I have just described, the 
oflicials declared that I was raised solely by the elevating power 
of my wings, whence they inferred that my medicine was very 
powerfid. 

When the lodge is completed, the medicine men and other 
functionaries assemble the most distinguished braves within 
the building for a rehearsal of their achievements and an. 
enumeration of their coos. Bach brave then gives an account 
of his exploits thus : '■ I killed one or more Cheyenoes (as the 
case may be) on such a day, in such a place, and took euch and 
such spoils. You know it, Crows." The medicine chief then 
exhibits his marks, pronounces the warrior's statement correct, 
and confinns it by his record. This ratification each warrior 
passes thi-Qugh, and there is seldom any discrepancy between 
his statement and the record. Sham battles are then fought 
in illustration of the manner iu which the different trophies 
were acquired, the rehearsal reminding the civilized spectator 
of a theatrical representation, only that in this case the per- 
formance is more in earnest. 
Thit examination gone through with, the lodge is then pre- 
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pared for tbe medicine men, prophets, and dreamers to go. 
through the ceremony of initiating a virtuous woman. The 
members of tbe oonclave endure a total abstinence from food 
and water tor seven days previous to the ceremony, unless any 
one faints from exhaustion, in which case some slight nonrish- 
ment is afforded him. 

The warriors are then drawn up in two lines, " inward 
face," a tew feet apart, and the female candidate for " holy 
orders "' presents herself at the lodge door. She harangues 
them when she first presents herself . and then marches between 
the extended lines of the duaky warriors. Here is the fearful 
ordeal. If she has ever been guilty of any illicit action, her 
declaration of innocence is refuted by a dozen voices, a thou- 
sand bullets riddle her body in a moment, and her flesh is 
hacked into morsels. 

This is the fearful war-path secret. It will be remembered 
that my little wife had resolved to dedicate herself to this 
ervice ; when only a child she had determined upon entering 
the medicine lodge. On this occasion she was candidate for 
admission. She came to me to be dressed for the ceremony ; 
she was robed in her best attire, and I painted her as the cus- 
tom prescribes. 

The warriors are in line, and the Sanhedrim in readiness. 
The herald announces that Nom-ne-dit-chee {The One that 
Strikes Three), wife of the head chief. Medicine Chief, offers 
herself for election. Intense excitement prevails through the 
assembly as her name is pronounced, and it is re-echoed 

I through the lines of the warriors. She presented herself at 
the door of the lodge, and calmly met the concentrated gazt- 
of tbonsands. A breathless silence prevailed. 
She commenced her address. "Can it be said that there 
are no virtuous women among the Crows ? Can it be true that 
our medicine men cannot make medicine, nor our prophets 
prophesy, nor our dreamers dream, because so few of you are 
virtuous ? Oh, women ! it is shameful to you to be so faithless. 
Our nation is disgraced because of your conduct, and the 
Crows will Boon cease to be a people. The Great Spirit is 
angry with you, and has brought disgrace upon our warriors 
on account of your evil practices. Our prairies will become 
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wtaieii like yourselves, prodncing no good thing; and our 
bofEklo will bellow at you, and leave the hnnting-gioands of 
the Crows, and go to the country of a more virtnons 
people." 

Then addressing the warriors, she oondnned : 

" Warriors ! I have this day voliinteered to carry the sand, 
the wood, and the elk-chips into the lodge. Yon are brave 
warriors, and I hope yonr tongaes are not crooked. I have 
seen oar women attempt to do it, and they have been cut to 
pieces^ I am now about to try it myself. Before I start for 
the materials at the other end of your extended lines, if there 
be a warrior, or any other man under the sun, who knows any 
wrong in me, or injurious to my virtue, let him speak. I, too, 
am ready to go to the Spirit lAnd, for there is one there who 
knows me innocent of the bad deeds which disgrace the women 
of our country." 

She then passed with a firm step between the lines of the 
warriors to the sand. Taking the bowl, she dipped a small 
quantity, and returned with it to the lodge, and then made 
two other trips for the wood and elk-chips. Betuming for the 
third time, she received the vociferations of the assembled 
multitude. The functionaries came forth to meet her, and 
passed their hands over her head, shoulders, and arms, 
extolling her to the skies, and proclaiming there was one 
virtuous woman in the Crow nation. She was then presented 
with my medicine shield by the great medicine chief, to pre- 
serve and carry for me, no one but myself having authority to 
take it from her. 

I trembled while she was passing this perilous ordeal, and 
its triumphant termination filled me with delight. She was a 
girl of superior endowments, and, if they had been fostered by 
a Christian education, I know no woman who would surpass 
her in worth, elegance, or attainments. Had she ever failed 
in her conduct, it would have been thundered in her ears when 
she stooped to gather the sand, and a cry would have arisen 
that she was polluting the medicine of the nation. If the 
candidate is killed during the inaugurating ceremonies, nothing 
more is done in the same medicine lodge: it is immediately 
torn down, and the tribe moves to some other place, where it 
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builds another lodge, and the some observances are again gone 
throogh with. 

In the meanwhile, women are engaged cooking and pre- 
paring a sumptaous feast of everjihing in season. .\11 kinds 
of meats and dried berries, vaiiously cooked, are spread before 
the partakers, which includes all who can obtain seats, except 
the medicine men, prophets, and dreamers. Their fast cou- 
tinaes for seven da}'s, during v;hich time their inspiration is 
continually moving them. There are plenty of warriors in 
attendance to convey messages and execute orders, like deputy 
sheriffs in a justice's court : and as fast as an ordinance is 
dreamed out, prophesied upon, and medioined, the instructions 
are delivered to the messengei-s, and away they start, one 
party in this direction, and one party in another, to commujii- 
cate the instructions and execute orders. 

While we were yet at the lodge, a deputation of about a 
dozen Grovan warriors came to solicit our assistance against 
the Cheyennes and Siouxs, who had made a oonibiued attack 
upon them, killing about four hundred of their warriors. In 
reply to the application, we told them that we had lost many 
warriors during the past winter, and that we must avenge our 
own men first; but that we would go and see them in the 
course of the summer, and hold a conference with them on 
the subject. 

There are two bands of the Grovans : the Grovans of the 
Missouri, which the Crows sprung from, and whose language 
they speak, and the Grovans of the prairie, who foi-ra a band 
of the Black Feet. The Grovans of the Missouri were then 
a weak tribe or band, having, by their incessant wars with 
the surrounding tribes, been reduced to a very insignifi- 
cant number of warriors. When the Grows separated from 
them, the nation was deemed too numerous. This separation 
was effected, according to their reckoning, above a century 
since. Those Grovans and the Crows have always been on 
very friendly terms, and even to this day consider themselves 
descendants of the same family. They do not move about, 
like many wandering tribes, but remain stationary and culti- 
vate the ground. Their lodges are built of poles, filled in 
with earth ; they are spacious, and are kept comparatively neat. 
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I would here remark that the name "Crow" is not 
correct appellation of the tribe. They have never yet acknow- 
ledged the name, and never call themselvea Crows. The name 
waa conferred upon them many years ago by the interpreters, 
either through their ignorance of the langu^e, or for the 
purpose of ridiculing them. The name which they acknow- 
ledge themselves by, and they recognize no other, is in their 
language Ap-sah-vo-kee, which BJgnifiea the Sparrowhawk 
people. 

The villagea separated at this time. Long Hair went up 
the Yellow Stone, to Clarke's Fort, in order to kill buffalo and 
gather fruit when ripe, while I went with my village on a 
circuit, and finally rested on the banks of Powder River, a 
branch of the Yellow Stone. While busy kilHng buffalo, we 
were suddenly attacked by the Cheyeiines to the number of two 
thousand warriors. I had been advised by my scouts of their 
contemplated attack, and was consequently prepared to receive 
them. They were seriously disappointed in charging upon our 
empty lodges; and, while they were in confusion, we thun- 
dered upon them from our concealment, driving tbern before 
us in all directions for upwards of two miles. Our \ictory 
was complete. We took sixty-three scalps, besides horses and 
weapons in abundance. We had eighty warriors wounded, 
principally with lances and arrows, but eveiy one recovered. 
The heroine did good service, having thoroughly recovered 
from her terrible wound. She had two horses killed under 
her, but escaped unhurt herself, using her lance as adroitly as 
ever. 

The village moved on, directly after the battle, in the 
direction of our friends the Grovans ; but, before we arri\-ed, 
we rubbed out a party of eleven Cheyennes, who had been to 
the Grovan village on a war escureion, and we carried their 
scalps and presented them to the Grovans. When we arrived 
in sight of their Ullages— five in number—and halted with our 
whole force on a small hill which overlooked their towns, on 
perceiving us they were filled with alarm, believing us to 
the Cheyennes, returned with a force sufficient to exterminate 
them. But they discovered ns to be Crow friends, and their 
joy was now proportionate to their former despondency. We 
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passed tlirougli their villages two abreast, and all were out 
upon the tops of theiv lodges to welcome us as we rode 
through. The acclamations resounded on every side. They 
looked upon ms as their deliverers and h-iends. who had cooie 
to protect the weak against the strong, that their wrongs 
might be avenged, and their faces be washed ouco more. 
From their rillagea we rode on to Fort Clarke through the 
Mandan villages, defiUng before the fort in double coIumnB. 
Evei-y man In the fort was on the battlements, gazing at our 
long lines of mounted waniors. While defiling past, we were 
coiTectly counted by Mr. Kipp. Several alighted and visited 
the fort, and Mr. Kipp inquired^ tor the Crow who spoke 
English. No one understood him until he came across a 
Mandan who spoke the Crow language fiuenily. They in- 
quired of huii for me. I replied he was somewhere about. I 
was dressed in full costume, and painted as black as a Crow, 
and neither the Mandan nor Kipp recognized me. The 
Mandan informed Kipp that I was present. 

" Yes." said I, " Backwourth is present." 

" Well, well I " exclaimed Kipp, in astonishment ; " is that 
you, Beckwourfch? " 

I replied that it was, indisputably. 

'■ Then why did you not declare yourself when I was in- 
quiring for you ? I certainly should never have distinguished 
you from any other Indian," 

At this moment my wife entered, carrying my boy in het 
arms. A great interest was taken in him by all the inmatea 
of the tort, gi-eatly to the delight of his proud mother, and by 
the time the child had passed through all their bands be had 
received presents enough to load a pack-mule. 

We stayed with our friends ten days, part of which time was 
occupied in arranging a combined plan of defence against the 
Black Feet, When we dejiarted. Long Hair presented us with 
an atnple stock of com and pumpkins. We passed the Yellow 
Stone, and travelled on by easy marches to the Mussel Shell 
Biver, killing and dressing buffalo during our whole journey. 
Here we encamped to await the arrival of Long Hair. Our 
spies kept us advised of the movements of the enemy, and 
inteUigence was brought us that be was manifestly concen- 
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trating his forces at the Three Forks of the Missouri 
grand attack. I knew that we were also vigilantly watched 
by the enemy's spies, and I determined to make no movement 
that would warrant the suspicion that theii- movements were 
known to us. Long Hair shortly joined US with his whole 
force, and I felt perfectly at case now. notwithstanding the 
moat strategical movements of our enemy, 

After various demonstrations on either side, wo feigned a 
division of oui- forces, and marched one half of them to a spot 
which concealed them from the tableland, thus leading the 
enemy to the belief that we were still ignorant of his inten- 
tions and his nmnbers. 

At daybreak the following morning we heard the noise of 
their innumerable horse-hoofs, and shortly after they burst 
upon our tenautless lodges like a thunder -cloud. I suffered 
about one-third of their warriors to become entangled in the 
village, and I then gave the order to charge. The shock was 
irresistible; their advancing division was attacked on all sides, 
and the appearance of my concealed warriors sent a panic 
through the tribe. They fled precipitately without venturing 
to look round to see if they were pursued. It was a complete 
rout, and purchased at but slight cost to ourselves. We 
gathered over tour hundred scalps, and took fifty women pri- 
soners; we captured five hundred horses, one hundred guns, 
and weapons, blankets, and camp equipage beyond enumera- 
tion. Our loss was tour killed and three hundred wounded, 
some of whom afterwards died of their wounds. 

Om- wounded warriors attended to, and our spoils gathered, 
we moved on without delay to our tobacco plantation, as it 
was now time to gather our crop. We journeyed by way of 
the Fort, and on our road fell in with a party of fifteen Black 
Foot warriors, who were driving a large drove of horses they 
had stolen from the Snakes, We entrapped the enemy into a 
ditch and kilted the whole party, and their recent acquisition 
came in very sei-viceably, as our stock of horses was greatly 
diminished. We found our crop excellent, and, as oar 
numerous hands made light work, our haiTest was soon 
gathered. 

We then passed on at our leisure, killing more or less 
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bufFalo daily, until we arrived at Tongue Biver, about the 
new moon of Leaf Fall. On our way we lost neariy three 
bandred head of horses, which were stolen by the Black Feet. 
We did not trouble ourselves to pursue them, as we felt 
confident they were but lent them, and that they would 
shortly be returned with good interest. At Tongue River we 
confederated with our friends, the Grovans, in an attack upon 
the Cheyenne village ; from thence we returned to the Yellow 
Stone, when I detached a party of one hundred and sixty 
warriors on an excursion to the Black Foot village, and they 
returned bringing sis hundred fine horses with them. We 
then passed on to Fort Caas, where we vritnessed much dejec- 
tion and gloom, occasioned by a serious reverse which they 
had esperienced since our last visit. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Attacks of the Blaek Feet od the Fort— Six White Men kUled— Abandon- 
meat of Fort Cass— Fort oonBtnicted at the Moulh of the " Hose Bad" 
— Removal of the Tillage— Peace coneladed with the As-ne-boineB — 
Hairbreadth Escape — Death of Mr. Hunter, of Eentuck;. 

WHILE we were indulging in a display of our captured 
horseB while encamped outside the fort, the Spotted 
Antelope, one of my relatives, came to me, and intimated that 
I had better visit the fort, as they had lost six men by the 
BIac)[ Feet. He was in mourning-paint for the victims, 
because the whites were his friends. I dismounted, and 
passed through the encampment on my way to the gate. As 
usual, I found my father's lodge, in which my little wife 
resided, pitched nearest to the fort, with the other lodges of 
my varioUB relatives grouped in a row, their contiguity to my 
parent's lodge being graduated by their propinquity of kin. I 
found Fine Leaf seated by my wife, amusing herself with the 
Black Panther (whose civilized patronymic was Little Jim), 
while almost all the other women were dancing. I delayed a 
moment to inquire why these two women were not dancing 
with the others. Fine Leaf, with solemn air and quivering 
lip, said, " Your heart is crying, and I never dance when your 
heart cries," 

" Neither do I," said the little woman. 

This was a greater concession than the heroine had ever 
made to me before. She had told me that she would marry me, 
and she had frequently informed my sisters and my little wife 
of a similar intention ; but this promise was always modified 
with a proviso — a contumacious " if^" which could never be 
avoided. " I will marry the Medicine Calf," she would say, 
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" If \ marry any man." A great many moons had waxed 
find waned BiDce she first opoke of the pine le&vea turaing 
yellow, but they had not yet loal their verdure, and I had 
failed to discover a red-handed Indian, 

In conversation with Mr. Tulteck, the oouimandant of the 
fort, I learned that they had been incessantly harassed by tho 
Black Feet ever since our last visit, who had infested them on 
all sides, rendering it extremely dangerous for any of the in- 
mates to venture outside the gate. He further informed me 
that he had had six men massacred and fifty-four horses stolen. 
He had sent for ine. he said, to come and select a new site, 
where they would be liable to less molestation, and be leas in 
fear of their lives. 

I consulted with our chiefs and braves upon the selection of 
a more secm'e location for a new fort, and it was unanimously 
agl'eed upon that the mouth of the Rose Bud, thirty miles 
lower down the river, offered tbe best situation, as the country 
was fair and open all round, and afforded the hostile Indians 
no good places of oonoeahnent. There was also a fine grazing 
country there, and plenty of buffalo, so that a village of tlie 
Crows could winter under the fort, and afford thorn the pro- 
tection of their presence. 

As soon as the Crows had completed their purchases. I 
started them up the Big Horn on their way back, with tho 
pi'omise that I would rejoin them in a few days, I then took 
a boat filled with goods, and twenty men, and dropped down 
tlie river until we came across a beautiful location for the new 
fort. We then returned, and removed the effects of the present 
.ort to the new site, and then immediately set about construct- 
ing a new post. We measured off one hundred and eighty 
yards square, which we enclosed as quickly as possible with 
hewn timber eighteen feet high, and of snflicient thickness to 
reaist a rifle ball : all the houses required tor tho acconmioda- 
tion of tbe inmates were commodiously constructed inside, 

Having finished the construction of the fort, I gave full in- 
stnictions for the management of its affairs, and then departed 
for the village, where my presence was required to incite tbe 
Indians to devote themselves to trapping and hunting buffalo, tor 
which service I was paid by the American Fiw Company. 
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As I waa about starting, a deputation of fifty Aa- 
oaine to the post, leaving a letter from Mr. M'Kenzie al the 
lower fort addreased to me, requesting me to constrain the As- 
ne-boinea into a treaty of peace with the Crowa, in order that 
their incessant wai-a might be brought to a close, and the 
interesta of the company less interfered with. Had they 
arrived earlier, while the village waa present at the old fort, 
I would have immediately called a council of the nation, and 
had the business settled. I seriously regretted their inoppor- 
tune arrival, as it not ouly delayed the concluaion of the pro- 
posed peace, which was in every way desirable, but it would 
have saved me a very hazardous and anxious journey with the 
whole deputation of hostile Indiana on our way to the village, 
where I had but one companion as a guarantee for my security. 
I was aware that the Indians remembered many a hoi-se-fcor- 
rowiriij adventure wherein I had taken an active part, and I 
had had too much e.tperience of Indian chai-acter not tt> 
appreciate to the full the imminent danger I incurred in trust- 
ing myself with this band of savages in our intended journey 
across the wildemesa. 

Mr. EcEin, a native of Massachusetts, was my companion on 
this excursion. We started on foot, in company with the party 
of Aa-ne-boines. Everything went well until our fomth day 
out. We were travelling leisurely along, the Indians in close 
conversation among themselves of which I understood but 
little — -not enough to make out the subject of their consulta- 
tion, though I mistrusted I formed the matter of their dis- 
course. One of the chiefs and his son were a few rods in 
advance, in cloae conversation. The party at length halted, 
and sat down on the grass to smoke. My companion, un- 
suspicious of evil, started on to kill buffalo while the party 
rested. The chief and his son, who were in advance, returned, 
and passed one on each side of me. I instantly beard a gun- 
click, which I felt certain waa the sound of cocking it. I turned 
my head, and saw the chief's son with his piece levelled ready 
to shoot, I sprang to my feet, and grasped the barrel of his 
gun just as he discharged it, the load passing into the air. I 
drew my battle-axe, and raised it to strike the treaoherou* 
rascal down; but a chief arrested my arm, saying, as nearly 
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as I could understand hiin, "Hold! Don't strike him: he 
13 a fool I " 

A general melee then ensued among the party ; high words 
were bandied, and there seemed an equal division among them 
on the propriety of taking my life. By tiiis time I had with- 
drawn a few yards, and stood facing them, with my rifle 
ready cooked. On bearing the report, my companion ran 
back, and, seeing how matters stood, exclaimed. " There is a 
fort just ahead, let us run and get into it ; we can then fight 
the whole parcel of the treacherous devils." 

We started for it, but the Indians were ahead of ue ; they 
arrived there first, and took poesession of it, and again had a 
long confab, while we remained at their mercy outside. The 
party opposed to killing me appeared greatly to predominate, 
and we were not again molested, though neither I nor Mr. 
Kean slept one moment diu'ing the ensuing night. In the 
morning we started on our way, but we kept strict watch on 
their movements. The following afternoon I discovered two 
Indiana on the hiD-side, and, although they were at a. great 
distance, I conceived them to be Crows, most likely spies from 
the village, which proved to be the case. No one had seen 
them but myself, and I imparted my discovery to my friend. 
I then told the head chief, who well understood the Crow 
language, that we were near the Crow village, and that it any 
of them should visit our camp during the night, he must be 
sure to call mo before he suffered any of his people to speak to 
them, or they would be all inevitably massacred. He accord- 
ingly issued orders to that purport to all his men, and erected 
his lodge io front of the party, so as to be the first inquired of 
by the Crows. I and my partner then lay down, and soon 
were sound asleep. 

About midnight the chief shook me and informed me the 
Crows were coming. A host of warriors swarmed around our 
encampment, and pointing their guns at the camp, said, 
"What people are you? Bud-da-ap-sa-ro-kee " (we are 
Sparro whaw ks } . 

" Go back," I replied ; " I have other people with me, who 
are come to make peace." 

On hearing my voioo,'whiob they readily recognized, they 
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The next mcfndo^ we mored on and met the TiDage, who 
were appixwichTng tawmrd us. The As-ne-boiiies, on Beemg- 
siieh a host, be^^ko to tieniUe. Our soldiers came drhing- 
along, mj brare Dog Soldiers inefiectoalhr strmng to ke^ 
them hmck; for, ae they restramed them in one plaee, they 
brdke throai^ in another, imtfl the n ar r k ir s rode afanost upoa 
the toes of their gnests. A coancil was shortly caDed to listen 
to the argmnents c4 the ewcoye extraordinaire from the As-ne- 
boine nation. Sereral d the oomicQ applied to me for my 
sentiments on the sobjeet, but I deferred it to the eoDeetiTe 
wisdmn of the nation. 

When I had at first arrired, like many another foolish man, 
I mentioned to my wife the narrow escape ol my life I had just 
made, and she, like many another foolish woman, miable to 
oontain herself, related the information to Pine Leaf, who was 
her bosom friend. While the comidl were busy deliberating, 
and some explanatory statements had been listened to regard* 
ing a matter which I supposed would have afforded no food 
for discussion, the heroine entered the assemblv. 

" Warriors ! " she said, " you are assembled here, I believe, 
to deliberate on peace or war with the As-ne-boines. In coming 
to our village with the Medicine Calf, they attempted to take 
his life, and came very near accomplishing their end. Will 
you conclude peace with a people who possess such base 
hearts? I do not believe you will." 

Such an instantaneous change of countenance in an assembly 
was never before seen. Pine Leaf, the nation's favourite, had 
spoken, and, as usual, had spoken to the purpose. Though & 
woman, her influence was everywhere strongly felt, even in 
council. She had a gift of speech which the bravest warriors 
might well envy ; she was ever Ustened to with admiration, 
and in truth, though young, her judgment on all important 
matters was generally guided by sound sense. 

Every eye in the assembly flashed fire at the intelligence of 
this contemplated treachery, and was directed first upon me 
and then upon the As-ne-boines. I immediately arose and 
said, 

" Warriors I I conducted these people to our village because 
they said they were anxious to make peace with us. While on 
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tbe road, one young As-ne-boiue, whom they declared to be a 
fool, attempted to shoot me, but the others interfered to pre- 
vent him. and were sorry for what he had done. This was no 
deliberate treachery ; it was the folly of the young man, and 
the party showed their friendly intention by their prompt in- 
terference. Oo not allow this to make any difficulty in the 
way of a peace with the As-ne-boines." 

My obligation to the Fur Company made it my duty to 
smooth the matter over, for at this moment the slightest 
whisper from me would have sufficed to hack the whole depu- 
tatioQ to pieces in a moment. 

The couDcil held a short consultation together, and the fir^t 
oouuciUor arose and thus addressed himself to tbe chief of the 
As-ne-boines : 

' As-ne-boines 1 you behold that chief (pointing to me) ? 
Our women and all our waniors carry him here (holding out 
his left hand and indicating the palm with a ^nger of his right 
band) ; he is our chief ; he is our gi'eat chief ; he and his 
brother (Long Hair), who sits by him, are the two great chiefs 
of our nation. It is he who has made us great and powerful ; 
it is he who has rendered us tbe terror of other nations ; it is 
he who, by Uving with his white friends for many winters, and 
knowing them all, has brought us guns and ammunition, and 
taught our young men how to use them. It is he who has 
built us a. fort, where we can at all times go and buy every- 
thing we require. He loves the white man, and has made all 
the whites to love us. We fight for the whites, and kill their 
enemies, because they are friends of our chief. If you had 
killed him, our nation would have mourned in blood. 

"Listen, As-ne-boines! If you had killed our chief, our 
whole nation would have made war on you, and we would 
have put out your last fii'e, and have killed the last man of 
your nation. We would have taken possession of yom" 
huu ting -grounds ; our women would have become warriors 
agatust you ; we would have hunted you as we hunt tlie wild 
beasts. Now go ! sve will not harm you. Go ! We will sleep 
to-night ; but we will not make peace until we sleep, and our 
hearts have considered upou it. Come to us again when your 
hearts are clean : they are foul now ; and when you come, you 
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mast have your tongues straight. YoiO are poor ; you 
horses. We have plenty, and will give yoo horsea. 
done. Go 1 " 

They made no reply, hut went straightway out of the lodge. 
A horse was furnished to each man ; those who were without 
guns received one, and several ailiciea were presented to them 
by our women. " Go I go 1 go 1 " was dinned in their ears from 
all present ; and, accordingly, they went. 

They proceeded immediately to the trading-post, where they 
gave a stirring narrative of what they had seen. They told 
them they had seen many chiefs, but never one approaching to 
the great Crow chief; that all his people loved him ; that when 
he entered the village, all the children ran op to him, and shook 
him by the hand ; and that they had never seen a chief ao 
much respected by his warriors and all his people. They told 
bow, when I arrived, I was presented with the beat war-horsa 
they had ever seen ; that he had two panther skins on his 
saddle, and a collar about his neck trimmed with bears' claws, 
and a bridle surpassing all they had ever heard of. They said 
that they would all have been killed on their approach to the 
village, as the Crows came to the camp during the night, but 
that [he great chief only spoke one word, and the tribe was 
stilled, and departed in a moment. Not a word did they 
mention about their attempt on my hfe. They merely said 
that the Crows would not make peace with them, but had 
wished to treat again with them at some future time. I sus- 
pect they must have told marvellous tales when they reached 
home, tor we were not troubled with them any more for a long 
time, 

The Crows have something of the Gallic temperament : they 
must have excitement, no matter whence derived, although the 
excitement of war suits them by far the best. They were again 
clamorous for war, they did not cai'e against whom, and I alone 
must lead them, as my presence was a guarantee of success. 
Many of my friends opposed my going. My father's medicine 
told him that I should meet with a great tlisaster. My wife 
pleaded with me to remain. Even the heroine, who never be- 
fore showed reluctance to engage in war, had forebodings 
disaster, and earnestly entreated me to stay. But I had 
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previoUBly given my word to my warriors, and liad selected 
one hundred and fifty-tour of my best followers to engage in 
an expedition. I must confess that if I had obeyed my own 
feelings, or, rather, it I had attended to my own mia- 
givingB, I should certainly have stayed at home. What 
motive prompted me to go? and what gain could possibly 
accrue to mixing with savages in their intestine broils with 
other 

However, we started. Little White Bear, as brave a warrior 
as ever drew bow-string, was my second in command, and 
Pine Leaf was one of the number. We started tor the Black 
Foot territory, travelling by way ot the fort, where we stayed 
tbi'ee days. They had already finished their pickets, and the 
work was progressing finely. There were fifty 
upon it. 

Mr. Tulleck inquired where I was going. I told him that 
my warriors wanted employment, and, to gratify them, I was 
going to the Black Foot countiy in quest of scalps or horses. 
He said, "For God"s sake, do not go. Jim ! I have a presenti- 
ment that a great calamity awaits you^that I shall never see 
you again, For your own safety, turn back to the village, or 
rest here." 

Many ot my friends, who were working at the fort, expressed 
the same sentiments; all mentioned a foreboding that, if I 
should venture into the Black Foot country with my little 
force, I should infallibly be cut to pieces. I thought such 
despondency only natural, since they had been so badly 
harassed with the enemy that their tears magnified the 
danger. Still it was singular that both civilized and savage 
should give way to such forebodings. 

The morning for our departure came ; my warriors wai 
impatient to get on. Some had galloped on ahead, and wercT 
prancing and curveting, awaiting my departure. I prepared 
my going with a heavy heart, which ill fortified me against the 
representations ot my friends. I started, Mr. Tulleck and 
several of my friends accompanying me a few rods. I bade 
them good-bye : my friend TuUeck's eyes filled vrith tears. 
was seized with momentary hesitation : what did all t ' 
portend ? I looked round for my moccasin -bearer 
17 
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gone on : this determined me ; I dashed off to my warriors, 
resolved to listen to no such idle fears. 

There was a young gentleman with me named Hunter, a 
Kentuckian, who, having a great curiosity to witness an Indian 
battle, insisted on joining in the expedition. The first night 
that we were encamped, being influenced by what I ha>d heard 
all around me, and fearing some disaster might happen to him 
among us, I begged of him to go back to the fort and await our 
return there. He refused to listen to me. We then offered 
him as many of our best horses as he might wish to select 
after our return, as an inducement for him to be hired to 
go back. But all in vain. ** I have started with you," he 
said, *' and I will go ; if I am to lose my life, there is no help 
for it." 

My warriors did not wish him to go, as they feared a white 
man might bring us bad luck. Some expressed a fear that 
he might be killed with us, and that I should then cry. He 
was a free trapper in the country, and much respected at the 
fort. 

We continued our course until we arrived at Little Box 
Elder Creek. Here our spies discovered a Black Foot village, 
which, from a cursory examination, we concluded consisted 
of but few lodges. At midnight we abstracted a large drove 
of about seven hundred horses, and started directly upon our 
return. We did not drive so fast as is customary on such 
occasions, for we thought that the few Black Feet that the 
village contained could be easily disposed of, should they ven- 
ture to molest us. 

About ten the next morning, our spies, being about six 
hundred yards in advance of us, signalled to us to hasten, as 
they had discovered some men. We accelerated our speed, 
thinking there might be a chance of adding a few scalps to our 
present booty. Having advanced a few hundred yards, we 
discovered more Black Feet than we had bargained for, and I 
became aware that a temble battle must ensue. The whole 
scene appeared aUve with them, outnumbering us ten to one. 
There was not a moment to lose. I directed all the boys to 
drive on the horses with the utmost speed possible, and to 
await us two days at the fort ; if we should not arrive during 
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that time, to go home fljid report to the village that we were 
all slain. I also requested Mr. Hunter to select the best horse 
in the herd, and go with the hoys. But he refused, saying, 
if there was any fighting in the wind, he wanted to have his 
hand in it. I then endeavoured to persuade the heroine to go, 
but was answered with an emphatic " No ! " 

The boys started with the horses, but only succeeded in 
reaching the fort with about two hundred. We bad a very 
poor chance for defending ourselves against such an over- 
whelming force as was then before ua in an open-field fight. 
There was no fort, nor breast-work, nor rocks, nor bushes to 
protect us, but we were exposed to the storm of bullets and 
arrows that they poured upon us without ceasing. At last we 
discovered a large hole in front of a hill, and we all leaped into 
it for shelter. The enemy, confident of an easy \*ictory, dis- 
played gi'eat bravery for Black Feet. They charged up to the 
very brink of our entrenchment, discharging their volleys at 
na in lines, which, considering the advantage of their position, 
produced comparatively little effect. One of my waixiors 
repeatedly ran out of the entrenchment alone, and drove all 
before him. Exasperated at my cm-sed misadventure, and 
absolutely sickening at the scene of mourning we should occa- 
sion at the village, I grew desperate, and lost all consideration 
of safety. I sprang from the gully, and rushed singly among 
a crowd of beeiegei-s ; wherever I advanced the enemy drew 
back. It was truly astonishing to see three or four hundred 
recede, and many of them fairly run, as often as two or three 
of us showed ourselves at the top of the bank, when they might 
have burned us to death with the powder from the muzzles of 
their guns. They seemed to be panic-stnick or bewildered. 
The warrior who had charged so o(t«n among them bad his 
thigh broken; he then sat down and tantalized them. He 
told them who he was, how many of their warriora' scalps be 
had taken, and at what times ; how many of their squaws and 
horses he had captured ; and then desired them to come and 
finish him, and take his scalp, tor it had long been forfeit to 
them. He reminded me of the words of the poet, which I 
had read when at home : 
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" B«member the wood where in smbuah we la;. 
And the scalps whioh we bore trotn your nation away ; 
Bemember the aiTOWS I shot ttova my bow, 
And remember your ohiels by m; hatchet laid low." ■ 

He was sood killed, being pierced with numerous arrows and 
bullets. 

An old brave in the pit exclaimed, " Let us not stay in this 
hole to be shot like dogs ; let ub go out and break through the 
ranks of the Black Feet. They cannot kill us all ; some will 
get way. I will go foremost ; I can break through their ranks 
alone," 

Some hundreds of the enemy had climbed the hill, as they 
ooold not half of them get to the side of the pit, and thence 
they showered volleys of stones upon us, which annoyed us 
more than their bullets. At length, Little White Bear desired 
the old brave to lead, and we would follow and break through 
their line. I requested Hunter to keep as near the front as 
possible when we made the charge, as he would incur leas 

* From " Albnoomook," a very beautiful little p 
of the very celebrated English physician. So far 
perfectly it is as follows ; 

" The snn sets at night and the stars shnn the day, 
But glory remains though the light fades away ; 
Begin ye tormentors, yoor threats are in vain, 
For the son of Alknoomook shall never complain, 

Bemember the wood where in ambush we lay, 
And the soalps whioh we bore from your nation away ; 
Why so slow, do you wait till 1 shrink from my pain 7 
No, the son of Alknoomook shall never complain. 



krrowB he shot from his bow, 
Bemember the chiefs by his hatchet laid low, 
Bemember his war-whoop again and again ; 
The son of Alknoomook shall never oomplain. 

I go to the land where my father has gone, 
And his ghost shall rejoice in the tame of bis son ; 
Now the flame rises bright, I am freed from my pain, 
And the son ot Alknoomook hath ceased to complain." 

C. G. Leiam 
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dajiger of being cut down. He took hie place accordingly. 
Out we mehed froni the pit, the old wanior leatiing the way, 
and hewing down right and left, until the enemy finally opened 
their column and suffered us to pftea through. We left twenty- 
four of our party behind, either killed in the pit, or cut down 
in forcing their column. I was near the rear, and, after 
passing a short distance from their hue, I came upon poor 
Hunter, who had his back broken by a ball, and was in & 
dying condition. I asked him if he was badly hurt ; he an- 
6wered, " Yes, I am dying ; go on and save yourself ; you can 
do me uo good." 

When the Little Bear caine up to him, he sat down by his 
side and refused to leave him. He said, " I will die with my 
white friend, and go with him to the spirit land." 

I looked and saw him fall over upon the body of poor 
Hunter ; he was also killed. 

Pine Leaf bad cut her way through in advance o! me, and 
was dodging first one way and then the other, as she awaited 
for me to out up. 

" Why do you wait to be killed ? " she inquired. " If yon 
wish to die, let us return together ; I will die with you." 

We continued our retreat for a few miles, but the enemy no 
longer molested us ; he had not followed us more than two 
hundred yards. We had left all our robes behind us ia the 
pit, that we might not be burdened with them in our charge. 
The weather was extremely cold, and we halted to build a 
large fire, which we rested by all night, warming one side at 
fi time. 

The old brave who led the assault lost a son in the strife; 
he continued to sing all the way until he became hoarse, and 
be could sing no more. He prayed to the Great Spirit to give 
him an opportunity to avenge his loss, which prayer was 
accorded several times over during the ensuing winter. The 
heroine lost one joint off the little finger of her right hand, 

I amputated with a bullet ; the little finger of her other hand 
she had cut off at the death of her tvrin brother. Fortunately, 
I had saved my capote, and I gave it to her to wear, as she 
was suffering severely with the cold. We also killed several 
buffaloes on our way to the fort, and made wrappers of the 
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raw hides for many of the men ; still & number were badly 
frozen in their bodies and limbs. 

This was my Russi&n campajgn. I lost more men, and | 
suffered more from the cold on this expedition, than in any 
other in which I had command either before or since, 

The boys reached the fort with the horses before we did. 
They had more than enougli to mount us all on our way 
home. There was gixat joy at the fort at our return in such 
numbers, as they had supposed it impossible for one of U8 to 
escape. 

When I left the lamented Hunter upon the field, he said, 
" Jim, when yoc pass this way, 1 ask you to take my bones 
to the fort, and liave them buried. Write home to my friends, 
and inform them of ray fate. Good-bye t Now go and save 
yom-ael£." 

" It shall be done," I said ; and the following spring it was 
done as I had promised. 

We rested at the fort four or five days to recruit ourselves. 
While staying there, a party of thirty warriors from Long 
flair's village came to see how they were progressing with the 
fort. There were some in my party who belonged to that 
Tillage, and they retui'ned with them. They also informed us 
where our village was, as it had been removed during our 
absence. Having provided ourselves with robes in the place 
of those we had left behind, we started onward with dejected 
feeUngs, and in deep mourning. 

On our arrival we found the village likewise in mourning. 
They had lost four warriors by the Black Feet while resisting 
an attempt to steal our horses. When informed of our 
disaster, there was a general renewal of their lamentations ; 
more fingers were lopped, and heads again scarified. The 
Medicine Calf had been defeated, and for some hidden cause 
the Great Spirit was again wroth with the Crows. | 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Meteoric Shower — Its Effects upon the Indians — Their Sacrifice to the Great 
Spirit — Continued Hostilities with the Black Feet — A Black Foot burned 
in the Crow village — Visit to the Fort. 

IN case any captious ** elders of the congregation " had been 
inclined to throw the blame of my recent disaster upon my 
shoulders, I was provided with a sufficient portent to screen 
me from consequences. After quitting the fort on our way to 
Little Box Elder (as before related), and while exhausting all 
my powers of persuasion to induce Mr. Hunter to return, we 
observed a remarkable meteoric shower, which filled us all 
(more particularly my followers) with wonder and admiration. 
This was at our first encampment after leaving the fort in the 
latter end of October, 1832. Although my warriors were 
ready to face death in any form, this singular phenomenon 
appalled them. It was the wrath of the Great Spirit showered 
visibly upon them, and they looked to me, in quality of medi- 
cine chief, to interpret the wonder. I was as much struck with 
the prodigious occurrence, and was equally at a loss with my 
untutored followers to account for the spectacle. Evidently! 
must augur some result therefrom, and my dejected spirits did 
not prompt me to deduce a very encouraging one. I thought 
of all the impostures that are practised upon the credulous, 
and my imagination suggested some brilliant figures to my 
mind. I thought of declaring to them that the Great Spirit 
was pleased with our expedition, and was lighting us on our 
way with spirit lamps ; or that these meteors were the spirits 
of our departed braves, coming to assist us in our forthcoming 
fight. But I was not sanguine enough to indulge in any 
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attractive oratory. I merely informed thom that I had t 
time to consult my medicine, but that on our return I 
village I would interpret the miracle to them in full. 

On our arrival, I found the people's minds etillagitated w 
the prodigy. All were speaking of it in wonder and amaze- 
ment, and my opinion was demanded respecting the c 
quences it portended. Admonished by my defeat, I had no 
trouble in reading the stars. I informed them that our people 
had evidently offended the Great Spirit ; that it was because 
of his wrath I had Buffered defeat in my excursion, and re- 
turned with the loss of twenty-three warriors. I thence in- 
ferred that a sacrifice must be made to appease the wrath of 
the Great Spirit, and recommended that a solemn assembly be 
convened, and a national oblation offered up.* 

I was fully confident that by thus countenancing such pagan 
superstitions I was doing very wrong, but, lilte many a more 
prominent statesmen in civiUzed governments, I had found 
that I must go with the current, and I recommended a 
measure, not because it was of a nature to jjenefit the country, 
but simply because it was popular with the mass. 

The carap in which we then were was a mourning-camp, in 
which medicine would have ao effect. Therefore we moved to 
Sulphur Biver, ten miles distant, in order to offer up our saori- 
fice. All the leading men and braves assembled, and I was 
consulted as to the kind of offering proper to make for the 
purpose of averting the wrath that was consuming us. I 
ordered them to bring the great medicine kettle, which was of 
brass, and capable of holding ten gallons, and was purchased 
at a cost of twenty fine robes, and to polish it as bright as the 
sun's face. This done, I ordered them to throw in all their 
most costly and most highly-prized trinkets, and whatsoever 
they cherished the most dearly. It was soon filled with their 
choicest treasures. Keepsakes, fancy work on which months 
of incessant and patient toil had been expended, trinkets, % 

* I hnd the good fortnue to witness the whole ot tliia ' ' etnr sliower," being 
then in my ninlli year. Nothing like it baa CTer been seen. TherevGrefor 
hoars tbooeaads of meleora visible &t once, all tendiiig id one direction. It 
WIS a sighl irell cftlouUted to cause awe in persone ot higher culture than 
simple Indiuis.— C 0, Lthmd. 
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jewels, rings so highly prised by them that the cosUic^t gen\s 
of emperors seemed poor by their side — Ul the^ were thrown 
into the kettle, along with a bountiful contribution of fingers, 
until it would hold no more. I then had weights attaoliod to 
it, and had it carried to an air-hole in the ice where the river 
was very deep, and there it was sunk with becoming ceremony. 
Three young maidens, habited like May queens, carrieil the 
burden.* 

This great sacrifice completed, the minds of the people were 
relieved, and the result of the next war-party was anxiously 
looked forward to to see if our oblation was accepted. Their 
crying, however, continued unabated, so much to the derange- 
ment of my nervous system that I was hxn to retire from the 
village and seek some less dolorous companionship. My bosom 
friend and myself therefore started off unnoticed, and travelled 
on without stopping until we came to a hill some seven or 
eight miles distant. He was pre-eminently a great bra\^, at 
all times self-possessed and unobtrusive. I always considered 
him as endowed with the most solid sense, and possessing the 
clearest views of any Indian in the nation. His spirits were 
generally somewhat dejected, but that I attributed to the loss 
of all his relatives. When I wished to enjoy a little converse 
or sober meditation, he always was my chosen companion, as 
there were qualities in his character which interested me and 
assimilated with my own. He never craved popularity, never 
envied the elevation of others, but seemed rather to rejoice at 
another person's success. He would listen to me for an entire 
day when I spoke of my residence with the whites, and told 
of their great battles, where thousands were slain on both 
sides; when I described their ships carrying immense guns 
capable of sweeping hundreds of men away at a discharge ; 
and when I depicted to him their forts, to which our forts 
for size or strength were but as ant-hills. I then would tell 

* This idea indicates great national shrewdness and knowledge of 
humanity. Nothing relieves the heart so much when one is suffering {roro 
some vague or even determined fear as doing something, be it confession of 
sins or sacrifice. In this the Indians differ in nothing from white people. 
They have thus the feeling that, come what may, they have done all they 
could. — C. 0, Leland, 
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bim of the great Atlantic Ocean, and the millions of whits 
men UviDg beyond it ; oE countries where there was no summer, 
and others where there was do winter, and a thousand other 
marvels, of which I never spoke to other warriors, as their 
minds were too limited to comprehend me. 

After listening to me with the deepest attention until I 
would grow tired of tallting, he would seem to be perfectly 
amazed, and would be lost in & deep reverie for some time, as 
though endeavouring to raise his ideas to a level with the vast 
matters he had been listening to. Occasionally he would tell 
me of the traditions handed down from generation to tjenera- 
lion in the Indian race, in which he was " elegantly learned." 
He told me of the mighty tribes of men who had once in- 
habited this vast continent, but were now extenniuated by 
internecine wars ; that their fathers had told them of a great 
flood, which had covered all the land, except the highest peaka 
of the mountains, where some of the inhabitants and the 
buffaloes resorted, and saved themselves from destruction. 

We were on a hill, as before mentioned, sonm seven or eight 
miles from the village, engaged iu one of these long coamo- 
graphical discussions, when my companion, chancing to turn 
his head, descried some object at a great distance. Pointing 
it out to me with his finger, " There is a people." he exclaimed. 
I looked in the direction indicated, and saw a small part)' of 
Black Feet approaching. 

" Sit still." said I " and let us see where they encamp ; we 
will have every one of them to-night." 

We watched them until they halted at a coiiple of small 
Indian forts, with which the countrj' abounds, and we saw 
they were soon joined by tour or five others who came from 
another direction, and who were e\'idently scouts. From th& 
direction wiaich they came, I saw they had not discovered our 
village. 

"Now," said I, "let us return; we will have that party. 
We will collect a lew trusty warriors, and not mention our 
discovery to a living soul, not even telling our warriors the 
errand we are upon until we get within sight ol the canip-firea 
of the enemy. Then we will return with their scalps, and put 
an end to this howling that deafens my ears." 
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We Btarted on our way to the village. I desireil liim to 
select from his friends, and I would assemble my own. 

" No," said he, " my fineods are fools. I don't want them. 
But you ooUeot your warriors, and I will be one of them." 

Accordingly, I went to my father, and desired him to send 
for about aeventy-fivo of my brothers and relatives, and tell 
them the Medicine Calf wished to see them ; but I charged 
him not to tell them they were going away from the village. 
As they mastered one at a time, I acquainted them that I 
wanted them to leave the village singly and with the utmost 
secrecy, to meet me with their guns and battle-axes at a certain 
honr and in suoh a place, and in the meantime to answer no 
word to whatever question might be asked them, 

At the appointed hour I repaired to the post, and found 
them all in readiness. I then marched them to the place of 
attack. When we arrived within sight of our foes wo found 
them all very merry ; they were singing the Wolf Song, or 
Song of the Spies, they haring no suspicion that they were so 
near to the Crow village. We went cautiously up to the forts. 
which were but a few yards apart ; and while they were yet 
singing we pointed om- guns, and, at a signal given by me, all 
fired. The whole party were slain ; their notes wore cut short 
in death. Taking their scalps (nineteen in niunber) and guns, 
we reached our village by daylight, and entered it singing, 
dancing, and shouting. 

The village was aroused, and men, women, and children 
came nmning from all directions to learn the cause of the 
disturbance. We displayed our nineteen scalps, and I took to 
myself full credit for the fores of my medicine in divining 
where to find the foe, ami cognizance was taken of the fact in 
the medicine lodge. We had five days' dancing to do full 
justice to this brilliant achievement, and I had become so tired 
of their continual mourning that their savage yells of delight 
seemed quite a luxuiy. 

One night a party of Black Feet came to borrow some of 
our horses, and happened to be caught in the act. The alarm 
W&9 given, the marauders fired upon, and one of them had his 
leg broken by a ball, He was found the next morning, unable 
to gel away ; but he sat up and defended himself until he had 
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Bhot his laeb arrow. He was then brought into the village^ 
and it waB decided to hurn Mm. A large fire was built, which 
was surrounded by hundreds, and when the fire was well burnt 
up the poor fellow was thrown in. This was the first act of 
the kind I had ever kiiown the Crows to commit ; but there 
v/hs no preventing it. It is an appalling sight to behold a 
human being, or even an inferior animtil, perish in the flames ; 
I trust my eyes may never witness such another scene. To 
see the writhing agony of the suffering wi-etch when cast into 
the darting flames, and hear his piercing shrieks as the blaze 
giadu&lly envelopes bis whole body, until the life is scorched 
out of the victim, and he falls prostrate among the logs, soon 
to become a chan-ed mass of cinders undistmguishable from 
the element that consumed it — it is indeed a sight only fit for 
savages to look at. 

I learned this one truth while I was with the Indians, 
namely, that a white man can easily become an Indian, but 
that an Indian could never become a white man. Some of the 
veiy worst savages I ever saw in the Rocky Mountains were 
white men, and I could mention their names and expose some 
of their deeds, but they have most probably gone to their final 
account before this. 

Our \-ilJage now moved on toward the (ort to purchase our 
spring supplies. Both villages could only raise forty packs of 
beaver and ninoteeu hundred packs of robes ; but for their 
continual wars, they could as easily have bad ten packs for 
one. But it is impossible to confine an Indian to a steady 
pursuit — not even fighting ; after a while he will even tire of 
that. It is impossible to control bis wayward impulses ; ap- 
phcatiou to profitable industry is foreign to his nature. Be 
is a vagrant, and be must wander ; he has no associations to 
attach him to one spot ; he has no engendered habits of thrift 
or productiveness to give him a constant aim or concentration 
of purpose. 

Both villages at length assembled at the new fort, and our 
spring trading was briskly entered into. We rested for over a 
Veek, and 1 then proposed moving, as the time was approach- 
' g for our building a new medicine lodge. The night preceding 

■ proposed departure, thieves were discovered among our 
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horses; the alarm was given, and a party went in pursuit. 
They returned with six Sioux scalps, and two of our own men 
wounded. The remainder of the rascals succeeded in getting 
away with sixteen of our animals, we not considering them 
worth following after. 

We then postponed our departure four days, and devoted 
ourselves to noise and festivity. The welkin rung with our 
shouts, and the fort shook with the thunder of our earthquake 
step. 
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accident, at the Mussel Shell Biyer, witliJn one day's ride of 
our own peop!e, where we encamped, intending to reach home 
next day ; but that night the Crows swept away every horse 
we had, not even leaving us one for our own use. We must 
have slept veiy soundly duriag the night ; indeed, we wore all 
greatly fatigued, for we did not hear a single movement. In 
getting our horses, they glorified themselves over having 
made a glorious haul from the Blac1< Feet. 

Not liking to be foiled in our resolution to return home with 
a respectable accompaniment of horses, we retraced our steps 
tothe As-ne-boLne River, intending to start another drove. On 
our return we found our friends had left, and had crossed to 
the other side of the mountain. We followed on, but delayed 
BO long on the western slope, that the heavy snow-storms now 
falling cut off all possibility of returning home before spring ; 
therefore we built a comfortable lodge in what was called 
Sweet Mountain, in a caiion, where we could kill a buffalo 
every day, the skins of which, covered entirely over our lodge, 
made a very agreeable abode for the winter. We also killed 
several large wolves, and dressed their skins in the nicest 
manner. We likewise took three Black Foot scalps. The 
Indians whose horses we had been in pursuit of, after 
having roamed about considerably, had got into winter 
quarters only twelve or fifteen miles distant ; their smoke waft 
visible from our lodge, On the return of spring we visited our 
neighbour's camp, and selected one hundred and twenty head 
of such horses as we thought would stand the journey. We 
then returned over the mountain, and reached as far as 
Judith in safety, which was within three days' ride of the 
\-illage. We were greatly fatigued, and halted to encamp tor 
the night and rest our jaded horses, Again the Crowa 
stripped us of every horse, leaving us on foot once more. 
Resolved not to be beat, we determined to tvy our luck a third 
time before we returned to our village. I told my four c 
panions that my medicine promised me success, and that when 
we did eventually get home we should bo able to see what 
amount of affection was felt toward us by our people, by 
ascertaining how much crying had been done for ua. 

I had no doubt we had been mourned as dead, for we had 
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been absent above a year. During tbls time, we subsequently 
learoed, there had been great mourning for us, and many had 
cut off their hair. My father, however, still persisted that I 
was ahve, and would some day return, and he would allow 
none othia family to cut off their fingers for me. At the tiuie 
the Flat Heads went in with their complaint, they were about 
to elect another chief to fill my place ; but when they saw the 
five pairs of moccasins produced, they knew they must have 
liati Crow wearers, and their hopes were revived of again 
seeing us, and the election ceremony was postponed. My 
father would have no Steps taken toward filling my vacant 
place before the erection of the next medicine lodge. He said 
he did not know where his CaU had rambled, and it was his 
firm belief that in the course of time lie would I'anible home 
again. 

When we reached the As-ne-boine tor the third time, we 
found that our friends who had accommodated ua with the two 
pi'evioua droves of horses bad gone over the mountain, and 
passed down that river to Fort Row, one of the Hudson's Bay 
trading- posts. By the appearance of their trail we judged 
that they had been joined by other \-illages, probably from the 
Coutnees and Pa-garis, all on their way to the trading-ixist for 
the purchase of their spring supply of goods. We followed 
their trail for several days, which grew fi'eaher and fresher, 
until one afternoon we came suddenly upon a horse. We 
were at that time in thick timber, with a dense growth of 
underbrush, and thousands of wild pea-vines about. 

2 seeing the horsewe halted suddenly. On looking farther 
around, we discovered horses of all colours and stripes, ring- 
streaked and speckled. Shortly the sound of voices reached 
our ears. In an instant we stooped down and crept under the 

I almost impenetrable vines, nor did we venture to move from 
our hiduig-place until night. We could distinctly hear the 
chatter of men, women, and children aromid us, and some of 
the squaws came most dangerously near when gatliering fii-e- 
wood for their camp-fires. We could occasionally peep out, 
and we saw in those glimpses that they had beautiful horses, 
and, besides, that they were in good travelling condition. We 
then felt no doubt that the Coutnees were in company, since 
: 
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they aiwaya prided themselves in spotted horses, 
old took pride in spotted cattle. Id that enoampruent 
little entered into their heads to anticipate molestation 
they had placed no horse-guards to keep watch, 

The noise of the hot-sea in tearing through the pea- 
assisted us materially in our nocturnal enterprise. We 
selected two hundred and eighty of their largest, strongest, 
and handsomest cattle, with which we lost no time in making 
direct tor Crow-land ;' nor did we venture to give rest to their 
houfs until a journey, continued through three days and 
nights, placed what we considered a saEe distance between us. 
We then ventui-ed to encamp for the night, to afford to the 
poor tired-out animals an opportunity to rest for a while, but- 
starting off at early dawn to preclude all poasibiUty of 
capture. 

On the fifth day we discovered an Indian a short distance 
from our trail, wlio was coming in an oblique direction towarj 
us. He stopped on the hill-tiide at some little distance off, 
and motioned for us to approach him. Supposing him to 
Crow, I desired my companions to drive on, while I went to 
see what he wanted. When I had approached within a few- 
yards of him, he put on an air of sui-prise, and placed his hand 
to his shoulder with the intention of drawing his bow. I 
sprang upon him instantly and cut him down, and despoiled 
him of his scalp and quiver. When about to leave to over- 
take my companions, I perceived the distant smoke of a Black 
Foot village situated immediately in the direction that we 
were jom'neying, and it was beyond doubt that the Indian I 
had just killed was a spy belonging to that village. He must 
have mistaken us for some of his own tribe, and only dis- 
covered his mistake when I approached near enough for him 
to distinguish my features. 

My companions returning to me, we altered our 
passed over a mountain covered with deep snow, so hardf.' 
however, that we passed it without losing a horse, This was. 
one of the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, and covered with 
perpetual snows. 

After sL'ileen days of almost incessant travel day and nighty 
we came in sight of our village just as the sun was sinki 
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behind the distant mountains. We appcoached within a mile 
of the village, and encamped under a small hill, as yet un- 
perceived by our people, for the hill in the shelter of which we 
lay was between ourselves and the village. It was now the 
latter end ot June (I think), in the year 1834. 

After resting a while, I thought to get some tobacco, to 
indulge in a smoke before making our grand entree, at the 
same time requesting my companions to keep a sharp look-out, 
Bnd see that tlie Crows did not steal our horses again. Finally, 
of us entered incog., and smoked with several of the old 
men, not one of whom recognized us or once thought of ue. 
We passed all through the village, looking leisurely about as; 
the streets were full of people, yet not one bestowed a thought 
on us, When it became somewhat late, and the inhabitants 
had principally retii-ed, I dismissed my two companions to the 
camp, telhng them I would get some tobacco, and rejoin them 
In a short time. I then entered the lotlge of one of my wives, 
who was asleep in bed. I shook her by the arm, and aroused 
her. 

Waking, she inquired, " Who is this in the lodge?" 

I answered, " It is your husband," 

" I never had but one husband, " she replied, " and he is 
dead." 

" No." said I, " I am he," 

" You are not dead, then, as we have believed V " 

" No," I said; " I have been wandering a long while, and 
have only just returned." 

'■ We all mourned you." she continued, " many moons ago, 
and we all mourn you now every day. We believed that the 
enemy had killed you." 

"No," I said. "I escaped. I have now brought home a 
largo drove of beautiful spotted horses, and it you will do as I 
wish you, you shall have your choice of the whole drove, and 
you will become a medicine woman also." 

" I will do what you wish me," she replied. 

" Well, I want you, when you get up in the morning, to re- 
quest the village to refrain from crjing for one sun. Tell them 
that you dreamed that I came home riding a large and spotted 
horse, having the other tour men with me ; that we had nearly 
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three hundred of the most beautiful horees you ever saw. and 
that we rode w-ith large wolf-skins spread on our horses* backs, 
mine being as white as the drifted bdow." 

She agreed to do all as I had bidden her ; I then left h* 
lodge ; but, before quitting the village, I called in at my' 
father's lodge. All was still around, and, entering on tip-toe, 
I reached down the medicine shield, which no one but his 
wife or eldest eon is privileged to handle, and, opening it, I 
took out all his medicine tobacco, oarrj-ing it back to the 
camp with me, and then replaced the shield upon its peg. I 
then returned to our camp, and enjoyed a good smoke with 
my companions, our spirits waxing elate at the surprise WB' 
had in store. 

Early the next morning, the woman, true to her word,' 
narrated her dream to the astonished inhabitants, with what- 
ever additions her own fancy suggested. My father and 
mother listened attentively to her revelation ; and, before she 
had got through with her narrative, she had quite a numeroua 
auditory. We wei'e watching the occurrence from the brow 
of the hill ; and, knowing she would have to rehearse her 
vision several times before it was generally known thoughout 
the village, we did not hurry to show ourselves. 

My father and mother, having heard her through, turned 
and entered their lodge. Suddenly the medicine shield caught 
my mother's eye — it had evidently been moved. My father 
took it down and opened it — the tobacco was gone. This 
opened the "old gentleman's" eyes. "It is well," he said; 
" my son lives ! " and he believed the substance of the dream 
as fervently as the prophetess who uttered it. The by- 
standers, seeing his medicine so strong, and he beginning to 
sing and dEince, they all joined in, until the noise of their 
revelry reached us on our distant eminence. 

Now was our time. We moimted our caparisoned steeds, 
and, forming ourselves in procession, wo commenced our 
grand etdrSe, singing and shouting at the top of our voices. 
Our tones are beard, and the villagers gaze around in surprise. 
"HarkI" they exclaimed : "look yonder! there are five men 
mounted on large spotted steeds, Who are they ? " 

All was hushed as the giave in the village, each striving to 
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catch the sound of our distant strains. The five horsemen 
disappeared as If hy magic, and reappeared driving a large 
drove of hoi^ses before them of all colours. The horsemen 
pause on the smnmit. "Hark! listen I they sing 
again I Who can they be 1 " 

Not a eoul yet stirred from the village. We drove our 
horses down toward them, and left them there, while we took 
a circuit around, displaying our scalps, but still keeping over 
,nce. The old men came out to as, carrjing 
drums ; each of us took one, and then we bounded away to 
the rear of our horses. We raised a well-known song, and all 
listened to the tones cif the returning Medicine Calf, At 
length our wives and relatives broke away from the throng, 
and darted over the plain to meet us. They fairly flew over 
the inteiTening space to welcome us in their arms, A tall 
sister of mine outstripped the rest, and arrived first, and 
immediately after my little wife was also by my side. After a 
warm gi'eeting exchanged with these, the warriors came up. 
and saluted us with a shout that would have aroused 
Napoleon's Old Guard from their graves. We were lifted 
fram our horses, and ahnost denuded of our clothing, and 
carried by the impetuous throng into the village, My father 
bad painted his face into an exact resemblance of Satau, in 
token of his joy at my happy return.* I was kissed and 
caressed by my mother, sisters, and wives until I fairly gasped 
for breath. 

Any person who has never beheld a downright rejoicing 
among savages can form but a faint conception of their un- 
restrained manifestations; words can convey no adequate 
idea of it. Being untutored and natural, and not restricted 
by any considerations of gi-ace or propriety, they abandon 
themselves to their emotions, and no gesture is too ex- 
, no demonstration too violent for them to resort 



to. 

My friend, with many others, had given mo up for dead, and 
had adopted another in my place; so that there were now 

* It IE n curiaus fact Ibnt in such matteta of diegiUBe or art, what strikes 
a n-liite man as horrible, seems to an Indisn to be simply pict□r<^»Iue and 
iaCerestiog.— C. O. Lclani]. 
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three of us who all knew one another's secrets. Pine Leaf 
was overjoyed at my return. She had become confident of 
my death, and was only waiting to ascertain the nation that 
had killed me in order to revenge my loss, or be sacrificed to 
my manes. Couriers were immediately despatched to the 
other village to acquaint them with our return, and to invite 
them to participate in the celebrations of the event. Long 
Hair returned for answer, ** Tell my brother I will fly to see 
him." They lost six warriors on their way to our village, 
through carelessly straggling in detached parties, consequently 
they came to us in mourning for their loss. 

The two droves of horses which the Crows had released us 
of were all religiously returned. Those that the captors had 
given away were promptly delivered up, so that we were now 
in possession of a very numerous drove. I distributed my 
share among my relatives, fiiends, w^ves, and wives* relatives, 
until I had only just enough for my ow^n use. I gave my 
father an elegant steed, the largest in the whole drove. To 
the heroine I gave a spotted four-year-old, a perfect beauty, 
one that I had intended for her as we were driving them home. 
He proved to be a superior war-horse, and there were but few 
among the thousands that we possessed that could distance 
him with her upon his back. She was very proud of him, and 
and would suffer no one but herself to ride him. 

It took me a long time to rehearse all our adventures while 
away. I was required to do it very minutely and circum- 
stantially — even to describe all our camping-grounds, and 
relate every minute occurrence that transpired during our 
long pilgrimage. 

We had certainly incurred exceeding risk in the route we 
had travelled ; in recurring to it I marvelled at our escape. 
Any five men might start upon such an adventure, and not one 
party in ten would ever return. I reflected, however, that I 
was a little more sagacious than the Indians, and that I had 
my physical faculties as well developed as theirs. I could see 
fully as quick as they could, and ride as fast, if they imdertook 
to chase me in the mountains. 

I now found that I had thousands of friends, whether at- 
tracted by my fancy horses or not, and that I was the idol of 
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my proud parents. The mother of Black Panther always lived 
with my father, and if both survive, I presume she does to this 
day. I gave him the child when it was quite young, to adopt 
as his SOD, in obedience to his reiterated solicitations. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bicursion to the Fort—Oreat Battle vith the Chejenaes od the way— Be- 
joioing on my Arrival at the Fort — Horses itolen by the CheyenneH— 
Pursuit and Battle with the Thievee— Battle with the BUok Feet— 
Betam to our Village. 

WHEN the rejoiciDgs were over, a council was called to 
deliberate on the future operations of the nation, where- 
reeolution was taken to keep united until Leaf Fall. About 
the latter end of August I started for the fort, taking with me 
three hundred and fifty warriors, with as many women and 
children, among whom was my little wife. While on our way 
thither, we encamped one night on Fallen Creek, and lost 
apward of fifty horses, stolen by the Cheyennea. We pursued 
them with our whole force, and, soon overtaking them, a fight 
ensued between numbers about equal, I had charged in ad- 
vance of the line, and, as I was always dressed in full costume 
when on these excursions, I offered an excellent mark to any- 
one skilled in shooting, I was proceeding at an easy canter, 
when my horse was shot through the head, the ball entering 
near the ear, and he fell, bis last spring hurhng me bead fore- 
most against a huge rock, which I struck with such force that 
I saw another dense meteoric shower, and the blood gushed 
from my mouth, nose, and ears. When I recovered my senses 
I found both parties over me, each struggling to obtain me. 
The Crows prevailed eveutually, and my scalp was saved. My 
warriors were fully convinced of my death, as I lay so long 
motionless ; but they were determined to preserve my scalp. 
The enemy, seeing our women and children approach, mistook 
them for a reinforcemeat of Crow warriors, and they gave up 
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the contest and fled precipitately, leavini; us masters of the 
field, with all the horses they had just stolen from us, besides 
a great number of their own, which they had not time to drive 
off. We only obtained three scalps from the enemy, losing 
none ourselves, though we had several warriors wounded. 

We then resinned our journey to the fort, reaching there 
without farther trouble. When we arrived within sight and 
hearing, we, as usual, struck up a song. All the women from 
the fort ran out, esclaiming, " Here comes a war-party of the 
Crows ; they are singing 1 Look at their scalps : they come 
Iron] the country of the Cheyennes ; they have conquered our 
enemies. See, they are all painted ! " 

I had long been supposed dead at the tort. It was con- 
jectured that Big Bowl (my father) had the conduct of the 
party, and there was no inquiry made for me. We entered 
amid a thousand How d"ye do's, and my wife and " Little 
Jim " were comfortably provided with the best quarters in the 
fort. X was standing among the busy throng, who had already 
fallen to admire the new goods, still feeling the effects of my 
severe shake, when I saw one of the female inmates eye me 
very inquiringly. She inquired of my wife who that Indian 
was. She answered, " He is my husband," 

"Whatl are you married again?" she esclaiiued, in as- 
tonishment. 

" No, not aqain," she rephed, in her very modest maimer; 
" did you not know that the Medicine Calf was alive and had 
returned?" 

"Then that surely is the Medioino Calf," the woman ex- 
claimed, " now standing in the fort I " and ran to Mr, Tulleck 
to acquaint him with the news. 

" Where is he? Where is the Medicme Calf?" Mr. Tulleck 
caUed aloud, and looking among the throng without perceiving 
me, 

" I addressed him in EngUsh, calling him by name. 

I though at first that he would tall to the ground ; it was 
some seconds before he could speak, his astonishment was so 
overwhelming. At last he found tongue, and broke out in all 
kinds of expressions of joy and weloome. The men, too, 
attached to the fort, on hearing of my arrival, came running 
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in with their utmost speoJ to welcome one whom they had all 

long since supposed dead. So heartfelt a welcome I could not 
have expected. Little Jim liad been taken from his mother's 
hand before it was known that I was present. He was a 
genera! pet at the fort, and it usually took one good horse to 
carry all the presents bestowed upon mother and child. ,He 
was then near three years old, running everywhere, and was 
already looked upon by the Crows as their future chief. 

We tarried at the fort a few days, engaged in hunting buffalo 
for its men and our own family. Our consumption was several 
carcasses a day. During my long absence the Crows had 
neglected their tiaps, and they had not dressed more than 
half the usual uuiiibcr of robes, which caused a sensible falling 
off in the trade of the fort, and diminished very materially the 
profits derived by the company from Fort Cass. No reduction, 
however, was made in my salary on account of my absence, 
which I considered very hberal conduct on the part of the 
company. 

My warriors, becoming uneasy at their inactive life, desired 
to be led against the Black Feet. To gratify them, I selected 
one hundred and six warriors, and sent the others back to the 
village with the women and children, except my wife, whom I 
requested to stay at the fort to await my return. We marched 
into the enemy's country, and in the daytime came suddenly 
upon one of their villages. There were lodges enough to con- 
tain three himdred warriors, hut they were probably gone upon 
an expedition, tor there were but few present to receive us. 
We unhesitatingly assaulted it, although we had but little 
fighting to do. We took upward of twenty scalps, and eighteen 
women and children prisoners. We captured two hundred 
and sixty horses, besides weapons, clothing, and other spoils. 

Here I succeeded in having a good joke at the heroine "b 
expense, with which I plagued her for a long time, She was 
swifter on toot than any warrior, and we were on foot during 
this excursion. On seeing us advance, a young Indian about 
sixteen, took to his heels, running Uke a deer. The heroine 
made after hiin with her antelope speed, certain to catch him. 
The Indian did his best, frequently turning his head, Uke a 
oegro with an alligator at his heels. Seeing that hie pursuer 
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inust overtake him, and not relishing the idea, of having her 
lance tranfix his body— for she -wae preparing to hurl it — he 
suddenly stopped and faced about, at the same time throwing 
his bow down and holding up both hands to beg for his life. 
She did what no other wan-ior in our party would have done 
— her woman's heart took pity on the poor fellow's pitiable 
condition — she spared his Hfe, and marched him back captive. 

He being her prisoner, no one had authority over bis life but 
herself. He was a fine-looking young man, but when he was 
brought among the Crow warriors he trembled in every joint, 
«xpecting nothing less than to be killed. 

I thought this too good an opportunity for a joke not to 
malte use of it. 

"I see," said I addressing myself to Fine Leaf, "you have 
refused all oui- braves that you might win & husband from the 
enemy." 

All the warriors shouted at the sally ; but the poor girl was 
sorely perplexed, and knew not what to do or say. We rallied 
her so much on her conquest that she finally becatne quite 
spunky, and I did not know whether she would rmi her prize 
through with her lance or not. One day I told her I had talked 
with her prisoner about his capture. " Well," said she, "and 
what has he to say about it '! " 

" Why." I answered, " he says he could have killed you as 
well as not, but that you promised to marry him if he would 
spare your life." 

She was fully practiced upon, and she flushed with anger. 
" He lies ! " she exclaimed. " You know I cannot speak to 
those Black Feet, or I would make him tell a different tale. I 
have told you, as well as other warriors, that I do not wish to 
marry ; my tongue was straight when I said so. 1 have told 
you often, and I have told your sisters and your wives, that, 
if ever I did niarrj', I would have you, and none other. So 
why do you trifle with my feelings? " 

What she said was a genuine ebullition of feeling ; tor, 
althotigh an Indian girl, her heart was as proud, as sensitive, 
and as delicate as ever beat in the breast of civiUzed woman. 
To soothe her ruffled temper, I told her I would intrust a secret 
to her. I had undertakeu my prolonged journeying, when all 
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supposed me dead, and she along with the test, flolely to 
search through the Roclty Mountains for a " red-haoded 
Indian." I had been uiisuccesstul in my search, and had 
returned with spotted horaea. 

She laughed iminoderateSy at my invention. 

We now returned to tlie fort with our trophies, where we 
had a joyous time. My warriors gave a horse to each man at 
the fort, about fifty in naiiiber, and every woiiiau staying there 
also received one. I selected the best one I had, and made 
little Jim present it to Mr. TuUeck, with which delicate 
attention he was greatly delighted. My boy could now speak 
quite plain. The ineu at the fort had taught bini to swear 
quite fluently both in French and Enghsh, much more to their 
satisfaction than to mine. But I trusted he would soon forget 
his sehooliiig, as the Crows never drink whisky, nor use pro- 



We left the fort, and reached our village without accident. 
On our arrival we found the people in mourning for the loss of 
two warriors, killed in the village by an attack of the Chey- 
ennes ; and, notwithstanding my recent success, we had to 
take part in the crj-ing, in obedience to their forms. 

The Cheyennes, in their late attack, used veiy good general- 
ship ; but the result was not so good as their design would 
seem to promise. They started with a force of thi'ee thousand 
warriors, and, dividing their army, five hundi'ed marched 
directly over the Tongue River Mountain, where they were 
safe from molestation, while their main body passed round in 
another direction, placing themselves in ambush in a place 
agreed upon, so as to fall upon the Crows should they pursue 
their flying division. But the Crows were too wary for them. 
and their bright design failed. 

The division of five hundred made a descent upon the horses, 
killing the two Crows that were among them, and unable to 
escape in time. It was in open day, and our stock was so 
immense that they actually did succeed in driving off about 
twelve hundred, of which our family owned about eighty. 
Many of our choice mares, with their foals, and a great 
number of our war-horses, seemed to have intelligence of the 
business in hand, and ran with full speed to the village, where 
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the enemy did not cave to follow tlieni. Hundreds oi our 
warriora were ready for the conflict, and were impatiently 
awaiting the order to attack ; but their chiefs strictly forbade 
their advance, and even charged my faithful Dog Soldiers with 
the duty of enforcing their orders. There were in the wUage 
over four thousand warriors, a force sufficient to repel any 
attack ; but the old heads seem to suspect something at the 
bottom of their foes' audacity, and thus escaped the trap that 
was prepared for them. The horses we cared but httle about, 
as it was easy to replace them at any time, without risking the 
lives of BO many brave warriors. 

On my return, all this was related to me by the council. 
They inquired my opinion of the policy they had acted upon, 
and I assented to the wisdom of all they had done. I further 
recommended that no war-party should leave the village for at 
least two weeks, but that all should devote themselves to trap- 
ping beaver, as a means better calculated to please the Great 
Spirit, and after that it was likely he would reward our ex- 
fiursiona with more constant success. 

My advice wae approved of, and my medicine was pronounced 
powerful. Everj- trap in the village was accordingly brought to 
light, and a general preparation made for an active season of 
trapping : peltry parties scattered for evei-y stream containing 
beaver. My old friend and myself, with each a wife, composed 
one party ; we took twelve traps, and in ten days collected 
fifty- five beaver skins. All who went out had excellent success, 
as the streams had been but little disturbed for several months. 
Our two weeks' combined industry produced quite a number of 
packs. 

It was now about the Ist of October, I had promised, after 
-our two weeks' trapping, to lead a party in a foray upon the 
Cbeyennes. I selected over four hundred warriors, and started 
in pursmt of something^whether horses or scalps was a matter 
of indifference. After an easy travel of twenty days, our spies 
keeping a viligant look-out on the way, a large village was re- 
ported some few miles in advance. Knowing whom we had to 
deal with, I used my utmost caution, tor we wei'e beyond the 
reach of re- enforcement if I should fall into any difficulties. 
We ascended a hill which overlooked their village. We saw 
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their cheerful-looking fires, and would have liked to warm our- 
selves by similar ones ; but, although firewood was abuDdant 
it seemed barely advisable to indulge in such a luxury. By the 
size of the village, it was evident we had a powerful enemy be- 
fore us, and that he was brave we had learned by previous 
experieuoe. After survejing it as well as we could by the 
gleam of the stai's, I determined to go down into their village, 
and obtain a closer observation. I took three braves with me, 
and, turning our robea the hair side out. we descended the bill 
and entered the village. 

We tomid they had recently built a new medicine lodge, and 
the national council was in session that night. We walked up 
to the lodge, and there were a number of Cheyennes smoking 
and conversing, but we could not understand a word they said. 
I passed my hand inside to reach for a pipe. One was handed 
to me ; and after all four of us had taken a few whiffs, I 
handed it back to my accommodating lender. We then sti'olled 
leisurely through their town, and i-eturned to our own camp- 
somewhat late in the evening. 

About midnight we visited their herd, and started out quite 
a large drove, which we found at daylight consisted of eight 
hundred head ; with these we moved with all possible speed 
toward home, taking the directest route possible. We drove 
at full speed wherever practicable, until tlie nest day at uoon ; 
we then turned short round the point of a mountain, and 
awaited the arrival of om- pursuers. Our animals were well 
rested when the enemy came up, and we had just transferred 
ourselves to the backs of some that we had boiTOwed from 
them. -As soon as they had rounded the point^about two 
hundred and fifty in number — we issued out to attack them ; 
and, although they were somewhat surprised to behold so large 
a force, they quickly formed and awaited the onset. We were 
soon upon them, killing several, and having a tew of our own 
wounded. We withdrew to form another charge ; hut, before 
wc were ready to fall on them again, they divided their line,. 
and one halt made a daring attempt to surround our horses, 
but we defeated then- aim. They then retreated toward their 
village, they finding it necessary to re-enforce theii" numbers 
before they could either recover their animals or fight our party 
with any show of s 
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I afterwards learned, when a trader in the Cheyenne nation 
for Sublet, that their main body, consisting of two thousand 
warriors, had started with them, but turned back when within 
four miles of our temporary resting-place. The smaller division 
travelled back as fast as possible in the endeavour to reach 
them, and bring them back to the attack. After proceeding 
two or three hours in their trail, they suddenly came in sight 
of them as they were resting to dress some buffalo. By means 
of couriers and signals they soon had the whole army on the 
march again ; but by this time we were ** over the hills and far 
away," having resumed our retreat immediately our pursuers 
left us. 

Those who are driving horses in a chase such as this have a 
great advantage over their pursuers, since the pursuer must 
necessarily ride one horse all the time, but those that are 
driving can change as often as they please, taking a fresh horse 
every half hour even, if occasion requires. In case there is great 
urgency with a drove, a number of warriors are sent in advance 
to lead them, while others are whooping and yelling behind. 
Under this pressure, the animals generally get over the ground 
at a pretty good rate. 

On our arrival at home with thirteen scalps, over eight hun- 
dred horses, and none of our party killed, it may be judged 
that we made much noise and shouting. 

The trip we had just accomplished was a severe one^ 
especially for the wounded, and none but Indians could have 
lived through such torment; but they all finally recovered. 
They begged to be left upon the road, urging that they must 
inevitably die, and it was a folly to impede our flight and 
jeopardize our lives ; but I was determined, if possible, to get 
them in alive ; for, had I lost but one, the village would again 
have gone into mourning, and that I was desirous to avoid. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Visit of the whole Crow Nation to the Fort — Seven Days* Trading and 
Bejoicing — Separation of the Villages — Expedition to the Gamanches — 
Narrow Escape from their Village — Battle with the Black Feet — The 
Whites assist us with their Gannon — Captured by the Black Feet — Be- 
captured by the Crows — Final Victory. 

HAVING now quite a respectable amount of peltry on 
hand, both of our villages started for the fort to pur- 
chase winter supplies. We carried upwards of forty packs of 
beaver, and two thousand four hundred packs of robes, with 
which we were enabled to make quite an extensive trading. 
We loitered seven days in the vicinity of the fort ; then the 
villages separated, for the purpose of driving the buffalo back 
to the Yellow Stone, where they would keep in good condition 
all winter. This required a considerable force of men, as those 
animals abounded by the thousand at that time where they are 
now comparatively scarce, and it is a conclusion forced upon 
my mind that within half a century the race of buffaloes will 
be extinguished on this continent. Then farewell to the Eed 
Man ! for he must also become extinct, unless he apphes him- 
self to the cultivation of the soil, which is beyond the bound of 
probability. The incessant demand for robes has slain thou- 
sands of those noble beasts of the prairie, until the Indians 
themselves begin to grow uneasy at the manifest diminution, 
and, as a means of conservation, each nation has adopted the 
policy of confining to itself the right of hunting on its own 
ground. They consider that the buffalo belongs to them as 
their exclusive property; that he was sent to them by the 
Great Spirit for their subsistence; and when he fails them, 
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what shall they resort to 7 Doubtlees, when that time arrives, 
muoh of tho laud which they now roam over will be under the 
white man's cultivation, which will extend inland from both 
oceans, Whcro then shall the Indian betake himself? There 
are no more Mississippis to drive him beyond. Unquestionably 
he will be taken in a surround, as he now surrounds the buffalo ; 
and as he cannot assimilate with civilization, the Bed Man's 
doom is apparent. It is a question of time, and no very long 
time either ; but the result, as I view it, is a matter of certainty. 

The territory claimed by the Crows would make a larger 
state than Illinois. Portions of It form the choicest land in 
the world, capable of producing anything that will grow in 
the Western and Middle States. Innumerable streams, now 
the homes of the skilful beaver, and clear as the springs of 
the Bocky Mountains, irrigate the plains, and would afford 
power for any amount of machinery. Mineral springs of every 
degree of temperature abound in the land. The country 
also produces an inconceivable amount of wild fniit of every 
variety, namely, crn'ranta, of every kind ; raspberries, black 
and red; strawberries, blackberries, cherries; plums, of delicious 
flavour and in great abundance ; grapes, and numberless other 
varieties proper to the latitude and fertile nature of the soil. 

I am fully convinced that this territory contains vast 
mineral wealth ; but, as I was unacquainted with the proper- 
ties of minerals during my residence with the Crows, I did not 
pay much attention to the investigation of the subject. One 
thing, however, I am convinced of, that no part of the "United 
States contains richer deposits of anthracite coal than the 
territory I am speaking of, and my conviction is thus founded. 
I one night surroimded a small mountain with a large force of 
warriors, thinking I had obsei-ved the fires of the enemy, and 
that I should catch them in trap, But, to my great surprise, 
it proved to be a mountain of coal on fire, which had, I sup- 
pose, spontaneously ignited. I immediately drew off my 
forces, as I was fearful of an explosion. I could readily point 
out the place again. 

It would be extremely hazardous to attempt any scientific 
explorations without first gaining the consent of the Crows. 
They have been uniformly friendly with the whites ; still, they 
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would be jealous of any engineering operations, as they would 
be ignorant of their nature. The Crows are a very reserved 
people, and it would be difficult to negotiate a treaty with them J 
for the cession of any portion of their land. They havftl 
always refused to send a deputation to Washington, altliough 1 
repeatedly invited. Indeed, when I was their chief, I alwaj's 
opposed ths proposition, as I foresaw very clearly what effect 
such a visit would produce upon their minds. The Crows, S6 
a nation, had never credited auy of the representations of the 
great wealth, and power, and numbers of their white brethren. 
In the event of a deputation being sent to Washington, the 
preceptions of the savages would he dazzled with the display 
and glitter around them. They would return home dejected 
aud humiliated ; they would confound the ears of llieir people 
with the rehearsal of the predomiiiance and niagniiiceace of 
the whites ; feeling their own comparative insignificance, they J 
would lose that pride in themselves that now sustains thein,r 
and, so far from being the terror of their enemies, they wooldfl 
grow despondent and lethargic ; they would addict thomselveil 
to the vices of the weaker natisns, and in a short time their J 
land would be ingulfed in the insatiable government vortex , and, .■ 
like hundreds of other once powerful tribes, they would be f 
quickly exterminated by the battle-axes of their enemies, f 
These are the considerations that influenced me while I ad- 1 
ministered their affairs. 

From the fort I started ou foot with two hundred and sixty 
trusty warriors for the Camanche territory, We had reached 
their ground, and were travelling leisurely along upon a high, 
open prairie, when our spies suddenly telegraphed to us to lie 
flat down — an order which we promptly obeyed. We soon 
learned that there was a niunber of Indians, some dietance 
beyond, engaged in running buffalo and antelope as far as we 
could see. There appeared to be an outlet to the prairie, 
through which we could see them emerging and disappearing 
like bees passing in and out of a hive. We foimd at night 
that it was a wide cauon, in which their village was encamped, 
extending over three miles, and must have contained several 
thousand warriors. They had just driven a host of horses into i 
it, to have them ready, most probably, for the next day's ohase. J 
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There were still thousands of horees scattered in every direc- 
tion over the prairie, but I prefeiTed to take those already col- 
lected. The CamaucheB, being seldom troubled by the iucur- 
aions of their neighbours (as most of the tribes hold them in 
dread), take no precaution for the safety of their animals, for 
which reason they fell an easy prey to us. 

At the usual time of night we paid a visit to their immenee 
herd, aud started an innumerable drove ; we found it larger 
than we could successfully drive, and were therefore oblifjed 
to leave several hundreds of them on the prairie. We then 
placed a sufficient number of horse-guides ahead, and, whip- 
ping up our rear, we soon had an immense drove under full 
speed for our own countiy, making the very earth tremble 
beneath their hoofs. We continued this pace for three days 
fmd nights, closely followed by our enemies, who, having dis- 
covered tbeix' loss the next morning, started after us in pursuit. 
They kept in sight of us each day, but we had the advantage 
of them, as we could change horses and they could not, unless 
they happened to pick up a few stragglers on the road. 

On the third day I happened to be leading, and just as I 
Tose to look over the summit of a hill on the Arkansas, I dls- 
oovered a large village of the Cheyennes not far in advance, 
and lying directly in our course. In an instant we turned to 
the left, and continued on through a hollow with all our 
drove, the Camanches not more than two or three miles in our 
rear, 

On our pursuers arriving at the spot where we had diverged 
to the left, they held their coui'se right on, and, pouncing upon 
the astonished Cheyennes, conceived they were the party they 
^ere in pursuit of. We could distinctly hear the report of the 
guns of the contending parties, but did not slacken our pace, 
ae onr desire to get home in safety outweighed all curiosity to 
«ee the issue of the conflict. We afterward learned that the 
Cheyennes inflicted a severe beating upon their deluded asaail- 
anta, and chased them back, with the loss of many of their 
warriors, to their own country. This was fine fun tor us, and 
Fortune aided us more than our own skill, for we were saved 
any further trouble of defending our conquest, and eventually 
leached home without the loss of a single life. 
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Our pursuers being disposed ot, we allowed ourBelves a littla 
more ease. On the fifth day of our retreat we crossed tha 
Arkansas, and, arriving on the bank of Powder River (a branch 
of the south fork of the Platte), we afforded ourselves a rest. 
We drove all our horses into a caiion, and fortified the entrance, 
80 that, in case of molestation, we could have repulsed five 
times our number. There was excellent pasture, affording our 
wearied and famishing horses the means of satisfying tbeir 
hunger, and refreshing theiiiselves with rest. We also needed 
repose, for we had eaten nothing on tlie way except what we 
happened to havo with us, in the same manner as our horses 
would crop an ocoasional mouthful of giuss while pursuing 
their flight. 

After refreshing om-selves we resumed our journey, and, 
striking the Laramie Biver. we passed on through the Park, 
and then crossed the Sweet Water Eiver into our own territory, 
where we were safe. We fell in with Long Hair's village 
before wo entered our own, with whom we had a good time. 
Before parting we gave them five hundi-ed horses. From 
thence we went down to the fort in quest of our own village, 
but learned they were about twenty miles out, enoamped oq 
the Bose Bud. The imnates of the fort thought it must have 
rained horses, for such a prodigious drove they never saw 
driven iu before. Wo made them a present of a Camanche 
horse all round, and, haying stayed one night with them, the 
next morning we journeyed on to our village. 

W'e found them all dancing and rejoicing over the success of 
the other war-parties, who had reached home before us, and 
our arrival increased their joy to such an extreme that there 
was no limit to their extravagant manifestations. 

We had not parted from the fort more than two or three 
hours when Big Bowl called there, also in quest of the village, 
bringing two thousand seven hundred horses, which he had 
taken from the Coutnees. 

Tulleck informed him that his son had but just left for the 
village with a large drove, 

" Yes," said the old man, " but I can laugh at him this time.*' 

" No, no," rephed Tullock, " he has beat you ; he has twice 
as many as you." 



I 
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" Ugh ! '■ exclaimed the oJd brave ; " his medicine ie always 
powerful." 

Wo must have started with five thousand horses, for many 
gave out on the nay and were left behind, besides a number 
that must have straggled off, for the Cheyenoes afterward in- 
formed me that they picked up a considerable number which 
had undoubtedly belonged to our drove. 

My father, after presenting them with a horse all round at 
the fort, whipped his drove up, sajing that he would yet over- 
take the Medicine Calf before ho reached the village. 

He arrived just before sunset, when the joy was at its 
height. 

We had horses enough now to eat us out of house and home, 
about eight thousand head having been brought in during the 
last ten days. 

When the rejoicing was through, I divided my village, send- 
ing two hundred lodges round to start the buffalo toward the 
mountain, while I took one hundred and seventy lodges, and 
made a circuit in the direction of the fort, encamping in the 
bottom close by. I had with me eight or nine hundred 
warriors, besides my division of the women and children. 

While staying in the vicinity of the fort we were usually 
very careless, never apprehending any attack ; but on the third 
day of our encampment here we were suddenly assailed by 
nearly fifteen hundred Black Foot warriors, who were probably 
aware that we had divided our village, and had followed us as 
the smallest party, Myself and several other warriors were 
in the tort when the attack was made, but we soon hastened 
to join our warriors. The contest became severe. The Black 
Feet fought better than I had ever seen them fight before. 
The Crows, being outnumbered by their enemies, were sorely 
pressed, and every man had to esert himself to the utmost to 
withstand the assault. The men at the fort, seeing our situa- 
tion, brought out to our aid a small cannon on a cart. The 
enemy, seeing them bring it up, charged on it and carried it, 
Ibe Frenchmen who had it in charge running back to the fort 
with all possible speed. The Crows, seeing what had hap- 
pened, made a furious charge on the captors of the camion, 
and succeeded in retaking it, though not without the loss of 
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several killed and wounded in the conflict. The gun was 
loaded with musket-balla, and, when finally discharged, did no 
damage to the enemy. 

I was in another quarter, encouraging my warriors to pro- 
tect our lodges, and we at length succeeded in beating them 
ofE. although they drove away over twelve bundi'ed head of our 
horses with thera, without any possibility of our wresting them 
from them, at least at that time. We lost thirteen warriors 
killed, twelve of whom were scalped, and about thirty wounded. 
It is a wonder we did not suffer a loss three times more severe. 
But the Black Feet are not steady warriors ; they become too 
much excited in action, and lose many opportunities of inflict- 
ing mischief. If bluster would defeat a foe, their battles would 
be a succession of victories. Had we in the least mistmsted 
an attack, by being in readiness we could have repulsed them 
without the least effort. But they caught us totally unpre- 
pared ; there was not a man at his post until they were about 
to fall upon us. The enemy lost forty-ci^^ht scalps in the 
encounter, besides a number of dead and wounded they carried 
away with them without our being able to lay hands upon 
them. They had also over one hundred horses shot under 
them. 

We suffered a severe loss in the death of the veteran brara 
Bed Child, the hero of a hundred fights, who was killed and 
ecalped at his lodge door. His vrife, who was by, struck the 
Indian who scalped htm with a club, but she did not strike 
him hard enough to disable him. The loss of the old brave 
was severely felt by the whole nation. The ci-ying and mourn- 
ing which ensued pained me more than the loss of our horses. 
After spending the night in mourning, we moved on to the 
other division, to carry the woeful tidings of our reverse. 
When we rejoined theni there was a general time of crying. I 
took a great share of the blame to myself, as it was upon my 
proposition that the village had been divided and the disaster 
sustained. I suggested it with a view to facilitate business, 
never dreaming of an attack by such an overwhelming force. 

When the excitement had subsided, I determined to wash 
their faces or perish in the attempt. I ordered every one that 
could work to engage in the erection of a fort in the timber, 
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Bufficiently large to hold all our lodges, laying out the work 
myself, and seeing it well under way. I directed them, when 
they bad finished the construction, to move their lodges into 
it, and remain there till my return, for, thus protected, they 
could beat off ten times their number. 

I then took nearly seven hundred of our best warrioi's, and 
started for the Black Feet, resolved npon revenge, and care- 
less bow many I fell in with. 

A small party had recently come in with two scalps, which 
they had obtained near tbe head of Lewis's Fork, Columbia 
River. They reported a large village of eight hundred lodges, 
from which numerous war-parties bad departed, as they had 
crossed their trails in coming home-. They knew tbe direct 
road to the village, how it was situated, and all about it, 
which was of great service to me. I therefore took them with 
me, and employed them as scouts. Every warrior was well 
provided for hard service ; each man bad a ridiog-borse, and 
led bis war-horse by his side. 

On the seventh day we came in view of their village, but we 
deterred our attack till tbe nest day. The enemy had chosen 
a very good position ; they were encamped on a large bend of 
the river, at that time shallow and fordable everywhere, I 
detached fifty of my warriors for a feint, while I stole round 
with the main body to tbe high ground, taking care to keep 
out of sight of tbe enemy. Having gained my position, I 
signalled to tbe light division to feign an attack, while my men 
were so escited I could hardly restrain them from rushing out 
and defeating my purpose. My plan succeeded admirably. 
Tbe Black Feet, having suffered themselves to be decoyed from 
their position by tbe flight of the fifty warriors, I sounded a 
charge, and my men rushed upon tbe unprotected village like a 
thunderbolt. We swept every thing before us ; tbe women 
took to the bush like partridges ; the warriors fled in every 
dii-ection. They were so paralyzed at our unexpected descent 
that no defence was attempted. I threw myself among the 
thickest group I could see, and positively hacked down seven- 
teen who pretended to be warriors without recei^Tug a scratch, 
although my shield was pretty well cut with arrows. If my 
warriors had all come to their work according to tbe example 
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that evea the heroine set them, not one of the Black Feet who 
ventured to ehow fight would have escaped. The heroiDe 
killed three warriors with her lance, and took two fine little 
boys prisoners. We found but about a thousand warriors to 
oppose us, while there were lodges enough to contain three 
times the number. We only took sixty-eight scalps after all 
our trouble — a thing I could not account for. We took thirty 
women and children prisoners, and drove home near two 
thousand head of horses, among which were many of 

As I bad never seen the Black Feet fight so well aa at the 
fort, I expected an equal display of valour on this occasion, 
hut they offered nothing worthy the name of defence, I 
learned from my priaonera that my old father-in-law was in 
that village, whose daughter I had nearly killed for dancing 
over the scalps of the white men. We had only one warrior 
wounded, who was shot through the thigh ; but it was not 
broken, and, hke all Indian wounds, it soon got well. We 
reached home in less than four days ; and, after our arrival, 
singing and dancing were kept up for & week. 

In taking prisoners from an enemy we gain much useful 
information, as there are always more or less of their tribe 
domicihated with us, to whom the captives impaii; confidence ; 
these relate all that they hear to the chiefs, thus affording 
much serviceable information that could not otherwise be 
obtained. The women seem to care but little for their cap- 
tivity, more particularly the young women, who have neither 
husbands nor children to attach them to their own tribe. They 
hke Crow husbands, because they keep them painted most of 
the time with the emblems of triumph, and do not whip them 
like their Black Foot husbands. Certain it is that, when once 
captured by us, none of them ever wished to retui-n to theii- 
own nation. In our numerous campaigns that winter we also 
took an unusual number of boys, all of whom make excellent 
Crow warriors, so that our numbers considerably increased 
from our prisoners alone. Some of the best warriors in the 
Crow nation had been boys taken from the surroimding tribes. 
They had been brought up with us, had played with our 
children, and (ought their miniature sham-battles together, 
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had grown into men, become warriors, braves, and so on to 
the council, until they were far enough advanced to become 
•expert horse-thieves. 

That winter was an exceedingly fortunate one for the Crow 
nation ; success crowned almost every expedition. Long Hair's 
warriors achieved some great triumphs over the Black Feet, 
and in one4attle took nearly a hundred scalps. 

When Ix>ng Hair beard of oui misfortune at the fort, he 
sent a messenger to our village to offer some of his warriors to 
assist us in retrieving our reverse. But before the arrival of 
the messenger we bad been and returned, and were all in the 
height of rejoicing. He hastened back to bis village to impart 
the glad tidings, in order that they might rejoice with us. 

We then engaged in trapping beaver and bunting buffalo for 
the next three weeks, during which time we suffered no moles- 
tation from any of our enemies. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Depatation from the As-ne-boines — Characteristic Speech of Yellow Belly 
—Visit to the Fort— Visit to Fort Union— Rescue of Five White Men 
from Starvation — ^Arrival at Fort Cass — Departure for the Village 
— Visit of the Snakes to the Grows. 

WE received another deputation from the As-ne-boines to 
sue for a renewal of peace. We had lost a warrior and 
two women, who had been massacred when away from the- 
village, and on discovery of the bodies we followed the trail of 
the perpetrators in the direction of the Black Foot country. 
We eventually discovered that many petty outrages, which we 
had charged upon the Black Feet, were in reality committed 
by the treacherous As-ne-boines. On their return from their 
thievish inroads they were in the habit of proceeding very near 
to a Black Foot village, with which they were at peace, and 
then, turning obUquely, would cross the Missouri into their 
own country. Becoming acquainted with this oft-repeated 
rusCf we determined to chastise them. I accordingly crossed 
the Missouri with a force of eight hundred and fifty men, and 
invaded their territory with the determination to inflict upon 
them such a chastisement as should recall them to a sense of 
decency. We encountered a small village, only numbering 
forty lodges, on their way to Fort Union, and within a few 
hundred yards of the fort. Seeing our approach, they in- 
trenched themselves in a hollow, rendering our assault a work 
of danger. But we stormed their position, and killed twenty- 
six warriors (all of whom we scalped) ; the remainder we could 
not get at, as we found their position impregnable. 

Admonished by this chastisement, they sent another depu- 
tation to us to treat for the re-estabUshment of peace. But 
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their propositions were unfavourably received, and Yellow 
Belly favoured tliein with his sentimeuts in the following 
rather unpalatable aud characteristic strain : 

'No," said he, in auswer to their representations, "wo 

maku peace with you no more. You are dogs— you are womea- 

I slayers— you are unworthy of the confidence or notice of our 

[■ people. You lie whsn you come and say that you want peace. 

I You have crooked and forked tongues : they are subtle hke the 

r tongue of the serpent. Your hearts are corrupt : they ara of- 

"n our nostrils. We made peace with you before be- 

' cause we pitied you ; we looked upon you with contempt, as 

not even worthy to be killed by the Sparrowhawks. We did 

not wish for your scalps : they disgrace our others ; we never 

mis them even with those of the Black Feet. When we are 

compelled to take them from you on account of yoiu' treachery, 

we give tlieni to our pack-clogs, and even they howl at them. 

Before, we gave you liorses to carry you home, and guna to 

kill j'our buffalo ; we gave you meat and drink ; you ate, and 

drank, and smoked with us. After all this, you considered 

yourselves great braves in scalping two of our women. Our 

leii would nib out your nation and put out all your fires it 

we should let tfaeni loose at you. Come and steal oui' horses 

when you think best, and get caught at it if you want to feel 

weight of our tomahawks. Go ! we will not make peace 

with you ; go ! " 

After this very cordial reception, we had no more intercourse 
with the As-ne-boines for some time. 

Shortly after the departure of this delegation, we set out for 
I the fort to trade away our peltiy, which amounted to a con- 
[ aiderahle number of packs. On arriving there, I found a letter 
from a Mr. Halsey, wlio then had charge of Fort Union, the 
head -quarters of the American Fur Company. The letter was 
couched in rather Btr >ng terms, and was evidently written when 
^^^ he was under the infl n nee of temper. The company had their 
^^L trading-posts among every tribe with which the Crows were at 
^^H war, and for many months past there had been a great faUing off 
^^B in trade. The Indians had broaght in but little peltry, and tire 
^^H nniyersal complaint among all was that it took all their time 
^^H to defend themselves against the Crowa. The Crows had 
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killed scores of their warriors ; the Crows had stolen all their 
horses ; the Grows had captured their women and children ; 
the Grows had kept them mourning and crying ; their trappers 
dare not go out to trap for fear of the Grows ; their hunters 
dare not, and could not, kill hufiialo for fear of the Crows ; in 
short, by this letter it appeared that the poor Crows were the 
constant terror of all the surrounding tribes. 

He concluded his epistle, ** For 's sake, do keep your 

d — d Indians at home, so that the other tribes may have a 
chance to work a little, and the company may drive a more 
profitable business." 

I knew perfectly well that these incessant wars were very 
prejudicial to the company's interest, but it was impossible for 
me to remedy the evil. Other tribes were continually attacking 
the Crows, killing their braves, and stealing their horses, and, 
of course, they were bound to make reprisals. In justice to the 
Crows I must say, that other tribes were generally the ag- 
gressors, until the policy was forced upon me of endeavouring 
to "conquer a peace." I thought, if I could make the Crow 
nation a terror to all their neighbours, that their antagonists 
would be reduced to petition for peace, and then turn their 
battle-axes into beaver- traps, and their lances into hunting 
knives. 

Our villages, having made their purchases, left the fort, but 
stayed in the vicinity, engaged in trapping and making robes. 
The letter I had just received from Halsey requested my at- 
tendance on him that spring. I left my people, and went 
down the river to Fort Union. On arriving, I found a large 
body of the As-ne-boines encamped near the fort. Their chiefs 
immediately came to me, wishing me to conclude peace with 
them as representative of the Crow nation. They attempted 
to palliate their late misdeeds by throwing the blame on a few 
As-ne-boine desperadoes, who had acted without the authority 
or cognizance of the national council, and that they had been 
severely punished by the tribe for their excesses. 

In answer, I told them that I had no authority to conclude 
peace ; that, even if I had, they would not observe a peace 
longer than one moon ; that I thought the Crows would throw 
difficulties in the way of ent-ertaining their propositions, but 
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that they oould apply to the couDcil again, and learn how tliey 
were inclined. 

Mr. Halsey and all the sub-traders present interceded with 
me to exert myself in establishing a peace between the two 
nations, which request I promised to comply with. The 
chiefs inquired whether we would take their lives in the 
event of their visiting us on such a mission. I assured tham 
that the Crows would hold their lives sacred ; that they were 
not dogs, as many nations were, but that they were a graat 
and magnanimous nation, whose power was predominant, and 
who killed no enemies but In battle. 

I remained at the fort about three weeks, and, as most of 
the eub-traders, clerks, and interpreters were in, we had a 
glorious time. It was at least three or four years since I had 
last visited there ; for, though I fought a battle outside its 
walls lately, I did not see fit at that time to make them a 
call. 

The boats being ready to return, I started with them, but 
their progress was so slow and wearisome on their way up to 
the Yellow Stone that I leaped ashore, intending to make my 
way over dry land. I have always rejoiced that I was prompted 
to take that step, for I became instrumental thereby in per- 
forming a merciful deed among so many that might be termed 
unmerciful. 

I bad not travelled more than three miles when I came 
across a white man, named Fuller, in a famishing condition. 
I had a companion with me, whom T started off to the boats 
to bid them prepare something suitable to recover the poor 
fellow, and to order them to touch on shore when they came 
to where he lay. Fuller was quite dehrious. I had discovered 
him just in the nick of time, as he could not have survived 
many hours longer. My companion was not long in performing 
his errand, and, when the boat touched for him, we carried 
him on board, and gave him tea and warm restoratives. He 
shortly revived, and then gave me to understand, in a very in- 
coherent manner, that he had four companions in a similar 
condition near to where I had found him. 

At this intelligence we went on shore again to succour them 
also. We had a long hunt before we succeeded in finding 
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thetn, and wheo we al last discovered tbeiu, we found them 
picking and eating rosebude, or, rather, the pods containii 
seed of last year's growth. When they saw us approachuj 
they attempted to run. supposing us to be Indians ; but, thi ' 
strength failing them, they sought to conceal themselves 
the bushes. We made known oui- errand to them, and invited 
them on board the boat. Our opportune offer of service seemed 
so providential, that the fortitude of the poor famishing tellowa 
could not sustain them, and they all gave way to a plenti/al 
fiood of tears. We conveyed them on board the boat, and 
furnisbed them with food adapted to their emaciated con- 
dition. 

When in some measure restored, they informed us that they 
had been trapping in the mountains, their party origiDally coa- 
sisting of eleven men : that tbey were on their road to Fort 
Cass, with their pack-horses and four pecks of beaver, when 
tbey were set upon by the Black Feet, who killed six of their 
party, and despoiled them of every article they had, and it 
was by a miracle that they escaped from their bands. Wh< 
they had sapposed themselves near the fort, tbey sa^^ 
number of Indians, whom ihey look for Black Feet : 
them, they took a wide circuit through the prairie. The 
Indians whom tbey mistook for Black Feet were a party of 
Crows, and if tbey bad gone up to then) and made their case 
known, the Crows would have escorted tbem to the fort, and 
probably have pm-sued the Black Feet, and have retaken their 
property. On returning from their circuit, they struck the 
river a great distance below the fort, and were still travelling 
down the river in search of it. They had nothing to eat, and 
nothing to kill game with to relieve their wants. Tbey went 
OD with the boats, while I and my companion I'esumed ouE 
" over-land route." 

We reached the fort several days in advance of the boati 
I only rested one night there, and then proceeded directly 
to my Indian home. Shortly after my arrival there, the villages 
moved on up the river, proceeding leisui-ely, and killing bufCalo 
and dressing robes ou the way, We finally reached the moun- 
tain streams, and, as it was now near September, the beavec 
were getting to be in fine condition for trapping. 
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We had at tliig time a visit from eight hundred lodges of the 
Snakes, who came for the purpoae of trading, as they had no 
trading-post of their own. They i-emained with us several 
weeks, and we had a very agreeahle time together. This 
furnished me with an opportunity of enlarging to the Crows 
upon the superior dehghtsot peace. We could visit the lodges 
■of our Snake fiJende, and they could visit ours without cutting 
■each other's throats. Our women could chatter together, our 
children gambol and have their sham-battles together, while 
the old veterans could talk over their achievements, and smile 
at the mimic war-whoops of their children. They could also 
trade together, aud derive mutual benefit from the fair ex- 
change of commodities. I contrasted this with the incessant 
butcheries that distinguished their intercourse with some tribes, 
and asked them which relation was the more desirable. 

The Crows had many things to trade away which they had 
no need for, or, if thoy had needed them, they could replace 
them with a fresh supply from the fort. The nation was 
desirous that their guests should see the trading-post, where 
all their goods were stored beyond the reach of tlieir enemies, 
and whence they drew their supplies as often as they had 
need of them ; for the simple Crows supposed that the posts, 
with their contents, were the property of the nation, and that 
the whites who were in charge there were their own agents. 
To gratify their natural pride. I led a party to the fort, among 
whom were two hundred of our Snake visitors. On entering 
the fort, and looking over the store-house, they were struck 
dumb with astonishment ; they could not comprehend the 
vastness of the wealth that was displayed before them. They 
had never before seen a depot of goods, and this exceeded all 
they had any previous experience of. The rows of guns 
highly pohshed, the battle-axes, lance-blades, scarlet cloth, 
beads, and many curiosities they had never seen before, lilled 
them with admiration ; they could not gaze sufficiently at 
these indications of our wealth. 

They inquired of the Crows whether our nation made all 
thoae articles there. They told them that they did not ; that 
they were made at our great tort below in comparison with 
which this was but a small lodge ; that all our supplies were 
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manufactured there, and brought up the river hi gre&t boat»j 
by our white friends. 

They then inquired by what means they had gained th< 
alliance of the'whites ; that, instead of killing them and banish- 
ing them from their hunting-ground, as they did to man; 
nations, they should give themselves the great trouble to' 
serve them with their boats, and bring them such immense 
suppheB. 

The Crows informed them that their great chief, the Medi- 
cine Calf, bad been instrumental in accomplishing all this. 
By his long residence with the whites, after his sale to them 
by the Cheyennea when he had beoome a great brave, be had 
gained surprising influence with the great white chief, who 
loved the Medicine Calf, and had taught him to make forts, 
and had suffered him to come back to his people in order to 
teach them to become great, and overcome all their enemies. 

The Snakes were wonder-stricken at such marvels. Thoj 
unassailable fort (which a single bomb-shell would have blown' 
to atoms), filled with an inexhaustible store of rich goods; 
our great fort down the river, in comparison with which this 
was but a smalt lodge, and where all these marvellous products 
of our ingenuity were manufactured ; our mysterious oooneo- 
lion with the whites, which procured us the advantage of their 
unremunerated services, and shielded us with the irresistible 
succour of the great white chief — all this overpowered their 
imagination. The wealth and power of the Crow nation ex- 
ceeded all conception, and to oppose them in war was to inoi 
una voidable destruction. 

After the Snakes had traded off their stock of peltry, ob^' 
taining large supplies in exchange, we returned to the village., 
They had wonderful narratives of the big fort and wealth 
the Crow nation to spin to their fellow- villagers, In fact, they 
were so impressed with the idea of our superiority that two 
hundred lodges of the Snakes joined our nation, and never 
separated from them. They had a chief of their own, but con- 
formed to our laws and regulations, proving themselves (aAth- 
{al/ellow-ciliitcns, and emulating our best waniors in battle. 
This coalition increased our force to the number of five 
hundred warriors — more than we had lost in battle for four years 
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itting. They intermarried with our women, and ii3 a tew 
years were so completely transformed that they had quite for- 
gotten their Snake origin. On our return, the remainder of 
our friends left us. 

During oiu- absence the Black Feet had invaded our 
dominion, and made off with upward of three thousand of 
our horses, very greatly to our detriment. The Snakes were 
anxious to pursue them, or, at least, to assist thctr hosts in 
recapturing their stolen property, but Long Hair declined 
their proffered sei-vice. He said, '• No, I am too old to run 
after them, and the warriors must have some one to direct 
them. Should any accident hefall my people, the medicine 
chief would be grieved. We must wait his retm*u from the 
fort ; if he then deems it proper to punish them, he will not 
be long without the means." 

Our villages still remained together, and we njoved on to the 
head-waters of the Yellow Stone. We had several wai'-partiea 
out, and some endeavouring to retrieve our equine losses, 
while those who remained in the village applied themselves to 
trapping and hunting. The Snake women were verj' skilful 
in dressing robes — far superior to our own, as they had been 
more engaged In it. 

^fy \varriors were again burning with the desire for war and 
horse-raids, although our prairies were alive with animals. 
Inaction seemed to consume them. In spite of my prnhibitlon, 
they would steal away in pai'ties during the night. When 
convicted, I would inflict severe floggings upon them by my 
Dog Soldiers (who did not spare the lash) ; but it was to little 
pui'pose. In fact, they took it as honourable distinction to 
receive a lashing, inasniucli as it indicated their overruling 
ardour for war ; and the culprit who received a flogging this 
morning for disobedience of orders, was sure to be off at 
night again. An old wairior despises the sight of a trap i 
hunting buffalo, even, does not afford him excitement enough. 
Nothing but war or a horse-raid is a business worth their 
attending to, and the chief who seeks to control this pre- 
dilection too far loses popularity. 

Accordingly, I gave way to the general desire of my warriors, 
I selected one hundred and sixty trusty braves, 
20 
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'*to lay alongside" my old friends the Black Feet, and wipe 
out one or two old scores I had marked against them. I 
invaded their territory with my little force, and marched on, 
admonishing my spies to extreme vigilance. We came in 
sight of a village, and secreted ourselves till the proper honr 
of night. On our march we discovered a single Indian. 
Some of the party called him to them, and cluhhed him down 
and scalped him. He had mistaken us for his own people. 

At midnight we visited their herd, and drove out six hundred 
and forty head. A numher of their hest cattle were tied at 
the doors of their lodges and in their corrals. I arrived home 
safe with my hooty, and, as I had taken one scalp, we had a 
great dance. All our other parties were very successful, ex- 
cepting one. That was one that had gone on an expedition 
against the Arrap-a-hos. Pine Leaf was in the number. 
They had taken about a thousand horses, and, having reached 
a distance that they supposed safe, they slacken^ their pace,, 
and were proceeding carelessly along. Suddenly their pur- 
suers came in sight — a strong posse comitatus — ^and retook all 
their animals except those that bore the fugitives, and killed 
three of their comrades. The heroine came back in mourning,, 
looking like the last of her race. 

One of our victorious parties brought back fifty boys and 
girls whom they had captured while gathering fruit. Since 
the loss of our three thousand horses to the Black Feet we 
had captured six thousand, two thousand five hundred of 
which had been recovered from the Black Feet. 

We now moved on to the Yellow Stone, and crossed it, the 
villages still keeping together. We then journeyed on slowly 
in the direction of the fort, trapping and hunting all the way. 
We kept a vigilant eye upon our prisoners, for fear they might 
attempt an escape to their own tribes, and thus bring upon ua 
a foe when we had no time to attend to him. 

This was a very productive fall for peltry, and we sent in 
great quantities to the fort in advance of our arrival. I re- 
mained at the trading-post nearly the whole of the winter. In 
the early spring the Crows sent for me to rejoin them. I went^ 
accordingly, and found that their long-continued good fortune 
had suffered a reverse. They had grown careless in their ex- 
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peditiuiis. and had lost some of their warriors. Tliey wished 
my aid to revenge their deaths aod ^Yaah their faces. 

I required them to defer their retaliation until their robes 
were dressed and sent to the tort. They took hold of the 
business in good earnest, and every robe was soon ready for 
market. 

It was now time to plant our tobacco, aud we all moved iu 
the direction of our planting- gro mid. The seed was put in, 
and the attending ceremonial gone thi'ough witli. Our pacific 
business thus completed, the warriors began to prepare for 
war. Our horses had been but iittle used during the winter, 
aud they were all (at and in high condition. 

1 took three hundred and sixty warriors and went against 
the Cheyennes. We discovered a moving village of siity 
lodges, charged on it, and bore away nine scalps, with con- 
siderable booty, without losing one drop of blood. Pine Leaf 
was hi my party, and being so unfortunate as not to count one 
coo, she was greatly out of huinoui', and blamed me for depriv- 
ing her of the opportunity of killing an enemy, The truth 
is, we had no time to favour her, as I was desirous to secure 
our booty and get off without endangering the loss of a man. 

Her young Black Foot prisoner bad become quite a warrior ; 
he wenfto war constantly, and bid fair to equal his captor in 
valoui'. Tie was already a match for an ordinary Sioux 
warrior, and took great pride in his sister Fine Leaf. 

All oui' war-parties returned without loss, and the nation re- 
sumed its customary good spirits. I then returned to the fort, 
where I rested all the summer. 

My thoughts had for a long time past reverted to home. 
Year after year had rolled away, and now that I bad attained 
middle life, they seemed to pass me with accelerated pace, and 
the question would intrude upou my mind, What had I done? 
'When I abandoned myself seriously to reflection, it seemed as 
if I had slumbered away the last twelve years. Others had 
accomplished the same t^ils as myself, and were now enjoying 
the fruits of their labour, and hving in luxmy and ease. 

But what had been my career ? and what advance had I 
made toward this desirable consummation ? I had just visited 
the Indian territory to gratify a youthful thirst for adveuture ; 
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I had narrowly escaped starvatiou in a eervice in which I had 
no interest ; I had traversed the fastnesses of the far Rocky 
Mountains in summer heats and winter frosts ; I had en- 
countered savage beasts and wild men, until my deliverance 
■was a prevailing miracle. By the mere badinage of a fellow- 
trapper I had been adopted among the savages, and bad con- 
formed my superior habits to their ruthless and untutored 
ways ; I had accompanied them in their mutual slaughtara, 
and dyed my hand crimson with the blood of victims who had 
never injured me ; I had distinguished myself in my barbarian 
seclusion, and had risen to supreme command in the nation I 
had devoted myself to. And what had I to show for so much 
wasted energy, and such a catalogue of ruthless deeds? 

I had been the means of saving many a fellow -creature's 
hfe. Did they still owe me gi'atitude? Possibly some few 
did, while otliera had forgotten my name. In good truth, 
when I Bought the results of my prolonged labours, I found I 
had simply wasted my time. I had bestowed years upon 
others, and only moments upon myself. 

However, I still lived, and there was yet time to take more 
heed unto my ways. I resolved to go home and see my 
friends, and deliver myself from this present vagabond life. 
The attachments I had formed during my savage chieftainship 
still retained some hold upon my affections, and it was 
barely possible I might return to them, and end my days 
among my trusty braves. There at least was fidelity, and, 
when my soul should depart for the spirit laud, their rude faith 
would prompt them to paint my bones, and treasure them 
until I should visit them from my ever-flowering huntiug- 
grouud, and demand them at their hands. 

Such sober thoughts as these occupied my mind during my 
summer resideuco at the fort. I had brought with me all the 
peltry we had accumulated, in order to be in season for the 
boats, which were soon to start for the lower fort. I had 
directed the village to follow along with whatever peltry they 
might collect before the departure of the boats. 

In obedience to this iostruotion, about two hundred and 
fifty warriors oame down, bringing their commodities with them 
but the boats had gone, and I still was waiting at the tort. 
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One day a party of my men were out to hunt baffalo for ouf 
own use, when they accidentally scared up eleven Black Feet. 
who were lurking about on the look-out for horses. They 
chased them into our old cam ping- ground, and the fugitives 
had taken refuge in our old temporary fort. I was sitting at 
the fort the while, busily conversing with persona present ; I 
heard the report of their guns, and supposed, if the affair 
proved serious, I should be promptly sent for. Bad Hand, one 
of my leaders, finally said, " They are fighting out yonder, and 
I don't suppose they can do anything without we are with 
them. Let ns go." 

Wo each threw on a chief's coat, and went down to see how 
matters stood. I found the Black Feet fortified in their posi- 
tion, and our men ineffectually firing upon them. I ordered 
an immediate assault, placing myself at their head. We ad- 
vanced a few paces at a rapid rate, when I fell senseless, with 
the blood gushing from my mouth in a stream. All sup- 
posed inc mortally wounded, and I was carried into the fort 
to breathe my last. 

The boats had left, and Tulleck happened to be starting 
after them just as I was carried in. Seeing my wounded con- 
dition, and every one pronouncing me in a dying state, he re- 
ported me as being dead at the lower fort, whence the news 
travelled to my friends in St. Louis that I iiad been killed in a 
fight with the Indiana. 

In an hour or two it was discovered that there was still hfe 
in me, and that I was reviving, I was examined : there was 
no bullet-wound on my body, and again it was proved that my 
broad-bladed hunting-knife (though not the same one) bad 
averted the blow. It had been struck with an ouuce of load 
impelled with the full force of gunpowder. I speedily re- 
covered, but continued sore for a long time. 

"Every Black Foot was killed by my men, who scaled their 
defence and leaped upon them in such numbers that they 
almost smothered them. Only four of my warriors were 
wounded. Intelligence of my injury was sent to the village, 
which was three weeks in reaching them. One thousand 
warriors instantly set out for the fort, all my wives acoocn- 
panying them ; but I had recovered before their arrival. 
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Our p&iiy had scarcely encamped outside the fort, when the 
Black Feet, who were always haunting us, stole about eight 
hundred head of horses. On discovering the theft, a lat^ 
party started on their trail up the river. The depredators 
would have to cross the river to get home, and there was no 
crossing for horses nearer than fifteen miles, after which they 
had to go on to the Mussel Shell, a distance of twenty nniles 
farther, and only ten from the fort. I knew that this would 
be the route of the fugitives, because it was their regular beat. 
I had had so thought of going until it suddenly occurred to me 
that the party in pursuit would most likely fail to overtake the 
thieves, while I had so admirable an opportunity to catch them 
on the Mussel Shell. I took a party, therefore, forded the 
river near the fort, and went on straight to the Mussel Shell, 
where I posted my men. Our unsuspecting victims came up, 
singing in great merriment, and driving our horses before them, 
all of which were jaded. I suffered them to approach close 
upon us, and then gave the word to charge. Nc\-er was a 
party taken more by surprise ; they wei-e too dumbfoundered to 
offer resistance, and all we had to do was to chop them down. 
We had their twenty-four scalps in little more than the same 
number of seconds. 

When the other party came up and found the work done, 
they thought we had been rained down there. Thoy knew 
they had left us at the fort, and we had not passed them on 
the way, and where did we conie from ? 

Pine Leaf was with the party, and she was ready to blow 
me off my horse. It was unfair to take the job out of their 
hands, after they had almost run their horses off their legs in 
the chase. I expressed my regret at the fortunate turn affairs 
bad taken, and promised never to offend in the same manner 
again ; but it was a long while before I could banter her into 
good humour. 

I remained at the fort all the summer (as before stated), 
intending to go down the river on my way to St. Louis with 
the last boats in the fall. While idling there, I found the five 
men whom I had rescued from starvation in a penniless con- 
dition, and unable to go to work again. It seemed the company 
had issued orders to their agents to furnish no more outfits to 
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free trappera on their pergonal credit, as the risk was too great, 
from their extrenae habUity to be killed by the Indiaas. To 
engage to work tor the company at the price they were paying 
hands was only perpetuating their poverty ; for they were run- 
ning the same risk of their lives as if trapping for themselves, 
and their remuneration waa but as one to ten. They were 
down-hearted, and knew not what to do. Considering their 
sad condition, I determined to heinenA them, and risk the 
chances. I therefore offered to give them an eicellent outfit, 
and direct them to the best beaver-ground in the Grow nation, 
where they would be protected from all harm by my Crow 
I as my friends, my interest to be one half of the 



This offer was cheerfully accepted by the five men, and they 
were highly elated at the prospect. I then acquainted the 
Grows that those men were my friends; that they were the 
remains of a party of eleven, of whom six had been killed by 
the Black Feet, who hod despoiled them of everything they 
had, and that I had found these in the prairie almost famished 
to death. I ha.d engaged them to stay in the nation and trap 
for me, and I wished my faithful Crow braves to protect them 
in their pursuit, and suffer none to offer them molestation. 
This they all readily promised to do, and were even pleased 
with the trust ; for it was a belief with the Crows that 
the beavers in their streams were too numerous ever to be 
diminished. My bosom friend offered to remain with them, to 
show them the best streams, and render them all the assistance 
in his power. He was a most valuable auxiliary, as his skill 
in trapping I never saw excelled. They went to work, and 
met with extraordinary success ; my share of their labours of 
less than three months amounted to five thousand dollars. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Departure for St. Louis— Visit Fort Union— Fort Clarke— Descend to the 
A-rick-a-ra Country — Am taken Prisoner — Extraordinary Means of 
Belease— Reach St. Louis— Scarcely recognized by my Sisters — ^Changes 
— Estrangement of Friends — Sigh for my Indian Home. 

THE Sparrowhawk nation was all assembled at the fort, to 
take leave of the Medicine Calf for several moons. The 
boats had arrived filled with a fresh stock of goods, and the 
nation made purchases to the amount of many thousands of 
dollars. The boats being now ready to return again, I made 
a short uddress to my people before I bade them adieu. 

'* Sparrowhawks ! " I said, ** I am going to leave you for a 
few moons, to visit my friends among the white men. I shall 
return to you by Green Grass, when the boats come back from 
the country of the whites. While I am away, I desire you to 
remember the counsel I have often given you. I wish you to 
send out no war-parties, because you want for nothing, and 
your nation is feared by all the neighbouring tribes. Keep a 
good look-out over your horses, so as to afford the enemy no 
opportunity of stealing them. It is through carelessness in 
the horse-guards that one half the horses are lost, and it is the 
loss of horses that leads to half the battles that you fight. It 
is better not to have your horses stolen in the first place, than 
to steal more in the place of those you have lost. 

** I also commend Mr. TuUeck to your care, as well as all 
the inmates of the fort. Visit them often, and see that they 
are not besieged or starved out by their enemies. Do not let 
the Black Feet or any other bad Indians harm them. Behave 
yourselves as becomes my faithful Grows. Adieu ! " 

They all promised obedience to my instructions, and I was 
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Boon on board, The boats were cast loose, aud we were boroe 
rapiflly down stream by the swift cuiTent of the Yellow 
Stone. 

We called at Fort Union, and I stayed there three days. 
Here I had a fine canoe built, and two oarsmen tumished me 
to carrj- me to St. Louis. I was bearer of a large package of 
letters ; and when my little craft was finished, I stepped on 
board and launched out upon the swift-rolhng cuirent of the 
Missouri. After the brilUaut opportunities I had bad of reali- 
zing a princely fortune, my only wealth consisted of an order 
Upon the company for seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Arriving at Fort Clarke, we made another short stay. The 
A-rick-a-ras, whose country was soma hundred and fifty miles 
farther down, had just stolen nearly all the horses belonging 
to the fort. Bellemaire, the interpreter of the fort, praposed 
to nie to go after them, and see if we could recover some of 
the horses. I consented, aud we went down to their village in 
my cauoe, and on our arrival there found them all dancing. 
Antoine Garro, with two relatives, were in the number. On 
seeinj^ our approach, one shouted, " Here come white men 1 " 
and Garro and his brother instantly sprang towards us and 
pushed us into a lodge, where we were apparently prisoners, 
A council was summoned to decide upon our fate, and I had 
but shght hopes of ever seeing St, Louis. A young Indian 
came at that moTnent, and mentioned in a whisper to Petor 
that thci'e was a large boat approacbiug. He made a long 
harangue before the others, in which he earnestly aud ener- 
getically declaimed against taking the hves of white men. He 
concluded his oration by saying. ■' You have now my opinion, 
and remember, if you decide upon taking these white men's 

I lives, 1 stay with you no longer." He then left the council 
and went down to the boat, where he advised the occupants to 
cross to the other side of the river, as the Indians were at that 
moment deliberating upon the fate of Bellemaire and three 
others. Garro's father happened to be on board, who was a 
great man among the Indians, and, on learning what business 
was in hand, he provided himself with a club, and entered the 
village with bis son Peter. He then set about the council, and 
administered to all the members such a hearty thrashing, laying 
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about bim as if figbting wild bulls, tbat I tbougbt he mndt 
surely slay some of tbem. 

'• Tbere ! " exclaimed tbe old man, after baving belaboured 
tbem till be was out of breatb, *' I'll teacb you to deliberate on 
tbe lives of white men, dogs as ye are ! " 

The Indians offered no resistance, and said not a word. We 
remained all night with old Garro's company, and returned to 
the fort in tbe morning. Bellemaire recovered bis own horses, 
but could obtain none belonging to the fort. We called at all 
the forts that lay in our way, to collect what despatches they 
had to send, making but brief stay, however, as I was im- 
patient to be getting on. At Fort Canaille I obtained a 
passenger, a son of Mr. Pappen, who was going to St. Louis, 
and I received reiterated charges to be very careful of him. 

Soon after our departure from tbe fort there came on a cold 
rain-storm, which lasted several hours; the storm raged fiercely, 
and we had to make fast to a snag in the middle of tbe river 
to save ourselves from driving ashore. I had my Indian fire- 
striker, and, amid all the wind and rain, I repeatedly lit my 
pipe. My young passenger was astonished at the performance, 
** If you can strike a fire," he exclaimed, *' in such a storm as 
this, I do not fear perishing." 

When the storm had somewhat abated, we landed to encamp. 
I shot two fat wild turkeys, which were quite a rarity to me, 
after having lived so many years on buffalo-meat, there being 
no turkeys in the Crow country. On arriving at Jefferson 
City I felt quite sick, and showed symptoms of fever ; but I 
was anxious to reach home without laying up. A steamboat 
coming down the river, I went on board, canoe and all, and 
was soon landed on the dock of St. Louis. 

It was fourteen years since I had last seen the city, and 
what a difference was observable in those few years I But I 
was too sick to take much notice of things, and hastened to 
my sister's house, accompanied by the carpenter of the boat. 

He rapped ; the door was opened by my younger sister ; I 
was supporting myself against the wall. Greetings passed 
between them, for my companion was acquainted with my 
family ; and he then informed her that he was tbe bearer of 
sad news — her brother James was dead. 
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My eistei' LouiBe began to cry, and infomied him they had 
learned the news some weeks since. 

Then turning to me, he said, " Come in, Jim, and see your 
sister cry for you." 

I advanced, and ftddressed her in my old familiar manner, 
*■ How do j'ou do, Lou ? " 

I must have been a curious looking object for an affectionate 
sieter to recognize. All loy clothing consieted of dressed ante- 
lope, deer, and the skins of mountain sheep, highly ornainented 
by my Indian wives. My long hair, as black as the raven's 
wing, descended to my hips, and I presented more the appear- 
ance of a Crow than that of a civilized being. 

She gazed at me for a moment with a searching look, and 
then exclaiming, " My God, it is my brother! " she flow into 
my arms, and wae for some time unable to speak. 

At length she said, " We received a letter informing us of 
your death, and that Mr, Tulleck had seen you borne into Fort 
Cass dead." 

My elder sister, Matilda, was upstairs, entertaining a few 
lemale friends, and Lou bounded upstairs to acquaint her that 
Iter brother James wished to speak to her. 

Thinking her to be jesting, she said, " Are you not ashamed 
of yourself to jest on such a subject ? " and she shed tears at 
thus having me recalled to reraenibranoe. 

Louise asseverated her earnestness, and Matilda reproved 
her for her wantonness, hut would not budge to go and see for 
herself. At length a Mrs. Le F^vre said, 

" Matilda, I believe she is in earnest, and if you do not go 
and see, 1 will." 

She bad been a child with mo, and we used to lepeat our 
catechism together ; now she was married, and the mother of 
several children. 

She came tripping downstairs into my sister's apai-tment, 
making a ceremonious courtesy as she entered. My sister 
introduced her to me, asking me if I did not recollect my 
CQVimcre (for we were baptized together). I had forgotten her, 
but the mention of this circumstance recalled her to my mind, 
and there was another embracing. 

Her faith being thus confirmed, my sister Matilda was called 
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down, and my reception from her was even more cordial than 
from the preceding friends. She was a woman of great warmth 
of feeling, and her heart was full to overflowing with the 
emotions my name had called up. She was the eldest of the 
family, and since our mother's death she had been at once 
mother and sister to us all. Although I was the vagrant of 
the family, I still lived in her sisterly heart, and the snppo- 
sition that my earthly career was closed had only hallowed my 
memory in her affections. 

This was my second reception by my relatives after I had 
been supposed dead. One by my savage friends, who, in wel- 
coming me as their long-lost child, exhibited all the genuine 
emotions of untutored nature ; and this second by my civilized 
friends, who, if less energetic in their demonstrations of attach- 
ment, showed equal heartfelt joy, equal sincerity, and far 
superior decorum. 

The following morning I visited the company's office and 
delivered my letters. I became too weak to walk home, and 
Mr. Chouteau very obligingly drove me back in his carriage. 
I was compelled to take to my bed, where I was confined for 
several days, imder good medical attendance, and most as- 
siduously attended by my relatives. 

Their answers to my many inquiries confounded me entirely. 

** Where is my father?" 

**He went back to Virginia, and died there many years 
ago." 

** Where are my brothers? " 

** They are scattered about the country." 

'* Where is such and such a friend ? " 

*' In his grave." 

" Where is EUza ? " 

** She was married a month ago, after receiving intelligence 
of your certain death." 

I ceased my querying, and averted my eyes from my sister's 
gaze. 

And this, I mused, is my return home after years of bright 
anticipations of welcome I This is my secure and sunshiny 
haven, after so long and dangerous a voyage ! My father dead, 
my brothers dispersed, my friends in their graves, and my loved 
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one married ! She did well — I liave no right to couiplaia^she 
is lost to me for ever ! If a. man's houie exists in the heart of 
bis friends, with the death and alienation of those friends his 
cherished home fades away, and he is again a wanderer upon 
the eanh. 

I do not know whether it was disappointment at so much 
de&th, mutation, and estrangement, or whether I hore the 
disease immediately in my own heart, hut I was disappointed 
in my return home ; the anticipations I had formed were not 
reahzed — a feeling of cynicism passed over me. I thought of 
my Indian home, and of the unsophisticated hearts I had left 
behind ue. Their lives were savage, and their perpetual ani- 
mosities repulsive, but with this dark background there was 
much vivid colouring in relief. If the Indian was unrelenting, 
and murdered with his lance, his battle-axe, and his knife, his 
white brother was equally unfeeling, and had ways of tortming 
his victim, if less violent, not the tess certain. The savage is 
artless, and when you win his admiration there is no envious 
reservation to prompt him to do injustice to youj' name. You 
live among them honoured ; and on your death, your bones are 
stored religiously in their great cave along with others of pre- 
ceding generations, to be each year visited, and painted, and 
reflected on by a host of devoted companions. There is not 
the elegance there, the luxury, the refined breeding, but there 
is rude plenty, prairies studded with horses, and room to 
wander without any man to call your steps in question. My 
child was there, and his mother, whom I loved ; a return there 
was in no way unnatural. I bad acquired their habits, and 
was in some manner useful to them. I had no tie to hold me 
here, and I already almost determined upon retiurnlng to my 
Indian home. 

Such thoughts as these, as I lay on my sick bed, passed 
continuously through my mind. A few of my early friends, as 
they beard of my return, came one after the other to visit me ; 
hut they were all changed. The flight of time had wrought 
fui'iows upon tlieir smooth brows, and the shadow of the wings 
of Time was resting upon the few fair cheeks I had known in 
my younger days. 



CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

DiBagreeable Benoounters in St. Louis — Messenger arrives from Fort Cass — 
Imminent Peril of the Whites from the infuriated Crows — The Caase — 
Immediate Betarn — Incidents of my Arrival — Pine Leaf substituted for 
Eliza — Last Battle with the Black Feet — Final Adieu to the Crows. 

IT now comes in the order of relation to describe two or 
three unpleasant rencounters I had with various parties in 
St. Louis, growing out of the misunderstanding (already 
related) between the Crows and Mr. Fitzpatrick's party. I 
had already heard reports in the mountains detrimental to my 
character for my supposed action in the matter, but I had 
never paid much attention to them. Friends had cautioned 
me that there were large sums of money offered for my life, 
and that several men had even undertaken to earn the rewards. 
I could not credit such friendly intimations ; still I thought, on 
the principle that there is never smoke but there is fire, that it 
would be as well to keep myself a little on my guard. 

I had recovered from my sickness, and I spent much of my 
time about town. My friends repeatedly inquired of me if I 
had seen Fitzpatrick. Wondering how so much interest could 
attach to my meeting with that man, I asked one day what 
reason there was for making the inquiry. My friend answered, 
** I don't wish you to adduce me as authority ; but there are 
strong threats of taking your life for an alleged robbery 
of Fitzpatrick by the Crow nation, in which you were deeply 
concerned," 

I saw now what to prepare for, although I still inclined to 
doubt that any man, possessed of ordinary perceptions, could 
charge me with an offence of which I was so manifestly inno- 
cent. True, I had met Fitzpatrick several times, and, instead 
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of hJB former cordial salutation it was with difficulty he 
addressed a civil word to me. 

Shortly after this conversation with my friend I went to tlie 
St, Louis Theatre. Between the pieces I had stepped to the 
saloon to obtain some refreshments, and I saw Fitzpatnck 
enter, with four other not very respectable aitizens. They 
advanced directly toward uie. Fitzpatrick then pointed me 
out to them, saying, " There's tiie Crow." 

" Then," said the others, " we are Black Feet, and let ns 
have his scalp." 

Tbey immediately drew their knives and rushed on 

I then thought of my friend's Balutai7 counsel to be on my 
^ard, but I had no weapon about tne. With the agility of a 
cat I sprung over the counter, and commenced passing 
tumblers faster than they had been in the habit of receiving 
them. I hod felled one or two of niy assailants, and I saw I 
was in for a serious disturbance. 

A friend {and he is still living in St. Louis, wealthy and 
influential) stepped behind the bar, and, slapping me on the 
shoulder, said, " Look out, Beckwourth, you will hurt some of 
your friends." 

I replied that my friends did not appear to be very numerous 
just then. 

"You have friends present," he added: and, passing an 
I enoimous bowie-knife into my hand, stepped out again. 

Now I was all right, and felt myself a match tor the five 
ruffians. My practice with the battle-axe, in a case where the 
quickness of thought required a corresponding rapidity of 
action, then came into play. 

I made a sortie from my position on to the open floor, and 
challenged the five bulhes to come on ; at the same time 
(which, in my excited state, was natural enough) calling them 
by the hardest names. 

My mind was fully made up to kill them it they had only 
I come at me; my arm was nervous; and my friends, who 
\ knew me at that time, can lell whether I was quick-motioned 
or not. I had been in situations where I had to ply my battle- 
axe with rapidity and precision to redeem my own skull. I 
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was still in fall possession of my belligerent powers, and I had 
the feeling of justice to sustain me. 

I stood at bay, with my huge bowie-knife drawn, momen- 
tarily hesitating whether to give the Crow war-whoop or not, 
when Sheriff Buzby laid hands on me, and requested me to be 
quiet. Although boiling with rage, I respected the officer's 
presence, and the assassins marched off to the body of the 
theatre. I followed them to the door, and defied them to 
descend to the street with me ; but the sheriff becoming angry, 
and threatening me with the calaboose, I straightway left the 
theatre. 

I stood upon the steps, and a friend coming up, I borrowed 
a well-loaded pistol of him, and moved slowly away, thinking 
that five men would surely never allow themselves to be cowed 
by one man. Shortly after, I perceived the whole party 
approaching, and, stepping back on the side-walk in front of a 
high wall, I waited their coming up. On they came, swagger- 
ing along, assuming the appearance of intoxication, and talking 
with drunken incoherency. 

When they had approached near enough to suit me, I 
ordered them to halt, and cross over to the other side of the 
street. 

'* Who are you? " inquired one of them. 

** I am he whom you are after, Jim Beckwourth; and if 
you advance one step farther, I will blow the tops of your 
heads off." 

** You are drunk, ar'n't you ? " said one of the party. 

** No, I am not drunk," I replied ; ** I never drink anything 
to make a dog of me like yourselves." 

I stood during this short colloquy in the middle of the side- 
walk, with my pistol ready cocked in one hand and my huge 
bowie-knife in the other ; one step forward would have been 
fatal to any one of them. 

** Oh, he's dnmk," said one ; " let's cross over to the other 
side." And all five actually did pass over, which, if any of them 
is still living and has any regard for truth, he must admit to 
this day. 

I then proceeded home. My sister had been informed of 
the rencounter, and on my return home I found her frightened 
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aUnost to death ; for Forsyth (one of the party) bad long been 
the terror of St. Louis, having badly maimed many men, and 
the informatioD that he was after me led her to the conclusion 
that I would surely be killed. 

A tew days after I met two of the party (Forsyth and 
Kinney), when Forsyth accosted me, "Your name is Beck- 
wourth, I believe ? " 

I answered, " That is my name." 

"I understand that you have been circulating the report 
that I attempted to assassinate you ? " 

" I have told that you and your gang have been endeftvomring 
to murder me." I replied, " and I repeat it here." 

" I will teach you to repeat such tales about me," he said, 
fiercely, and drew bis knife, which be called bis Arkansas 
tooth-pick, from bis pocket. 

The knife I had provided myself with against any emer- 
gency was too large to carry about me conveniently, so I 
carried it at my back, having the handle within reach of my 
finger and thumb. Seeing his motion, I whipped it out iu a 
second. 

" Now," said I, " you miserable mffian, draw your knife 
and come on ! I will not leave a piece of you big enough to 
choke a dog." 

" Come," interposed Kinney, " let us not make blackguards 
of ourselves ; let us be going." And they actually did pass on 
without drawing a weapon. 

I was much pleased that this happened In a public part 
of the city, and in open day; for the bully, whom it was be- 
lieved the law could not humble, was visibly cowed, and in the 
presence of a large concourse of men. I had no more trouble 
from the party afterward. 

In connection with this affair, it is but justice to myself to 
mention that, when Captain Sublet, Fitzpatrick, and myself 
happened to meet in the office of Mr. Choutean, Captain Sublet 
interrogated Fitzpatrick upon the cause of bis hostility toward 
me, and represented to him at length the open absurdity of bis 
trumping up a. charge of robbery of his party in the mountaine 
against me. 

Being thus pressed, Fitzpatriok used the following words : 
21 
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" I never believed the truth of the charge myself ; but when I 
am in the compaaj- of sundry persons, they try to persaade me 
into the belief of it, in order to raise trouble. I repeat, it is 
not my belief at tfus present moment, and I will not be per- 
suaded into believing it again." Then turning to me, be said, 
"Beckwourth, I have done you a great injustice by ever 
harbouring such a thought. I acknowledge it freely, aud I 
ask your forgiveness for the same. Let us be as we formerly 
were, friends, and think no more aboot it." 

Friends we therefore mutually pledged oui-solves, and friendt 
we have sinoe remained up to this day. 

While in town I called on General Ashley, but he happened 
to be away from home. I was about leaving the hoase, when 
a melodious voice invited me in to await the general's return. 

" My husband wilt soon be back," the lady said, " and will 
be, doubtless, pleased to see you," 

I turned, and really thought I was looking on an angel's 
face. She moved toward me with such grace, and uttered such 
dulcet and hannoniouB sounds, that I was riwted to tbtt J 
spot. It was the first time I had seen the lady of General I 
Ashley. 1 

I accepted her invitation, aud was shown iuto a neat littls 
parlour, the lady taking a seat at the window to act as my 
entertainer until the i-cturn of the general. 

"If I mistake not," she said, "you are a mountaineer?" 

I put on all the airs possible, and repUed, " Yea, madam, 
I was with General Ashley when he first went to the 
mountains." 

Her grace and affability so charmed me that I could not fix 
my ideas upon all the remarks she addressed to me. I was 
conscioits I was not showing myself off to advantage, and she 
kept me saying " Yes, madam " and " No, madam," without 
any correct understanding of the appropriateness, until she 
ojpied the general approaching, 

"Here come's the general," the lady said; "I knew he 
would not he long away." 

Shortly the general entered the lodge, and fixed his eye upon 
me in an instant, at the same time whipping his pantaloons 
playfully with his riding-wbip. 
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Rising from a. better chair than the whole Crow n&tion 
posBcaBed, I said, without ceremony, " How do you do, 
general?" 

"Gracious heavens I is this you, Beckwourth?" and he 
seized my hand with the grip of a vice, and nearly shook off 
my scalp, while his lady laughed heartily at the rough saluta- 
tion of two old mountaineers. 

■' My dear," said the general, " let me introduce you to Mr, 
Beckwourth. of whom you have heard me so often make 
mention. This is the man that saved my life oo thi'ee different 
occaaions in ihe Bocky Mountains ; had it uot been for our 
visitor, you would not have been Mrs. Ashley at this moment. 
But you look sickly, James ; what is the matter ? " 

I replied, " I had been confined to my bed since my arrival 
in St, Louis." 

We had a long conversation about the mountains and my 
residence with the Crow nation. I was very hospitably enter- 
tained by my former commander and his amiable lady, and 
when I left, the promise was extorted from me to make 
repeated calls upon them so long as I remained in the 
city. 

About the lattei' end of March a coiurier arrived from Fort 
Cass, bringing tidings of a most alai'raing character. He had 
come alone through all that vast extent of Indian territory 
without being molested. It seemed as though a special pravi- 
dence had shielded him. 

He found me in the theatie, and gave me a hasty rehearsal 
of the business. It seems that a party of trappers, who had 
heard of my departure to St. Louis, having fallen in with 
a number of Crows, had practiced upon them in regard to me. 

"Your gi-eat chief is gone to the white nation," said the 
trapper spokesman. 

" Yea, he has gone to see his friend, the great white chief." 

" And you will never see him again." 

" Yes, he will come back in the season of green grass." 

" No, the great white chief has killed him," 

"Killed him ! " 



'\What bad he done that he should kill him ? " 
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" He was angry because lie left the whites and 
with the Indians —because he fought for them." 

It is the greatest wonder in the world that every one 
trapper party did not lose their scalps on the spot. If the 
Indians had had any prominent leader among them, they in- 
fallibly would have been all killed, and have paid the peodlty 
of their mischievous lying. Unfortunately for the Crows, they 
believe all the words of a white man, thinking that his tongue 
is always straight. These trappers, by their idle invention, 
bad jeopardized the lives of all the white men in the moun- 
tains. 

The Indians said no more, but dashed off to the village, and 
carried tbc news of my death, 

" How do you know that he is dead ? " they inquired. 

" Because the whites told us so, and their tongues are nob 
forked. Tho great white chief was angry because he atayed 
with om- people and he killed him." 

A council was immediately held to decide upon measures of 
veugeance. It was decided to i))-oceed to the fort and kill 
every white man there, and divide all the goods, guns, and 
ammunition among themselves ; then to send out parties in every 
direction, and make a general massacre of every white man. 
Innumerable lingers were cut ofif, and hair without measure, 
mourning for me ; a costly sacrifice was then made to the 
Great Spirit, and the nation next set about carrying out their 
plans of veni^eance. 

The villaf^e moved towards the fort. Many were opposed to 
being too hasty, but all agreed that their decisions should be 
acted upon. The night before the village reached the tort, four 
women ran on in advance of the village to acquaint Mr. 
Tulleck of the sanguinary intention of the Crows. Every pre- 
caution was taken to withstand them — every gun was loaded. 
The village arrived, and, contrary to all pi'eoedent, the gatea 
of the fort were closed. 

The savages were infuriated. The whites had heard of the 
death of the Medicine Calf, and had closed the gates to pre- 
vent the anticipated vengeance. The inmates of the fort were 
in imminent peril ; horror was visible on theur countenances. 
They might hold their poBibion for a while, but an inveatmeat 
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by fiom ten to fifteen thoosiiiid savages must reduce it eventu- 
ally. Tulleck was seated on the fort in great perplexity. 
Many of the veteran Crow vtarriors were pacing to and fro 
outside the inclostire. Yellow Belly was provisional head chief 
dnring my abaence. Tulleck called him to him. 

He rode up and inquired, " What is the matter? Why are 
your gates shut against us? " 

" I had a dream last night," rephed Tulleck, " and my medi- 
cine told me I had to tight my own people to-day." 

" Yob, your bird told you truth ; be did not Ue. Your chief 
has killed the Medicine Calf, and we are going to kill yon 
all." 

" But the Medicine Calf is not dead ; he will certainly come 
back again." 

" Yes, he is dead. The whites told us so, and they never 
lie. You need not try to escape by saying he is not dead, for 
we will not believe your words. You canuot escape ua ; you 
can neither dig into the giound, nor fly into the air ; if you 
attempt to run, I will put five thousand wamors upon your 
trail, and follow you to the white chief ; even there you shall 
not escape ua. We have loved the whites, but we now hate 
them, and we are all angry. You have but little meat in the. 
fort, and I know it ; when that is gone, you die," 

My son, " Uttle Jim," was standing near the fort, and Mr. 
TiUIeck called him to him. The child's answer was, " Away ! 
you smell bloody I" 

Mr. Tulleck, however, induced him to approach, and said, 
" Black Panther, I have always loved your father, and you, and 
all the warriors. Have I ever told you a lie ? " 

■■No." 

" They have told you that your father is dead, hut they have 
lied; he hves, and will come back to you. The white chief 
has not killed him. My words are true. Do you believe your 
friend, and the friend of your father? " 

■■ Yes. I love my father ; he is a gi'eat chief. When he ia 
here, I feel happy— I (eel strong; hut if he is dead, I shall 
never feel happy any more. My mother has cried four suns 
forhlin, and tells me I shall see him no more, which makes 
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" Your father shall come back, my son, it yoa will listeu 
what I now say to you. " 

" I will liBten." 

" Go, then, and aek Yellow Belly to grant me time to send 
for your fathei- to the eountrj' of the white men, and if he bo 
not here hy the time the oherriea shall have turned red, I will 
then lay down my head, and you may cut it oflf, and tbe 
warrioi-a may kill us all, for we will not fight against them. 
Go and tell the chief that he must grant what I hare toM ytn 
for your sake, and if he doea not listen to yon, you wUl nevar 
see your father any more. Go ! " 

The child accordingly went to Yellow Belly, and begged him 
to grant one request. The chief, supposing that he was about 
to request permission to kill a particular man at the fort, said, 
" Certainly, my sou ; any request you moke shall be granted. 
Speak ! what is it?" 

The child then infonned Yellow Belly what the Crane had 
said — that he would have his father back by the time the 
cherries turned red, or that he would suffer his liead to be eat 
off, and deliver up his whites to the Crows, and would not 
fight. 

" It shall be so, my son," Yellow Belly assented : "go and 
tell the Crane to send for your father, tor not a warrior sb&ll 
follow the trail of the white ruimer, or even look upon it. It 
he does as he says, the \vhitea shall all live ; if he fails, they 
shall all die. Now go aud harangue the people, and tell all 
ihe warriors that the Crane is going to send for your father, 
and the warrior who follows the runner's trail shall die. 
Yellow Belly has said it." 

He iiiouiited a horse, and did as the chief had directed. 

Joseph Pappen volunteered to deliver the message to me ; 
it was encountering a fearful hazard, His inducement was a 
bonus of one thousand dollars. 

The morning following the receipt of this intelligence I saw 
Mr. Chouteau, who was in receipt of a letter from Mr. Tulleok 
by the same messenger. He was in great uneasiness of mind. 
There was over one hundred thousand dollars' worth of goods 
in the fort, and he urged me to start without delay. The 
dietance from St. Louis was estimated at two thousand seven 
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bundi'ed and fifty miles, and the safety of the men rendered Uie 
greatest expedition necessary. Any sum I might ask would be 
willingly paid me, 

"Gol"saidhe; "engage as many men as you wish; purchase 
all the horses you require ; we will pay the bills." He also 
furnished me with instructions to all the agents on the way to 
pro^-ide me with whatever I inquired for. The price I d&- 
manded For my services was five thouaand dollars, which was, 
without scruple, allowed me. I hired two men to acconipany 
me (Pappen being one), to whom I gave fifteen hundred and 
one thousand dollars respectiwly. 

Our horses being procured, and every necessary supphed us, 
away we started upon our journey, which occupied ua fifty-three 
days, as the travelling was bad. Our last resting-place was 
Fort Clarke. Thence we struck directly across through a 
hostile Indian country, arriving in safety within hailing dis- 
tance of the fort before the cherries were ripe, although they 
were very near it. 

I rested on a gentle rise of ground bo contemplate the mass 
of people I saw before me. There they lay, in their absorbing 
devotedness to their absent chief ; day and night, for long 
months, they had stayed by that wooden enclosure, watching 
for my return, or to take fearful vengeance upon their prey, 
They had loved the whites, but those whites had now killed 
their chief because he had returned to his own people to fight 
for his kindred and nation — the chief who had love<l them 
much, and made them rich and strong. They were now feared 
by their enemies, and respected by all ; their prairies were 
covei-ed with thousands of horses, and their lodges were full 
of the wealth derived from the whites. For this the white 
chief bad killed him, and a war of extermination was denounced 
against them. The fort and its inmates were within their 
grasp ; if the Crane would redeem his pledge and produce their 
missing chief, all were well ; but it the appointed tune passed 
by, and he were not forthcoming, it was fearful to contemplate 
the vengeance they would inflict. 

When I tboi^ht of those contemptible wretches, who, 
merely to wanton with the faith that the artless savages 
reposed in them, could fabricate a lie, and arouse all this 
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impendiiig danger, I felt that a death at the stake would 
transcend their deserts. 

I put my horse into speed, and rode in among the Im 
I made the usual salutation on arriving before them, and, 
■ridiug through their ranks sullenly, I repeated two or thred 
times, " I am angry ! " Every eye was turned on me, but not 
a warrior stirred : the vconien seized their children and ran 
into lodges. The Medicine Calf had arrived, but he was 
angry. 

I advauced to the strong and well-secured gate of the fort, 
and struck it a heavy blow with my battle-axe. " Halloo, 
boya I '■ I shouted ; " open your gate, and admit a frieud." 

" Jim Beokwourth 1 By heavens, Jim Beckwourth! " was 
repeated from tongue to tongue. The gates flew open upoa 
their massive hinges, and, as I rode through, I said, "Leave 
the galea open, boya ; there is no longer danger." 

I exchanged but a few words with Mr. Tulleok, as I had a 
difficult business before me. The people I had to mollify 
were subject to strange caprices, and I bad not resolved what 
policy to adopt toward them. 

I went and sat down sullenly, hanging my bead so low 
that my chin rested upon my breast : this was a token of my 
great displeasure. The braves came round me slowly. My 
wives all formed themselves in & circular line, and marched 
round me, each one pausing as she passed to place her hand 
on the back of my neck. 

The brave old Yellow Belly was the first one to speak, and 
what he said was to the purpose. 

" What ia the matter with our chief ? " he inquired ; " who 
has angered the Medicine Calf? " 

" Did I not tell you," I said, " that I left you in charge of 
the Crane and these other whites during my absence ? And 
what do I behold on my return? " 

" Yes, I told you I would take care of the Crane and these 
other whites while you were gone, and 1 have done so. My 
warriors have killed buffalo for them to eat, and our women 
have brought them wood and water for their use, and they are 
all alive. Look 1 Yonder is the Crane; and his white people 
are all with him — are they dead ? " 
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" No; but you iotended to kill them." 

"Yes; but liaten ; if you had not returned before the 
cherries turned red, we should have killed them all, and every 
other -white man besides that we could have found in the 
Am-ma-ha-baa (Bocky Mountains). Now hear what I have to 
say ; 

" Suppose I am now going to war, or 1 am going to die. I 
come to you aud eay. ' My friend, I am going to die yonder ; 
I want you to be a kind friend to my children, and protect 
them after I depart for the laiui of the Great Spirit,' I go 
out and'die. My wives come to you with their fingers cut off, 
their hair gone, and the warm blood poming from theii' bodies. 
They are crying mournfully, and your heart pities them. 
Among the children is a son in whom you behold the image of 
your friend who is no more, The mother of that child you 
know to be good and virtuous. You have seen her triumphant 
enti7 into the medicine lodge, where you have beheld so many 
cut to pieces in attempting the same. You say. Here is the 
TirtuouB wife of my friend ; she is beloved and respected by 
the whole nation. She asks you to revenge her loss — the loss 
that has deprived her of her husband and the child of its 
iather. In such a case, what would you do? Speak I " 

" I should certainly take my warriors," I repHed, " and go 
and avenge your loss." 

"That is just what I was going to do tor your relatives, 
friends, aud nation. Now punish me if I have done wrong." 

I had nothing to say in answer, and my head again fell — 
the spell was not yet broken. The Crow Belt, an old and 
crafty brave, whispered to a young warrior, who rose in 
silence, and immediately left the fort. 

Mrs, TuUeck shortly presented hei'self, and commenced 
tantalizing the Crows. 

"What are your warriors waiting for, who have been thirst- 
ing so many suns to kill the whites? You have been brave for 
a loug while ; where is all your bravery now ? The gates are 
Bet wide open, and only three have joined the few whites 
whom you thu-bted to kill ; why don't you begin ? What are 
you afraid of? " 

She continued in this aggravating strain, the warriors heat- 
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ing it all, although they did not appear to notioe her. The 
woman's voice was agreeably relieved by tones uttered outside 
the gate, which at that moment fell upon my ear, and which I 
oreadily recognized as the voice of Pine Leaf. She was harangu- 
ing her warriors in an animated manner, and delivering what, 
in civilized life, would be called her valedictory address. 

" Warriors !" she said, " I am now about to make a great 
sacrifice for my people. For many winters I have been <mi the 
war-path with you ; I shall tread that path no more ; you have 
now to fight the enemy without me. When I laid down my 
needle and my beads, and took up the battle-axe and the 
lance, my arm was weak ; but few winters had passed over my 
head. My brother had been killed by the enemy, and waa 
gone to the hunting-ground of the Great Spirit. I saw him in 
my dreams. He would beckon for his sister to come to him» 
It was my heart's desire to go to him, but I wished first to 
become a warrior, that I might avenge his death upon his foea 
before I went away. 

"I said I would kill one hundred foes before I married any 
living man. I have more than kept my word, as our great 
ehief and medicine men can tell you. As my arm increased 
in strength, the enemy learned to fear me. I have aooom- 
pUshed the task I set before me ; henceforward I leave the 
war-paths of my people ; I have fought my last battle, and 
hurled my last lance ; I am a warrior no more. 

*' To-day the Medicine Calf has returned. He has returned 
angry at the folUes of his people, and they fear that he will 
again leave them. They believe that he loves me, and that 
my devotion to him will attach him to the nation. I therefore 
bestow myself upon him ; perhaps he will be contented witlt 
me, and will leave us no more. Warriors, farewell I " 

She then entered the fort, and said, '* Sparrowhawks, one 
who has followed you for many winters is about to leave your 
war-path for ever. When have you seen- Bar-chee-am-pe 
shrink from the charge ? You have seen her lance red with 
the blood of the enemy more than ten times ten. You know 
what' her vow was, and you know she has kept her word. 
Many of you have tried to make her break her word, which 
you knew she had passed to the Great Spirit when she lost her 
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brother. But yon found that, though a \ 
heart of a wan-ior, 

" Do not turn your heads, but listen. You have seen that 
■a woman can keep her word. During the many winters that 
I have followed yon faithfully in the war-path, you have 
refused to let me into the war-path secret, altliough you tell it 
to striplings on their second excursion. It was unfair that I 
could not know it ; that I must be sent away with the women 
and children, when the secret was made known to those one- 
battle braves. If you had seen fit to tell it to me. it would 
have been secret until my death. But let it go ; I care no 
farther for it. 

" I am about to sacrifice what I have always ohosen to 
presen-e — my liberty. The back of my steed has been my 
lodge and my home. On his back, armed with my lance and 
battle-axe, I knew no tear. The medicine chief, when fighting 
by my side, has displayed a noble courage and a lofty spirit, 
and he won from my heart, what no other warrior has ever 
'won, the promise to marry him when my vow was fulfilled. 
He baa done much for our people; he has fought their enemies, 
and spilled his blood for them. When I shall become his wife, 
I shall be fond and faithful to him. My heart feels pure before 
the Great Spirit and the sun. When I shall be no more on 
the war-path, obey the voice of the Medicine Calf, and you 
will grow stronger and stronger ; we shall continue a great 
and a happy people, and he will leave us no more. I have 
done," 

She then approached me, every eye being intently fixed upon 
her. She placed her hand under my chin, and lifted my bead 
forcibly up. " Look at me," she said ; " I know that your 
heart is crying for th 3 toUies of the psoj le. But let it cry no 
more. I know you have ridden day and night to keep us from 
evil. You have made us strong, and your desire is to preserve 
us strong. Now stay at home with us; you will not be obliged 
to go to war more than twice in twelve moons. And now, my 
friend, I am yours after you have so long been seeking me, I 
believe you love me, for you have often told me you did, and I 
believe you have not a forked tongue. Our lodge shall be a 
happy one; and when you depart to the happy hunting-ground, 
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I will be already there to welcome you. This day I become 
your wife — Bar-chee-am-pe is a warrior no more." 

This relieved me of my melancholy. I shook the braves by 
the hand all round, and narrated much of my recent adventures 
to them. When I came to my danger in the A-rick-a-ra 
country, they were almost boiling with wrath, and asked my 
permission to go and exterminate them. 

Pine Leaf left the fort with my sisters to go and dress for 
the short marriage ceremony. She had so long worn the war 
costume that female apparel seemed hardly to become her; 
she returned so transformed in appearance that the beholder 
could scarcely recognize her for the same person. 

When I visited her lodge in the evening I found her dressed 
like a queen, with a lodge full of her own and my relatives to 
witness the nuptials. She was naturally a pensive, deep- 
thinking girl ; her mind seemed absorbed in some other object 
than worldly matters. It might be that her continual remem- 
brance of her brother's early fall had tinged her mind with 
melancholy, or it might be constitutional to her ; but for an 
Indian girl she had more of that winning grace, more of those 
feminine blandishments — in short, she approached nearer to 
our ideal of a w^oman than her savage birth and breed would 
seem to render possible. 

This was my last marriage in the Crow nation. Pine Leaf, 
the pride and admiration of her people, was no longer the 
dauntless and victorious warrior, the avenger of the fall of her 
brother. She retired from the field of her glory, and became 
the affectionate wife of the Medicine Calf. 

The difficulty being now entirely removed, we quitted our 
encampment, and went on a hunting excursion. We were 
away but a few days and then returned to the fort. One 
morning it was discovered a large drove of horses was missing. 
A party was despatched along the trail, which conducted them 
precisely the same route they took before. I raised a party, 
and again struck across the Mussel Shell, and, finding I was 
before the fugitives, I secreted my warriors as before. We bad 
waited but a few moments, when I saw the enemy emerge 
from the pines, not more than a mile distant. Pine Leaf and 
my little wife were with me. My new bride, as she saw the 
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I enemy approach, lost all recollection of her new character ; her 
eye assumed its former martial fire, and. had she had her 
former war equipments, beyond all doubt she would have 
joined in the dash upon the foe. 
The pursued, which was a party of Black Feet, were bard 
pressed by their pursuers in the rear, but very shortly they 
were harder pushed in the van. When within proper distance, 
I gave the word Hoo-ki-hi (charge), and every Black Foot 
instantly perished. So sudden was our attack, they had not 
time to fire a gun. I struck down one man, and, looking 
round for another to ride at, I found they were all dead. The 
pursuers did not arrive in time to participate in the fight, We 
took thirty -eight acalpa, and recovered one thousand horses, 
with which we returned to the fort. This was my last battle 
in the Crow nation ; the scalp 1 relieved the Black Foot of was 
the last I ever took for them. 

Before my sudden recall from St. Louis I had entered into 
negotiations which I now felt I would like to complete. I had 
informed the Crows, after my marriage with Pine Leaf, that I 
must return to the country of the whites, as they had called 
me away before I had had time to ftoish my business. When 
the boats were ready to go down stream I stepped on board, 
and proceeded as far as Fort Union. Previous to departing, I 
informed the Crows that I should be back in four seasons, as 
I at that time supposed I should. I told them to credit no 
reports of my death, for they were all false ; the whites would 
never kill me. Pine Leaf inquired if I would certainly come 
back. I assured her that, if life was preserved to me. I would. 
I had been married but five weeks when I left, and I have 
never seen her since. 

II was disappointed in my expectation of entering into a 
aatisfactory engagement to the agent of the company, so I 
kept on to St. Louis. In good truth, I was tired of savage 
life under any aspect. I knew that, if I remained with them, 
it would be war and carnage to the end of the chapter, and 
my mind sickened at the repetition of such scenes. Savage 
life admits of no repose to the man who desires to retain the 
character of a great brave ; there is no retiring upon your 
laurels. I oould have become a pipe-man, but I did not like 
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to descend to that ; and, farther, I could not reconcile myself 
to a life of inactivity. Pine Leaf and my little wife would 
have excited their powers of pleasing to procure me happiness; 
but I felt I was not doing justice to myself to relapse irre- 
trievably into barbarism. 

It certainly grieved me to leave a people who reposed so 
much trust in me, and with whom I had been associated so 
long ; and, indeed, could I have made an engagement with the 
American Fur Company, as I had hoped to do, I should have 
redeemed my promise to the Crows, and possibly have finished 
my days with them. But, being mistaken in my calculations, 
I was led on to scenes wilder and still more various, yet 
dignified with the name of greater utility, because associated 
with the interests of civilization. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BetQTn U> St. Looia— Interview with General Ooines— The Mukteere' Com- 
paoj— Departure tor Florida— Wreck ol the Maid oj Nete Ymk—kiniaX 
at Fort Brooke — 'lampa Bay — Bearer of Deepatchea to Ueoeral Jeeiap 
— Battle of 0-ke-cho-be — Anecdotes and Incidents. 

InAD Speedy passage to St, Louis, and arrived thcro after 
an absence of five months. I mentioned that I had left 
some business unsettled at the time of my sudden leave. This 
was none other than an affair matrinionia! : but on my return 
I had some misunderstanding with my fair dulcinea, and the 
courtship dropped through. 

At this time the Florida war was unfinished. General 
Gaines was in St. Louis for the purpose of raising a company 
of men familiar with Indian habits. Mr. Sublet had spoken 
to him about me, and had recommended me as being particu- 
larly well acquainted with Indian life. The general sent a 
request that I would call upon him at his quarters. I went 
accordingly, and was introduced by Sublet. 

The general inquired of me how I would like to go to 
Plorida to fight the Indians. I replied that I had seen so 
much of Indian warfare during the last sixteen years that I 
was about tired of it, and did not want to engage in it again, 
at least for the present. He remarked that there was a good 
opportunity there for renoicn. He wished, he said, to raise a 
company which would go down as muleteers ; that their duties 
would be light, and so on through the stereotyped benefits 
peculiar to a soldier's life. 

Sublet recouunended nie to engage. Florida, he said, was a 
delightful country, and I should find a wide difference between 
the cold region of the Rocky Mountains and the genial and 
salubrious South. 
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The general then inquired if I could not raise a company of 
mountain-boys to go with me. I replied that I thought I 
could, or that, at any rate, I would make the effort. 

The trapping business was unusually dull at that time, and 
there were plenty of unoccupied men in the city ready to 
engage in any enterprise. I went among my acquaintanoe, 
and soon collected a company of sixty-four men. I went and 
reported my success to the general. He wished to see the 
men. I brought them all forward, and had their names en- 
rolled. I was appointed captain of the company, with three 
lieutenants elected from the men. 

On the ninth day of my stay in St. Louis, we went on board 
a steamer going down stream, and were quickly on our way to 
the Seminole country. We had a delightful journey to New 
Orleans, where we were detained five days in waiting for a 
vessel to transport us to the fields of " renown." While 
waiting in New Orleans I fell in with several old acquaintances^ 
who gave me cCn elegant parting dinner. I then sported the 
commission of captain in the service of Uncle Sam. 

Our vpssel, the Maid of New York, Captain Carr, being at 
length ready for sea, my soldiers, with their horses, were taken 
on board, and we set sail for Tampa Bay. I now, for the first 
time in my hfe, saw salt water, and the sickness it produced 
in me led me to curse General Gaines, and the trappings of 
war to boot. Our vessel stranded on a reef, and there she 
remained snug enough, all efforts to dislodge her proving fruit- 
less. There was one small island in sight to leeward; in every 
other direction there was nothing visible but the heaving 
ocean. Wreckers, who seemed to rise from the sea-foam^ 
flocked instantly around us, and were received by our captain 
with a ready volley of nautical compliment. The vessel had 
settled deeply into a bed of sand and rock ; the water was 
rapidly gaining in her hold, and my commission, together with 
my gallant companions in arms, seemed, at that moment, to 
have a slim chance of ever serving our respected uncle in the 
«» fields of renown." I ascended the rigging to take a survey 
of the country. Many a time an elevated prospect had 
delivered me from dif&culties, if dissimilar, yet not less im- 
minent, than those that now menaced me. Still I felt that^ 
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could those ratlines I was now ascending be transformed into 
the back of my Indian war-steed, this ocean be replaced ^vith 
a prairie, and that distant speck which they called an island 
be transmuted into a buffalo, I would give my chance of a 
major- generalship in purchase of the change ; for the sensa- 
tions of hunger I began to feel were uncomfortably acute, and 
I saw no immediate prospect of alleviating the pain. Suddenly 
I saw a long line of black smoke, which I thought must be 
from a prairie fire. I reported my discovery to the captain, 
and he hoisted our colours at half-mast, to signal for assistance. 
A small steamer came in sight, and made toward us, and 
finally ranged up under our stem. She took oS ail my men 
except myself and twelve others. I wrote to the commandant 
at Tampa Bay to inform bini of our situation, and asking him 
for immediate assistance. After twelve days' stay on the reef, 
two small brigs came out to us, and received on board our- 
eelves, with our horses and forage, conveying us to Tampa 
Bay, where they cast anchor. Major Bryant sent for me to 
his quarters, and I forthwith presented myself before him. 

This officer gave me a very cordial welcome, congratulating 
the service on having an experienced mountaineer, and saying 
several other very complimentary things. At length he said, 
" Captain Beckwourth, I wish to open a communication 
between this port and the headquarters of Colonel Jessup, 
distant about one hundi'ed miles. I have received no despatches 
from there, although nine com-iers have been despatched by 
Colonel Taylor."' 

I replied, " Sir, I have no knowledge of the counti'y ; I know 
DOthing of its roads or trails, the situation of its posts, noi do 
I BO much as know the position of Colonel Jessup's command. 
To attempt to convey despatches while so Uttle prepared to 
keep out of harm's way, I very much fear, would be to again 
disappoint the service in the delivery of its messages, and to 
afford the Seminoles an additional scalp to those they liave 
already taken." 

He pooh-poohed my objections. "A man," said Major 
Bryant, " who has fought the Indians iu the fiocky Mountains 
the number of years that you have, will find do difficulty here 
ia Florida," 

22 
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** Well/' I assented, " furnish me with the bearings of the 
country, and direct me to the colonel's camp, and I will do my 
best to reach there." 

Accordingly, the major furnished me with all the necessary 
instructions, and I started alone on my errand. 

It was my acquired habit never to travel along any beaten 
path or open trail, but rather to give such road a wide berth, 
and take the chances of the open country. I observed my 
invariable custom on this occasion, merely keeping in view the 
bearings of the position I was steering for. I started from 
Major Bryant's post about sunrise, and reached the colonel's 
headquarters at nightfall the following day. I passed through 
the camp without seeing it ; but the sound of a bugle falling 
on my ear, I tacked about, and finally alighted upon it. 

As I rode up I was hailed by a sentinel — 

" Who come dere ? " 

** An express." 

** Vat you vant in dish camp ? " 

"I wish to see Colonel Jessup. Call the officer of the 
guard." 

'* Vat for you come from dat way vere ish de Schimynoles?** 

*' Call your officer of the guard," said I, impatiently. 

The officer of the guard at length appeared. 

•* What are you here again for ? " he inquired of me. 

*' I wish to see the commanding officer," I repUed. 

** Yes, you are always wishing to see the conunanding^ 
officer," he said ; ** but he will not be troubled with you much 
longer ; he will soon commence hanging you all." 

** I demand to be shown to the commanding officer, sir/* 
I reiterated. 

** Who are vou, then ? " 

** 1 am the bearer of despatches." 

** Give them to me." 

" I was not instructed to give them to you. I shall not do 
It, sir. 

** I believe you came from the Seminoles ; you came from 
that direction." 

** You believe wrong, sir. Will you show me to Colonel 
Jessup, or will you not ? " 
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I This I'ery cautioua officer of the guard then went to the 
marquee of the colonel, aod addressed him : " Here is another 
of those Seiiiiuoles, sir, who says he has despatches for you. 
What shall I do with hiin? " 
The colonel came out, and eyed me scmtinizingly. 
" Have you brought despatohes for me ? " he inquired. 
" 1 have, sir." 
"From where?" 
" From Tampa Bay, sir." 

" He came from the Semiuoles, colonel," interposed the 
officer ot the guard. 

" You are mistaken again, sir," I said, giving him the look 
of a Crow in the midst of a battle ; for I was not yet hireling 

• enough not to feel aggravated at being called by implication a 
Uar. 
"Let me see your despatches," said the colonel. 
I banded him the dOGuments ; he took them, and passed into 
his t«nt. 

This did not suit me. I resolved to return instantly. I had 
not been treated with common civility ; no inquiries had been 

■ made about my appetite ; I was not even invited to alight 
from my horse. I had neither eaten nor slept since I left 
Tampa Bay. I was on the point of turning my horse's head, 
aecretly resolving that these were the last despatches I would 
bear in that direction, when the colonel called — 

" Captain Bsckwourth, alight I alight, sir, and come into 
my quarters. Orderly, have Captain Beckwoortb'a horse taken 
immediate care of. You must be hungn,-, captain." 

" What I need most now is sleep," I said ; " let me have a 
little repose, and then I shall feel refreshed, and will not refuse 
to sit down to a meal." 

The colonel bowed assent, and, raising a canvas door, pointed 
out to me a place for repose, at the same time promising me 
I should not be disturbed. When I awoke, I presented myself, 
and was regaled with a good substantial supper. This recruited 
me, and I was again fit for service. 

The colouel made many inquiries of my past service. Major 
Bryant had made very favourable mention of me in ids des- 
patches, which seemed to have inspired quite an interest in 
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the colonel's mind. He asked rae if I was a native of Florida, 
where I had spent my early days, and my reason (or entering 
the arniy. I answered all his questions as briefly a9 possible, 
mentioDlng that I had been tempted among the Seniinoles 
by the promise held out by General Gaities of my gaining 
" renown." The colonel thought my company of mountaineers 
a valuable acquisition to the service, and he made no donbt 
we should achieve great credit in ferreting out the hiding- 
places of the Indians. 

He soon had his papers ready ; they were delivered to me, 
and I departed. On the way I stopped at a fort, the name of 
which I forget, and took a fresh horse. I finally arrived at the 
Bay without seeing an Indian. 

I stayed with my company for two or three weeks at Fo] 
Brooke, during which time we were engaged in breaking-ia 
mules. We were then placed under the command of Colonel 
Taylor, afterward General, and President of the United States, 
whose force was composed of United States troops and volun- 
teers, some of the latter being from Missouri. The colonel 
advanced southward with sixteen hundred men, erecting, 
as we advanced, a fort at the interval of every twenty-five 



On the morning of Christmas Day (1837) our camp was 
beleaguered by a large force of Indians, and Colonel Taylor 
ordered an advance upon them. The spot was thickly grown 
with trees, and numbers of our aasailauts were concealed 
among the branches; as our line advanced, therefore, many 
were singled out by the enemy, and we lost fearfully in killed 
and wounded. The yeUing was the most deafening I ever 
beard, for there were many negroes among the enemy, and 
their yells disowned those of the Bed Men. I soon found we 
had a different enemy from the Black Feet to fight, and 
different ground to fight on, The country lost several 
valuable lives tiirough this sUght brush ^Yith the Imliana. 
The gallant Colonel Gentry, of the Missouri volunteers, was 
shot through the head ; Colonel Thompson, and several other 
ofGcers, were also among the slain. The enemy had made an 
excellent choice of ground, and could see our troops i 
remaining concealed themselves. 
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I placed myself behind a tree, and Captain Morgan, of the 
Missouri Spies, was similarly Bheltered close by. We were 
eurrounded. witb Indians, and one was watching, on the 
opposite aide o£ the tree that protected me, for a chance to 
get my scalp. A Miasourian picked off a fine fat negro who 
had ensconced himself in a live-oak tree. As he fell to the 
ground it shook beneath hiio : the fruit was ripe, but unfit for 
food. 

Seeing the men dropping around, Major Price ordered a 
retreat. The order wa.8 instantly countermanded by Colonel 
Davenport, who, by so doing, saved many lives, 

Colonel Foster had taken a very exposed position on the 
bough of a tree, where he was visible to all. He ordered bis 
men to lie low and load their inuskets ; he waited till he saw 
a favourable opportunity, and then shouted, " Fii'e, boys, and 
pour it into the red and black rascals 1 " 

A charge witb bayonets was finally ordered, and the Indians, 
not relishing the look o( the sharp steel, retreated; however, 
not before they bad seized a sergeant-major and a private from 
our line, and scalped them alive. 

This was the battle of 0-ke-cbo-be, which lasted four hours. 
We lost over a, hundred in killed and wounded ; the enemy left 
nine Indians and a negro dead upon the field. Sam Jones, 
the half-breed, was only eight miles distant, with a force of a 
thousand warriors ; most providentially he had been dis- 
suaded by the negroes from advancing, who assured him that 
the whites would not fight on Christmas Day. 

It was reported that Colonel Taylor was uooon troll ably 
angry during the battle, and that bis aids and other officers 
had to bold him by main force to prevent him from rushing 
among the enemy, and meeting certain death. I do not know 
what tnith there was in this, for I saw nothing of it, nor, 
indeed, did I see the colonel during the whole of the four 
hours' fighting. 

On the conclusion of the action Colonel Taylor wished to 
Bend despatches to Tampa Bay. He requested Captain Lomax 
to take his company and go witb them. The captain refused, 
for the reason that be and his men would infallibly be masaacred. 
The colonel remarked then, " Since you are all afraid, I will 
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go myself.'' He sent for me, and demanded if I could raise a 
sufficient number of brave men among my mountaineers to 
carry despatches to the Bay. 

I answered, certainly, if I could have his favourite horse, 
which was the fleetest one in the whole army, and such 
excellent bottom that he was as fresh after a journey as before* 
I considered that, if I had to run the gauntlet through a host 
of Seminoles and infuriated negroes, the best horse was none 
too good, and was, indeed, my only means of salvation. 

When ready to start, I applied for the despatches. 

*' Where are your men ? ** asked the colonel. 

" My men are in their quarters, colonel," I said. " I am 
going to carry those despatches by myself." 

'* They must go through," he remarked, " and I want them 
to go well guarded." 

*' I am not going to fight, colonel," I replied, " I am going 
to run ; and one man will make less noise than twenty. If 
I am not killed the despatches shall arrive safe; my life is 
oertainly worth as much to me as the charge I am intrusted 
with, and for personal safety I prefer going alone." 

In our progress out the troops had cut their way through 
several hummocks, and had thrown the bushes up on both 
sides. I had to pass through some of these lanes. It was 
night when I started, and as I was riding through one of 
these excavations at a good pace, I heard a sudden noise in 
the brush. I saw myself in a trap, and my hair bristled up 
with affright. I was greatly relieved, however, by the speedy 
discovery that it was only a deer I had scared, and which was 
scampering away at its utmost speed. I continued on, resting 
a short time at each fort, until I arrived in sight of Fort 
Brooke. As soon as I arrived within hailing distance, I 
shouted " Victory ! victory ! " which brought out officers and 
men, impatient to hear the news. I could not see that O-ke* 
cho-be was much of a victoiy ; indeed, I shrewdly suspected 
that the enemy had the advantage ; but it was called a 
victory by the soldiers, and they were the best quahfied to 
decide. 

On my return, I found Colonel Taylor, soon after the battle, 
had retrograded to Fort Bassinger. We lay at that fort a long 
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while : spies were vigilantly on the look-onl, but nothing very 
encouraging was reported. I and my company of mountaineers 
did not encamp with the other troops, but took up our quarters 
at a considerable distance from the main guard. We were 
quite tired of inactivity, and wanted to go somewhere or do 
something. Beiog (Quartered by ourselves, we were not 
subjected to the restrictions and military regulations of the 
camp; we had our own jollifications, and indulged in some 
little comforts which the camp did not enjoy. We always 
■would have a large fire when there was need for it, for it 
destroyed the millions of mosquitoes and other vermin that 
annoyed us ; and, M some of our company were always about, 
the Indians never molested us. 

There was a large hummock about four miles distant from 
the fort which the Indians infested in great numbers, but, as 
they could not be dislodged without great loss, our colonel was 
constrained to content himself with closely watching them. 
One day I proposed to my men to take a stroll, and they fell 
with great alacrity into the proposition. We passed down bo 
the interdicted hummock, where we shot two deer, and found 
quite an assortment of stock. We drove them all to the camp 
before us, to the gieat admiration of the officers and men 
present. We had captured quite a drove of hogs, several head 
of cattle, and a good sprinkling of Seminole ponies. We saw 
no Indians at the hummock, though certainly we did not eearofa 
very dihgently for them. 

During our stay at the fort, the communication between thftt 

post and Charlotte's Harbour was closed, and one messenger 

bad been killed. The quartermaster inquired of me if I 

would undertake the trip. I told him I would ; and set one 

hundred dollars as tbe price of the undertaking, which he 

thought quite reasonable. I started with the despatches, and 

1 proceeded at an easy gallop, my eye glancing in every direo- 

[ tion, as had been my wont for many years. In easting a look 

I about two gun-shots ahead, I felt sure that I saw some 

■ feathers showing themselves just above the palmettos, and 

exactly in the direction that I was bending my steps. I rode 

a short distance farther, and my suspicion was confirmed. I 

immediately stopped my horse and dismounted, as though for 
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ihe purpose of adjusting my saddle, but \a reality to watch 
my supposed foes. In amiuute or two Beversl heads appeared, 
looking in my direction, and withdrew again in an instant. 
Immediately the heads declined behind the grass, I sprang 
npon my horse, and reined bim out o( the road, taking a wida 
circuit roimd them, which I knew would carry me out of 
danger. I then looked after them, and tantalized tbena with 
my gestures in every manner possible, motioning them to oome 
and see me ; but they seemed to be aware that their legs were 
not long enough to reach me, so they digested their disappoint- 
ment, and troubled me no farther. I arrived safe at tba 
Harbour that same day, dehvered my despatches, and was 
l)ack at the fort the following night. 

We now experienced a heavy rain, which deluged the entir&j 
country, and prevented any farther operations against tha 
Indians. The colonel ordered a retreat to Tampa Bay, and, 
as there was no danger of molestation on the way, many of 
the officors obtained liberty to gallop on in advance of the 
army. Colonel Bryant rode a veiy valuable black charger, 
acknowledged to be the best borse in camp. After travelling 
on a while, the colonel said, " I have a notion to ride on and 
get in to-day, as my presence is required ; you can get in 
to-morrow at your leisure," A number said. If you can get 
in to-day, we can, and finally the whole party proposed 
starting off together. 

We at length came to a swampy place in the road, which 
spread over five miles, and in many places took our horses off 
their feet. This place forded, there was then a narrow stream, 
and after that it was all dry land. Having passed the swamp 
and the stieau^, and got fairly on to dry land again, I took the 
saddle off my mule, which example all followed, and, with tha 
assistance of a brother officer, wrung the saddle-blanket as 
di-y as possible, and then spread it out fairly in the sua to dry. 
In the meanwhile, the horses helped themselves to a good feed 
of grass, and we all partook of a hearty lunch likewise. 

Thus refreshed, we saddled up and proceeded again. All 
a few miles travel we discovered the rear of Bryant's party, 
who were toiling slowly along, and goring their animals' fl&i ' 
io the vain endeavour to urge them into speed. We pasi 
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them witli a hearty cheer. We journeyurt on until within 
thret; miles of the fort, where there was a short bend in the 
road, and a foot trail across, which saved about a hundred 
yards. ■■ Now, gentlemen," said I, " let ub raise a gallop, and 
pass everybody on the roaiJ." The work was at once accom- 
plished, some of my men deriding tliose left behind on account 
of their miserable progress, We then all struck into a gallop, 
and soon reached the fort, and asveral of ooir company found 
time to get quite iutoxicated before the quartermaster arrived, 
He, however, soon recovered his equanimity of temper, and 
begged a solution of the mystery how we could come iu with 
our animals fresh, while his and his companions' horsea were 
jaded to death. He was referred by all to the captain of the 
momitaineers. 

I said, " A horse, colonel, is only flesh and blood, and hia 
systcMi requires greater care than that of almost any other 
animal, We beat your powerful steed with inferior animals 
by affording them a short rest, with a mouthful or two of gi-ass 
on the i-oad, and by wringing our blankets after we had passed 
the water." 

Now we had another long interval of inactivity, and I began 
to grow tired of Florida, with its inaccessible hmmnocks. It 
seemed to me to be a country dear even at the price of the 
powder that would be required to blow the Indians out of it, 
and certainly a poor field to work iu Iot renown. My company 
and r. its commander, had nothing to do except to carry an 
occasional despatch, and I wanted excitement of some kind — 
I was indifferent of what nature, even if it was no better than 
borrowing horses of the Black Feet. The Seminoles had no 
horses worth stealing, or I should certainly have exercised my 
talents for the benefit of the United States. 

The last despatches that I carried in Florida I bore from 
Fort Dade to Fort Brooke, In accomplishing this, I travelled 
with my customary caution, avoiding the trail as much as pos- 
sible. In a part whei-e I anticipated no danger, I took the 
trail, and fell asleep on my boi-se, for I had ridden tour days 
and nights without rest, except what I had snatched upon 
horseback. Suddenly my horso sprang aside, instantly 
awaking me. I found I had been sleeping too long, tor I 
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haA passed the lurniDg-point, and was now neai' a huminock. 
To return would coat nie several miles travel. My horse 'a 
«[irs informed ine there was something in motion near hy. I 
pondered my position, and ultimately resolved to Lake the 
chances and go ahead. The road through the hummock waa 
just wide enough to admit the ai-my waggons to pass. I bid 
my horse go, and he sprung forward with tremendous liounds. 
He had not reached through this dark and dangerous pass 
when I saw the flash of several guns, and the bails whizxed 
harmlessly past me. I discharged my pistols at the lair of 
my foes, and travelled on in safety to the fort. 

I grew tired of this, and informed Colonel Bryant that I 
wished to resign my task. "Why?" said he; "everybody 
who undertakes it gets killed, while you never see any Indians. 
What are we to do ? " 

When in camp, I had frequently seen men come run- 
ning in half dead with alarm, saying that they had seen 
Indians, or had been fired upon by Indians. I remarked 
that they were always ridiculed by the olficBrs ; even 
the privates disbelieved them. Seeing this, I determined to 
say nothing about my adventure ; for, if they had received my 
assertion with increduUty, it might have led to an unpleaBant 
scene in the wigwam. 

I was determined to return to the " home of the free and 
the land of the brave," for I fett that the mountains and the 
prairies of the Great West, although less attended with 
renown, at least would afford me more of the substantial 
comforts of life, and suit my pecuhar taste better than thd 
service of Uncle Sam in Florida. 

The commander of the fort, after reading the deepat<di, 
endorsed on it, " Beckwourth fired on by a party of Indians 
when near this post." Ho then returned it to me, and I rods 
on to Fort Brooke. 

Colonel Bryant, having read the despatch, said, " Ah, Beck- 
wourth, you have been fired on, I see ! why did you not tell 
us so on your arrival ? " 
I informed him of my reasons, as before stated. 
He smiled. "Your word would have been beheved by as 
all," he said ; " it is these stnpid foreigners that we disorediti 
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-who Ao not know an Indian from a Btnmp ; they have deceived 
OB too often for ub to put further faith in them." 

A Seminole came rnto the fort a few days subsequent to 
this, to give himself up, hia arm being broken. When ques- 
tioned about it, he said that a white man had broken it in 
such a, hummock, on such a ni^rht, I then knew that my 
pistols, which I fired at random, had done the mischief. 

Alligator, the Seminole Chief, shortly after came in, and in- 
formed Colonel Taylor that be and his tribe had concluded 
to remove to their new borae, and requested the colonel to 
Bend down waggons to transport their women and children. 

" I have fought yon a long time," said the Bed Man, " but I 
■cannot beat you. If I kill ten of your warriors, you send 
a hundred to replace them : I am now ready to go, and save 
the rest of my people." 

" Yes," the colonel answered, '■ your talk ia good. You can 
now go to your new home, and be happy. There is a man 
^pointing to me) who is a great chief of a great nation ; you 
will, for aught I know, be neighbour to hia people; he and his 
people will teach you to hunt the buffalo, and I hope you will 
be good trienda." 

While I was with the army a tragedy occurred, which I 
have never seen in any public print, and I deem it of eufiicient 
interest to make mention of it here. A young private, of very 
respectable connections, had been tried for some offence, and 
sentenced to receive a flogging, which was carried unmer- 
cifully into effect. After he had recovered, the surgeon bade 
him go and report himself fit for duty. 

" I will go," said he, " but it will be my last duty." 

Accordingly, he fised his bayonet and repaired to the officers' 
■<]uarters, where he found the captain and first lieutenant of 
his company. He advanced upon them, and saying, " You 
have disgraced me with an inhuman flogging — die 1 " He shot 
the captain dead, and plunged his bayonet through the body 
of the lieutenant, also killing him on the spot. 

He straightway gave himself up, waa tried by court-martial, 
and sentenced to be shot. The execution of the sentence 
was withheld by Colonel Taylor, who had fonvarded the par- 
ticulars of the trial to the department at Washington, and was 
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waiting the result of official investigation. The case was 
found worthy of exeoutive interference ; a pardon was signed 
by the President aud sent on, and the young man was liberated 
from conlinement. 

Such inhuman trcatmeut as this poor young soldier received 
at the hands of his officers has resulted, I have no shadow of J 
doubt, iu the death of many an officer on the battle-field. I 

I remember, at the battle of 0-ke-cho-be, a young lieutenanfc'^ 
riding up to Colonel Foster, and saying, " Colonel, I have been 
shot at twice, and not by the enemy either." 

" It was by no friend, I will swear." said the colonel ; "yon 
can leave the field, and learn to treat your men well in 
future." 

This I witnessed myself; but whether the young "buck- 
skin " profited by the sharp cut of the colonel I am unable to 
say. There was a Tennesseean in camp, n great toot-racer. 
who was incessantly boasting about his wonderful pedestrian 
powers. He had a valuable horse, which he offered to stake 
against any person in the camp for a race of sixty yards. As J 
he was considered a "great leg" by all, no one ventured tol 
take up his oflFer, 1 

I offered myself as a competitor, but all sought to dissuade 
me. " Don't mn against him," said they ; " that fellow vnU 
outrun Lucifer himself. He has beat every man who has run 
against him in Florida." 

However, I staked a hundred dollars against his horse, and 
entered the lists. We started together ; but, as I did not see 
my antagonist, either ahead of me or by my side, I looked , 
around, and saw him coming up. I went out a good distanca j 
ahead of him, and did not exert myself either. 

The enemy having submitted to the government, there waa J 
nothing more for us to do, and I asked for a furlough to return ] 
to St. Louis. I and my company were enlisted for a year ; 
ten months of this time had been served, and I obtained a I 
furlough for the remaining two months. We embarked tor I 
New Orleans, Colonel Gates and his regiment taking passage | 
in the same ship. Arriviug at my place of destination in f 
safety, I stayed butonenight in the " Crescent City," and then I 
took the steamer to St. Louis, where we had a good time wbilaJ 
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steaming up, and I was very well satisfied to jump ashore 
once a^am at my old home. My company all returned but 
two, one of whom died in New Orleans, the other was killed 
by the Seminoles after I left. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Departure for the Mountains — Severe Sickness on the Way — Arriyal at 
Bent's Fort — Arrival at Sublet's Fort — Interview with the Cheyennes — 
Difficulty with a Sioux Warrior — His Death — Successful Trade opened 
with various Tribes — Incidents. 

I STAYED but five days in St. Louis, which time I devoted to- 
a hasty visit among my friends. I entered into service 
with Messrs. Sublet and Vasques to return to the mountains 
and trade with any tribes I might find on the head- waters of 
the Platte and Arkansas rivers. This country embraces the 
hunting-grounds of the Cheyennes, the AiTap-a-hos, the Sioux, 
and the I-a-tans. 

All preliminaries being arranged, which are of no interest to- 
the reader, I bsrde my friends once more adieu ; and, stepping 
on board a steamboat bound up the Missouri, we were soon 
breasting its broad and turbid current. We spent the Fourth 
onboard, amid much noise, revelry, and drunken patriotism. 
We were landed in saiety at Independence, where we received 
our waggons, cattle, &c., with which to convey the immense 
stock of goods I had brought through the Indian country. We 
were very successful in escaping accident in our progress over 
the plains, until we reached the ridge which passes between 
the Arkansas and Platte rivers. While ascending this ridge, 
accompajiied with Mr. Vasques, I was sun-struck. We were 
at that time twenty miles from water ; I was burning with 
thirst, the heat was intolerable, and hostile Indians were 
before us. After incredible suffering we reached the river 
bank, and crossed the stream to an island, where I lay me 
down to die. All our medicines were in the waggons, and 
two days' journey in our rear. My fatigue and suffering had 
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throwu me iDto a Tever ; I became delirious and grew rapidly 
worse, I requested my coiDpanioii to retura to the waggons 
ilud procure me some medicine ; but be refused to leave me, 
lest I inif^bt die in his absence. 

I said to bim. " If you stay by me I shall certaiuly die. for 
you cannot relieve me ; but if you go and nature holds out 
till you return, their is some chance of my gaining relief. 
Go," I added, " and hasten your return." 

He left me at my entreaties, but filled all our vessels with 
water before he started. I speedily fell asleep, and I kuovr not 
how long I remained unconscious. When I at length awoke, 
I drank an inordinate quantity, which caused me to perspire 
copiously ; this relieved me, and my recovery commenced from 
that moment, although I still suffered from a severe headache. 
The third day of my friend's absence I could walk about a 
little, aud the fourth day, at noon, I kept a good look-out in the 
direction I expected sucoour. Suddenly I saw a head appear, 
and another, and then another, until tour showed themselves, 
They are Indians, I said to myself ; but if there are only four, 
I stand a passable chance with them, bo let them come on, I 
saw they had discovered me, so I arose and showed myself. 
With joyous shouts they flew toward me. It was my com- 
panion, with three others, who had como either to bury me or 
to assist me to the waggons. Their joy on beholding me so 
miraculously restored was unbounded, while my delight at 
Beelng them was ahnost as great. We remained on the 
island that night, and the following morning started for the 
waggons, which we found in two days. 

In going for assistance, my friend had a narrow escape. He 
came suddenly upon a party of Pawnees, and one made a rush 
for his horse. He discharged his rifle hastily, and missed his 
mark. He then had to trust to his horse's heels ; but, as he 
was jaded, he did not make very good speed. The Indians 
were on foot, and gave close chase, but, when they saw his 
rifle reloaded, they fell back to a wider distance, and pUed him 
with arrows until he was out of reach, 

I was placed in a waggon, and attended on as Ear as our cir- 
cumataaces would admit, until I recovered my accustomed 
healtJi. W&stayed one nightat Burt's Fort, on the Arkansas, 
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aud then moved on to our destination on the South Fork o( 
the Platte. Here we erected suitable buildings within the fori 
for our proposed trading, and, among others, a barn, which vfe 
proceeded to fiU with liay tor the coming winter. 

While staying at the fort, a man inquired of Sublet bis 
reason for bringing up such a rascally fellow aa I, to prompt 
the Indians into rising and massacring all the whites. i 

■' Murray," said Sublet— for that was the man's name — " ifcj 
is unsafe for you to express such sentiments in relation to ' 
Beckwourth ; should they roach hia ears, he would surely 
make you rue it. I have heard these foul aspersions upon his 
character before, and I am in a position to know that they are 
all unfounded. Had I the least suspicion of his integrity, 
should he the last man to take him in my emp] 

This conversation was reported to nie at some distance froi 
the fort, where Mmu-ay was perfectly safe. But these fotil 
reports annoyed me exceedingly. They were like stabs i 
dark, tor no one ever accused me to my face of such 
deeds. 

After ha\iDg placed things to rights, we were dining togetbi 
vrithin the fort, when Mr. Sublet rose and said, 

"Traders and clerks, you have come here to the mountains 
to work for me, and I expect every man to do his best. 
am prospered, I will do well by all of you. I desire a 
system eatabUshed in my business out here, that my iuteresta 
may be placed upon a secure footing, I am now going to 
deliver the key of my entire stock of goods to one man among 
you, in whom I have implicit confidence, and whose long ex- 
perience and intimate acquaintance with the Indian character 
pre-eminently entitle him to the trust. This man will have 
full command of the fort, and full charge oE its affairs. I 
wish you to receive him as a representative of myself, and, 
whatever orders you receive from him, obey them cheerfully 
and to the very letter." 

All present promised ready acquiescence to the wishes of our 
chief, 

He then delivered the key to me, saying, " Beckwoui th, 
place this trust in your keeping, believing you to be as morally 
worthy of the confidence I repose in you, as you are praotioally 
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to advance my iuterests. I abandon my afTairs to 
your keeping. Do youi- best, and I sbaU be satisfied." 

I was BO entii'ely unprepared for this distinguished mark of 
confidence, that for a moment I was unable to reply. After a 
momentary irresolution, I said, " Mr. Sublet, you have other 
men present who are better able to discbarge this trust. I 
thank you for the flattering preference, and I beg to be escused 
from assuming the responsibiUty." 

" I engaged you," he answered, " to serve ine in this 
capacity, and I wish you to accept the charge." 

" lu that case," I said, " I will do my best to promote yout 
interest." 

Shortly after, he called me apart, and said, " Beokwourth, 
I am deeply iu debt. I have been losing for a long time. 
U you can replace me in one year, you shall be substantially 
rewarded, and I shall feel sincerely grateful for your service." 

" How much do you owe? " I inquired. 

" Over seventeen thousand dollars." 

"Well," said I, "if the men co-operate with me, and 
carry out my instructions, I feel _confident of working you 
Btraight." 

I forlhn'ith set about establishing sub-poets in various 
places, with the Siouxs, Arrap-a-hos, I-a-tans, and Cheyeunee, 
and selected the best men at hand to attend them. I placed 
one at the mouth of Crow Creek, which I called my post, but 
left a man in charge of it, as I was at present fully occupied 
in traveUing from one post to another. 

We bad not, as yet, found any customers ; but, as we were 
iu the Cheyenne country, I knew some of that nation could 
not be very far off. I sent three different messengers in search 
of tbem to invite them to trade, but they al! returned without 
having discovered the whereabouts of the Indiana, Tired of 
these failures, I took a man with me, and started in the direc- 
tion of the Laramie mountain. While ascending the mount, 
I cast my eyes in the dii'ection of a valley, and discovered 
buffalo running in small groups, which was suflicient evidence 
that they had been chased recently by Indians. We went no 
farther, but encamped there, and at nightfall we saw fires. 
The next morning a dense smoke hung like a cloud over the 
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village of the Cheyennes ; we ate a hasty meal, and started to 
pay them a visit. 

As we approached the village we saw William Bent, an in- 
terpreter, entering before us. He visited the chief's lodge; 
we followed him in, and seated ourselves near him. He 
looked aghast, and addressed me : '' My God ! Beckwourth, 
how dare you come among the Cheyennes ? Don't you know 
that they will kill you if they discover you ? " 

I replied that I thought not. 

He had come on the same errand as ourselves, namely, to 
induce a portion of the village to remove to the Platte, as 
buffalo were abundant in that region. After a conversation 
was held between Bent and the chief, the latter inquired of 
Bent who we were. He informed him that we were Left 
Hand's (Sublet's) men. 

" What do they want here ? " he asked. 

"They come for the same purpose that I have," Bent 
answered, " to have you move on to the Platte." 

Bent then inquired of me what account I wished to give of 
myself, as he would interpret for me; but, preferring to 
interpret for myself, I asked if their was a Crow among them 
that I could speak to. At the word " Crow " they all started, 
and every eye was riveted upon me. 

One stepped forward, and said, ** I am a Crow." 

"You a Crow?" 

" Yes." 

** How long have you been away from them ? " 

'* Twenty winters." 

Bent was in the greatest perplexity. '* You are not surely 
going to tell them who you are, Jim ? If you do, you'll cost 
your friends nothing for your funeral." 

This apprehension on the part of Bent proved to me that, 
although he had lived among the Indians, he had still much to 
learn of their real character. I therefore requested him to 
quiet his fears and bide the result. 

Turning to the Crow, I then said, ** Tell the Cheyennes that 
I have fought them many winters ; that I have killed so many 
of their people that I am buried with their scalps ; I have taken 
a host of their women and children prisoners; I have ridden 
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their horses imlU their backs were sore ; I have eaU;n their fat 
buffalo until I was full ; I have eaten their cherries, and the 
other fruits of their land, until I could eat no more, I have 
killed a gi'eat Crow chief, and I am obliged to run away, or be 
killed by them. I have come to the Cheyenne3, who are the 
bravest people in the mouiitains, as I do not wish to be killed 
by auy of the inferior tribes. I have come here to Ije killed 
by the Cheyennes, cut up, aud thrown out for their dogs to eat. 
so that they may say that they have killed a great Crow chief," 

He interpreted thia unreserved declaration faithfully to the 
chief, and I observed Bent ready to fall from his seat at what 
he deemed my foolhardy audacity. 

"You are certainly bereft of your senses," he remarked; 
" the Indians wLl make sausage-meat of you," 

Old Bark, the patriarch of the Cheyennes, rose and said : 
" Warrior, we have seen you before ; we know you ; we knew 
you when you came in ; now we know you well. We know 
you are a great brave. You say you have killed many of our 
waniors ; we know you do not lie. We like a great brave, aud 
we will not kill you ; you shall hve." 

I answered, " If you will not kill me, I will live with you ; 
if you become poor, like some of the other tribes, and you 
need warriors to help you against your enemies, my arm is 
strong, and perhai>3 I will assist you to overcome tbem ; but I 
will not at this time give you my word that I will do so. If 
you do not kill me, I am going to ti'ade with you for many 
moons. I will trade with you fairly ; I will not cheat you, as 
some traders have cheated you. I have a great many goods 
over on the Platte, such as you want, more than would hil 
many of your lodges. They are new, aud look well. But, 
mind you, you must trade fairly with iiii;. I have heard that 
you sometimes treat your traders badly ; that you lake away 
their goods, and whip them, and make them nm out of your 
country to save their lives. Your people must never sen-e me 
in that manner ; they must pay me for all they get ; and if 
any one strikes me, I shall kill him, and thereby show you 
that I am brave. If any one should strike me, and I should 
not kill him, you would call me a woman, and say I was uo 
brave." 
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They then asked me, through the Crow interpreter, il I waa 
in such and such a battle between their nation and the Crows^ 
all of which questions I answered truthfully. 

" Do you remember that in such a battle we lost auch ) 
brave?" deacribing him. 

"Tes." 

"Who killed hiin?" 

"I did." Or, if I did not kill him, I would tell them tbi 
name of the Crow who did. 

" Did be fight well?" 

" Yes, he fought well." 

" He died like a brave man, then ! " they would ejaculate. 

" Were you in such a battle ? " asked another, 

"Yes." 

" Did you see such a warrior fall? " 

-Yes." 

" Did he fight strong like a brave,? " 

" No, he did not tight well." 

" Dghl he was no brave ; he deserved to be killed." 

In battle every warrior has his personal device painted o 
bis shield, chosen according to his fancy. My "armorial] 
bearing" was a crescent, vrith a green bird between the 
horns, and a star on each side the field. I described my 
novel device, and their was a great movement among them, 
for most of them distinctly recollected that shield, and I saw 
myself rising in their estimation. Their brave hearts rejoiced 
to have a true warrior before them, for they esteemed me as 
brave as themselves. 

One of their great chiefs, named the Bob-tailed Hoi-se, aroae, 
and asked me if I remembered the battle on Pole Creek. I 
replied that I did. 

" You killed me there," he said, " but I did not die ; " and 
he pointed out two scars upon his chest, just below the lower 
rib, where the balls from my gun entered, and which muat 
have killed anybody but an Indian. 

" Where did I bit you ? " he asked. 

" Ogh ! " said I ; " you missed me." 

Old Bark then said, " Warrior, you killed me once too : Io< 
here ; " and he withdrew the hair bom his right temple, and I 
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saw that his oheek had been badly torn, and his ear was 
entirely miBsing. " But," lie added, " I did not die. You 
fought bravely that day." 

Had I gone among the Pawnees, the SiooxB, or many other 
tribes, and held this talk, I should have been hewn to pieces 
in a nioiiient ; but the Oheyennes were great braves themselves, 
and admired the quality in others, the Crows being their only 
equals. 

Wl)ib I sat talking thus, one of my men entered the village 
bearing two ten-gallon kegs of whisky. He requested me to 
lake one and sell it out, while he went to the other end of the 
village, where the Siouxs were encamped, to sell the other. I 
had hitherto always opposed the sale of liquor to the Indians, 
and, dming my chieftainship of the Crows, not one drop had 
ever been brougiit into the village ; but now I was resti'ained 
by no such moral obligation. I was a mere trader, hazarding 
my life among the savages to make money for my employers. 
The sale of liquor is one of the most profitable branches of a 
traders business, and, since the appetite for the vile potion 
had Eilready been created, my personal influence in the matter 
was very slight. I was no law-giver ; I was no longer in a 
position to prohibit the introduction of the white man's fire- 
water ; if I had refused to sell it to the Indians, plenty more 
traders would have furnished it to them ; and my conscientious 
scruples would benelit the Indians none, and would deprive 
my embarrassed employer of a very considerable source ot 
profit. 

Running these things hurriedly over in my own mind, I 
took the proffered keg, and dealt it all out \vithiD two hours. 
Certainly the rate of profit was high enough ; if a man wants 
a good price for the sale of his soul to his satanic majesty, let 
him engage in the liquor business among the nations of the 
Bocky Mountains. Our liquor was a choice artiole. One 
pint of alcohol, costing, I suppose, si-x cents, was manufac- 
tured into five times the quantity of whisky, and this was 
retailed to our insatiate customers at the rate of one pint for 
each buffalo i-obe. It the robe was an extra fine one. I might 
possibly open my heart, and give two pints. But I felt no 
particular inducement to UberaJity in my dealings, for I 
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thought the greatest kinciness I could show my custoiiii*rs 
to withhold the commodity entirely. 

Before I had got through with my keg I had a row wil 
Indian, which cost him his life on the spot. While I ' 
buny in attending the tap, a tall Sioux warrior came into n 
eBtablishment, already tlie worse for liquor, which ho 
obtained elHewhere. He made some formidable strides roum 
and near iiie, and then inquired for the Crow. I was points 
mit to him, and, pot valiant, he swaggered up to me. 

"Yon are a Crow? " he esclaimed. 

" Yes." 

" You are a great Crow brave ? " 

"Yes." 

"You have kilted a host of Siouss? " 

"No; I have killed a boat of Cbeyenues, but I have onljj 
Itilled fourteen Siousa with my own hand." 

" Look at me," said be, with drunken gasconade ; " my an 
is strong; I am the greatest brave in the fiioux nation, 
■come out, and I will kill you." 

" No," I said, " I did not come here to be killed or to kiH'j 
I came liere to trade, I could kill you as easily as I cool 
kill a squaw, hut you know that you have a host of warrioill 
here, while I am alone. They would kill me after I had killet" 
you. But if I should come in sight of your viltai;e will 
twenty of my Grow warriors, you would all run and leatf 
your lodges, women, and children. Go away; I want nothing 
to do with you. Your tongue is strong, but you 
brave." 

I had told the Cheyeunes but a few moments pi-evioadjfl 
that I had been among all the nations in the country, and t 
it had ever been my invariable rule, when stnick by a Be4* 
Man, to kill him. I was determined to prove the truth of my 
declaration in this instance. I had my battle-axe hanging from 
my wrist, and I was ready at a moment's warniug. The Sioai^ 
continued his abuse of me in his own tongue, which I paid a 
attention to, tor I supposed that, like his white brethren, h 
might utter a great deal of provocation in his cupa, ani 
Btraightway repent it when he became sober. 

Finally, he became so importunate that I sa^v it was tin 
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to take &n active part. I said. "You want to kill me, eh? 
I would fight with you, only I know I should be killed by the 
SiouxB afterward, and I should have you for my waiter io the 
spirit land, I would i-ather kill a good brave, if I kill 
ait>-." 

This was a. very opprobrious speech, for it is their faith that 
when an Indian is slain who has pre\'iously slain a foe, the 
first-killed warrior becomes waiter in the spirit land to the 
one who had laid him low. Indeed, it was more than he 
could endure. He jerked off the cloth that was faateneif 
round hia hips, and struck me in the face with it. I grasped 
my battle-ase, but the blow I aimed was arrested by a lodge 
pole, which impended over his head, and saved him from 
immediate death. The lodge pole was nearly severed with the 
blow. I raised my arm again, but it was restrained by the 
Cheyennes, who had been sitting round with their heada 
declined during the Sioux's pi'evious abuse. 

The Sioux chief, Bull Bear, was standing near, and was 
acquainted with the whole particulars of the difiicuJty. He 
advanced, and chopped his warrior down, and backed him to 
pieces after he fell. 

"Ugh! " gnmted he, as coolly as possible, "you ought to 
have been killed long ago, you had Indian ! " 

This demonstration on my part had a good effect. The 
Indiana examined the cut inflicted by the edge of my axe on 
the lodge pole, and declared mine a strong arm. They saw I 
was in earnest, and would do what I had threatened, and, 
except in one single instance, I had no farther trouble. 

Influenced by my persuasions, two hundred lodges of the 
Cheyennes started for the Platte, Bent and myselE aooom- 
panying them. On our way thither we met one of my 
waggons, loaded with goods, on its way to the North Pork 
of the Platte. There was a forty-gallon cask of whisky among 
its ciontents, and, as the Indiana insisted on having it opened, 
I brought it out of the waggon, and broached it. Bont begged 
nie not to touch it, hut to wait till we reached the fort. I was 
there for the pm-pose of making money, and when a chance 
oflered, it was my duty to make the most of it. On that, he 
left me, and went to the fort. I commenced dealing it out, 
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and, before it was half gone, I had realized sixteen horses and 
over two hundred robes. 

While I was busy in my traffic, the Indians brought in four 
trappers whom they had chanced to pick up. The poor fellows 
appeared half frightened to death, not knowing what their fate 
would be. I addressed them in English. *' How are you, 
boys ? Where are you bound ? " 

"These Indians must decide that," they replied. "Are 
they good Indians ? " 

** Yes," I replied. '* They will not harm you." 

They informed me that they were returning from the 
mountains with twelve packs of beaver, and, while encamped 
one night, the Crows had stolen their horses. They had cached 
their peltry, and now wanted to buy more horses to carry it to 
some fort. 

I made a bargain with them for their beaver, and, taking 
some horses, went with them myself to their late encampment, 
for I could not trust them alone for fear they would take their 
skins to some other post. We disinterred the peltry, and with 
it reached the fort without accident. The trappers stayed with 
us two or three weeks, and then, purchasing their outfit and 
horses, they again started for the mountains. 

We had a prosperous fall and winter trade, and accumulated 
more peltry than our waggons could transport, and we had to 
build boats to convey it to St. Louis. At the settlement of 
accounts, it was found that we had cleared sufficient to pay 
Mr. Sublet's debts, and enough over to buy a handsome stock 
of goods for the next season's trade. 

I spent the summer at the fort, while Sublet and Fitzpatrick 
went on with the peltry to St. Louis. I had but little to do, 
as the Indians had removed to their summer retreats, and I 
spent my time very agreeably with the few men remaining 
behind, in hunting buffalo for our own use. About the last of 
August om- goods arrived, and we set ourselves to work again 
at business. I put up at the Noi-th Fork of the Platte, and 
had a busy fall and winter trade, making many very profitable 
bargains for the company. The Gheyennes thought me the 
best trader that ever visited them, and would not allow any 
other company to traffic with their villages. This sorely 
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vexed uij rival traders, and once or twice I had my life 
attempted in consequence. When others came to ask per- 
mission to open a trading- post, the Clieyennes would say, 
"No; we do all our trading with the Crow. He will not 
cheat us. His whisky is strong." 

When I found I had obtained the confidence of the nation. 
I told the Cheyennes that if they allowed other traders to 
oome in, I should leave them, and they would be cheated by 
those who sold poor whisky, that would not make them men-y 
half 80 soon as mine. This may be considered selfish ; but I 
knew that our company was keenly competed with by three 
or four rival ootiipaaies, and that the same representations 
that I used to keep the trade in my hands were freely urged 
by others to attract it from mo. There was also a farther 
inducement for the Cheyennes to do their business with me, 
which was founded upon their i-espect for me as a great brave, 
who had killed a number of their countrymen, Whether there 
was diplomatic finesse enough in their minds to reflect that, 
while I was harmlessly engaged with them. I could not be 
fighting in the bands of their enemies, and adding to my 
present number of scalps, I cannot pretend to say. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

Invitation to visit the Outlaws — Interview with <<the Elk that Calls*' — 
Profitable Trade with the Outlaws — Betarn to the Post — Oreat Alarm 
among the traders — Five Horses killed at the Fort — ^Flight from the 
Sionzs— Safe arrival at the Fort — Trade with the Arrap-a-hos — 
Attacked by a Cheyenne Warrior — Peace restored. 

WHILE in the midst of my occupations, a messenger was 
despatched to me by the chief of a Cheyenne village, at 
that time encamped about twenty miles distant, with an invi- 
tation to visit them and trade there. This village was 
composed of outlaws from all the surrounding tribes, who 
were expelled from their various communities for simdiy 
infractions of their rude criminal code ; they had acquired a 
hard name for their cruelties and excesses, and many white 
traders were known to have been killed among them. The 
chief's name was Mo-he-nes-to (the Elk that Calls), and he 
was fi terror to all white people in that region. The village 
numbered three hundred lodges, and could bring from twelve 
to fifteen hundred warriors into the field — the best fighters of 
the nation. We called it the City of Refuge. 

The messenger arrived at my post, and inquired for the 
Crow. 

** I am the Crow," I answered. 

'*The great chief, Mo-he-nes-to, wants the Crow to come to 
his lodge." 

** What does he want with me ? " 

*' He wants to trade much." 

" What does he want to trade ? " 

" He wants much whisky, much beads, much scarlet, much 
kettles," and he enumerated a list of articles. 

" Have your people any robes by them? " 
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"Wughl they have so much robes that they cannot move 
■with them." 

"Any horses?" 

" Great many — good Crow horses," 

" Well," said I, " I will go straightway, and you must show 
me the way." 

"Who will go to the village of the Elk that Calls?" I asked; 
" I want two men." 

Peterson and another volunteered to accompany me ; but 
by this time the matter in hand had reached Subtet's ears, 
and he came forward and said, 

" You are not going to the village of the Outlaws, Beck- 
"wourth?" 

" Yes" I replied, "I am." 

"Don't you know that they kill whites there?" 

" Yes, I know that they have killed them." 

" Well, I object to your going." 

" Captain Sublet," I said, " I have promised the Indian that 
I will go, and go I must. There has been no trader there for 
a long time, and they are a rich prize." 

Ha saw that I was resolved, and, having given me the 
4X>ntcol of affairs, he withdrew his objection and said no more. 

I accordingly prepared for the journey. Ordering the horses, 
I packed up my goods, together with twenty gallons of whisky, 
And issued forth on the way to utuxTtain destruction, and 
bearing with me the means of destruction certain. 

T)ie Indian conducted me to the chief's lodge. I dismounted, 

my two men following my example. The chief came to ue, 

and passed the usual compliments. He desired me to take 

off my packs, at which request I immediately remounted my 

. horse. 

" What is the matter? " inquired the chief. 

" When I send for my friends to come and see me," I said, 
*" I never ask them to unpack their horses or to guard them, 
but I have it done for them." 

"You are right, my friend," said he; "it shall be done. 
<3et off your horse, and come into my lodge." 

I dismounted again, and was about to follow him. My 
men, who did not understand our conversation^ arrested 
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path to inquire what was in the wind. I bade them keep; 
quiet, as all was amicable, and then entered the lodge. Wi 
held a long conversation together, during which the chief 
made many inquiries of a eimllar nature to those addressed 
me at the first village. In recounting our achievements, I 
found that I had stolen his horses, and that he had made 
reprisals ujron the Crows, so that we were about even in the 
horse trade. 

At length he wished me to broach the whisky. " No," s&id. 
I, "my friend, I will not open the whisky until j'ou send for 
your women to come with their robes, and they have bought 
what goods they want first. They work hard, and dress all 
your robes ; they deserve to trade first. They wish to buy 
many fine things to wear, so that your warriors may love them. 
When they had traded all they wish, then I will open iny 
whisky, and the men can get drunk. But if the men get drunk 
first, your women will be afraid of them, end they will take 
all the robes, and the women will get nothing." 

"Your words are true, my friend," said the chief; "oar 
women shall trade before the men get drunk ; they dress all 
our robes : it shall be according to your words." 

Accordingly, he sent for all the women who had robes and 
wished to sell, to come aud trade with the Crow. They were 
not long iu obejing the summons. Forward they came, some 
with one robe and some \\'ith two. Two was the most that 
any of them had, as the men had resei-ved the most to pur- 
chase whisky. The trading was expeditiously effected ; wo 
did not have to take down and open all our goods, and thea 
sell a skein of thread, and be informed by our customer that 
she would look elsewhere first, and perhaps call again, which 
is the practice of many young ladies, especially where there is 
an attractive shopman. We could hardly hand out things fast 
enough. 

We served all the women to their entire satisfaction, and 
closed out our stock of dry-gooda. We then proceeded to the 
whisky. Before opening the kegs, I laid down my rules to the 
chief. I told him that his people might spree as long as they 
>, but that they must not obstruct my business, oriutertere 
B the liquor was served out to them, they 
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<:tirry it out of the lodge, and not stay to be in my way and 
give me trouble. This was readily assented to, and the sales 
began. 

Whisky will have the same effect everywhere, and it a man 
will traffic in the " cursed stuff," he must submit to his share 
of the mischief he creates. My understanding with the chief 
was productive of no effect. He came into the lodge, saying, 
" I have killed an Indian ; " I looked, and saw that hia battle- 
ase was dripping with blood. Yells and tumult increased out- 
side ; the chief was again making his way toward the lodge, 
protected by a host of friends, while behind bini, and striving 
to get at him, was an infuriated throng, fighting and yelling like 
devils. My store in an instant was filled to overflowing with 
opposing parties, composed of outlaws fi'om a dozen tribes. I 
sprang to secure my gun ; and my companions, mistaking my 
movement, supposed I had started to run, and they brote 
out at the back of the lodge, and did not stop until they 
reached our post on the Platte. 

Battle-axes and knives fairly rung through the lodge during 
the continuance of the fight ; but it was over in a few minutes, 
and they withdrew to the place outside, and renewed it to 
greater advantage. At the restoration of peace, some ghastly 
wounds were shown to me, but, singular to say, none of the 
beUigerents were killed, 

Mo-he-nes-to, after a short interval, returned, without 
having received a single scratch, aud said all was quiet again, 
and they wanted more whisky. The women wished to get 
some also, he informed me. I knew that, if the women were 
going to join in, I must have another supply, and I told the 
ohief I had not enough left to get the women drunk. 

" Send for more, then," said he. " Our women are buried 
up and smothered with robes, and will buy very much." 

I soon found a volunteer to run to the post to carry an order 
to Sublet to send me twenty gallons more of whisky. 

My assistants, after making their hasty exit from the back 
of the chief's lodge, reported at the post the state of affairs at 
the village of the Outlaws at the time they left. Guns were 
heing fired, they said, and, beyond all doubt, Beckwourth was 
killed. No one dared to go and ascertain the result. Sublet 
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was in great troul>le. *' 1 did my utmost to prevent his goiQg,4 
ho consolud hJuiaetf by saying, " but he went in opposition to" 
all onlers and fti1\'ice ; so if he is killed, the responsibility does- 
not rest upon me." 

By-and-by niy messenger arrived with the order for moFi 
whisky, Sublet took the letter and read it. " Ho I " said t 
" Jim is not dead yet. Ho has sent for more fire-water. 
will take it to him V " Four men volunteered for the erram 
and arrived with it next day. The Indians took their hors 
away from them, and they became alarmed ; but w 
shortly after saw me up to my ueck iu hultalo robes, their fes 
eubsidod. These two kegs wont otf as actively as the preceding, 
and the robes (airly poured in, The whole village moved on 
toward tlie post, singing, dancing, and drinking, and wh«ii 
I bad approached within live miles, I had to send for twokei^ 
more. 

In short, the sixty gallons of fire-iuater realized to the corn* 
pany over eleven hundred robes and eighteen horses, woi-th io 
St. Louie sis thousand dollars. 

This trading whisky for Indian property is one of the taoei 
infernal practices ever entered into by man. Let the reader 
Bit down aud figure up the profits on a forty-gallon cask of 
alcohol, and he will be thunder-strack, or rather whisky 
struck. When disposed of, four gallons of water are added to 
each gallon of alcohol. In two hundred gallons there are six- 
teen hundred pints, for each one of which the trader gets a 
buffalo robe worth five dollars I The Indian women toil many 
long weeks to dress these sixteen hundi-ed robes. The wliii« 
trader gets them all for worse than notliing, for the poor 
Indian mother hides herself and her children iu the forest* 
until the effect of the poison passes away from the busbaiwl*. 
fathers, and brothers, who love them when ihey have no 
whisky, and abuse and kill them when they have. Sis 
thousand dollars for sixty gallons of alcohol ! Is it a wonder 
that, with such profits in prospect, men get rich who are en- 
gaged in the far trade 7 or is it a miracle that the poor bu&k> 
are becoming gradually exterminated, being killed with so litt 
remorse that their very hides, among the Indiana tbeoisi ~ 
we known by the appellation of a pint of whisky ! 
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The chief made me a gratuity of forty robes. On two sub- 
Bequ«Qt visits I paid him ou Lih invitation, he maile lue further 
presents, until he had presented me with oue hundred and 
eighty-five robes without receiving any equivalent. The extent 
of his " royal munificanoQ " seriously alarmed Sublet. It was 
jnst this same profuse spirit, he said, that had bred disputea 
with other traders, often resulting in their losing their lives. 
It is as well a savage custom as civilized, to expect a. com- 
mensurate return for any favours bestowed, and an Indian is 
BO punctilious in the obsen-unce of this etiquette, that he will 
part with his last horau and his last btaniiet rather than receive 
a favour without requital. 

Mo-he-nes-to, without intending it, was rather troublesotne 
on this point. When he became sober after these drunken 
carousals, he would begin to reflect seriously on things. 
He would find his robea all gone ; his women's labour — for 
it would take months of toil in dressing and ornamenting these 
robes — thrown unprofitably away ; bis people had nothing to 
show for their late pile of wealth, and theii' wants would 
remain unsuppfied. They would have no guns or aiuuiunitiou 
to fight the Crows, who were always well supplied, and their 
whole year's earnings were squandered. These reflections 
would naturally make him discontented and irritable, and ha 
would betake himself to the post for reparation. 

" White man," lie would say, " 1 have given you my robes, 
which niy warriors have spcut months in hunting, and which 
my women have slaved a whole year in dressing ; and what do 
you give me in return? I have nothing. You give me fire- 
water, which makes me and my people mad ; and it is gone, 
and we have nothing to hunt more buSalo with, aud to fight 



The generality of traders will endeavour to make it apparent 
to him that there was a fair exchange of commodities effected, 
and that be had the worth of hie wares, and they can do no 
more tor him. 

This angered him , and in his disappointment and vexation 
he would raise the war-whonu. his warriors would rush to him, 
he would harangue them i.^' a moment, an assault would b:: 
made upon the trading -pobt, the goods would bn seized. 
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and, in many instances, the trader would be massacred and 
scalped. 

I saw the necessary relation between all these events, and 
knew that simple justice in exchanges would avoid all such 
catastrophes. I therefore told Sublet to feel no uneasiness, 
as I could arrange matters so as to afford general satisfaction. 

*' Well," said he, ** go your own way to destruction." 

A day or two after this, Sublet came to inform me that 
Mo-he-nes-to was on his way to the fort. I looked out, and 
saw the chief and his wife both approaching on horseback. 
As he entered, I received him with great ceremony, taking him 
by the hand, and bidding him welcome to the fort. I had his 
horses well attended to, a sumptuous supper for himself and 
wife served up, and, while the meal was preparing, entertained 
him with liquors fit to make any toper's mouth water. After 
supper he got gloriously fuddled, and went to bed, ignorant of 
what was passing in the world around him. 

In the morning I inquired of him how he felt. 

" Wugh ! Much bad ! head ache strong ! " 

I then gave him another whisky punch, well-flavoured with 
spices ; he and his lady drank deeply, and then partook of a 
hearty breakfast. He then felt well again. I next led him 
into the store, where we had a large assortment of every 
Indian novelty. I knew he had children, as well as how 
many ; so I selected a five-striped Hudson's Bay blanket for 
himself, another for his wife, and one for each of his children, 
besides an extra scarlet blanket for his eldest son, a young 
warrior. To his wife I also gave a two-gallon brass kettle, 
and beads enough to last her for a year or two. In fact, I 
selected more or less of every description of article that I 
thought would be useful to them, or that I thought an Indian 
eye could covet. These presents I ceremoniously laid upon 
the counter, until I had two or three large piles of quite 
attractive-looking goods. 

The chief and his wife had watched me laying all these goods 
before them. I then asked them if they saw anything more 
anywhere in the store that they thought they would like. 

Mo-he-nes-to opened his eyes wide with surprise. '* What I 
he exclaime4» ** are all those things for us? " 
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"Yes," I said, " tbey are for you, yoiir wife, aod your 
children — Bomething for you all. When I have a friend, I 
like to be liberal in my gifts to him. I never rob the Red 
Men ; I never talte all their robes and give them nothing but 
whisky. I give them something good for themselves, their 
wives, and their children. My heart is big ; I know what the 
Bed Men want, and what their families want." 

" My friend, your heart is too big ; you give me much more 
than I ever had before; you will be very poor." 

" No," I said ; " I have many things here, all mine. I am 
rich, and when I find a good friend, I make him rich like me." 
I then bade him look the store carefully through, to see if 
there was anything more that he would like. He looked, but 
saw nothing more that he needed. I then made the same 
request of bis wife, whose satisfaction beamed all over her face, 
hut she too was fidly supplied. 

I then stepped into another room, and returned with a fine 
new gun, with a hundred rounds of ammunition, and a new, 
highly -fiuished, silver -mounted battle-ase. This was the 
comhU de bien/aits. I thought he would not recover from the 
shock. He took the hattle-a^e in his hand, and examiued 
it minutely, hia face distorted with a broad grin all the while. 
" Hugh I " said he ; " you give me too much. I gave you no 
robes, but you have proved that you are my friend," 

When tbey were ready to start, there was an extra horse 
for him, and a fine mare for his wife, ready waiting at the 
door. 

" There, my friend," said I, " ia a good horse for you ; he is 
swift to run the buffalo. Here is a fine mare for you," I said 
to his wife. " Indian women love to raise handsome colts. I 
give her to you, and you must not let the Crows steal her from 
you." 

6he displayed every tooth in her head in token of her satis- 
faction, and she mounted to retui-n home. The chief said as 
he left, " I am going on a war-party, and then to kill hutfalo. 
I will come back again in a. few moons. I will then come and 
see you. and I will kill you — I will crush you to death with 
robes." And away they went, never better satisfied in their 
lives. 
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Now is it to be supposed that the company lost aaything 
by this liberality ? That chief, whose hands were stained with,' 
the blood of so many traders, would have defended tny life till 
the last gasp. While I was m his country, no other trader 
could have bartered a plug of tobacco with him or his people. 
The company still derived great profits from his trade. Besideo 
the immense returns derived from my transactions with the 
village, I cleared over five hundred dollars from my exchanges 
with the chief alone, after the full value of my munificent 
presents had been deducted. 

One day the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers were to have a danca 
and count their coos. 1 called all the Crowe who were in the 
band, and asked them if the regulations would admit of my 
joining in the dance, 

" Certainly," said they; "nothing will please them more 
they will then beUeve that you have joined them." 

Accordingly, I painted myself, and put on a uniform, in- 
cluding a chief's coat, new from the shelves, and painted mj 
white leggings with stripes, denoting a great number of coos 
when ready, I walked toward them as great a man as any. 
On seeing me approach, there was a general inquiry, " Who 
that? Where did he come from?" When the ceremoniesj 
commenced, I joined in, and danced as hard as any of them. 
The drum at length sounded, to announce the time to begii 
count. 

I stepped forward first, and began. " Cheyennes, do yon 
remember tliat you had a warrior killed at such a place, 
wearing such and such marks of distinction ? " 

" Yes, we know it." 

" I killed him ; he was a gi-eat brave." 

There was a tap on the drum, and one coo was counted. I 
proceeded until I had counted my five coos, which is the 
limited number between the dances. 

Next in turn the Bob-tailed Horse counted his five on the 
Crows, and to his various allusions I assented with the 
customary " 1 remember." 

This betrayed who I was, and they were delighted to see 
one of the Dog Soldiers of the Crows join their band. The 
Bob-tailed Horse made me a valuable present, and I 
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to the fort with sis splendid war-horses and thirty fine robea, 
presented to me at that dance, as my initiation gifts, or 
bounty -money, I suppose, for joining their army. I was tlieii 
a Dog Soldier in the picked troop of the Cheyennes, compelled 
to defend the village against every enemy until I died, like 
Macbeth, with harness on my back. 

The Crows had been infoimed by sundry persons in the 
employ of the American Fur Company that I had joined their 
inveterate enemies. They were satisfied with my proceeding. 
" The Medicine Calf is a cunning chief." they said ; " be best 
knows how to act. He has joined the Cheyennes to learn all 
about their numbers, the routes of their rillages, and so forth. 
When he has learned all that be wants, he will return to us, 
and Chen we can light the Cheyennes to greater advantage." 

I was now in my second winter with Sublet in the Cheyenne 
and Sioux country. He had succeeded far beyond hia ex- 
pectation, and he still continued to make money by thousands. 
We had curtailed the number of sub-posts, and thereby 
materially reduced his expenses ; indeed, they were now less 
than half what they were the preceding winter. 

Leaving Sublet's, I went down to the South Platte, distant 
one hundred and fifty miles, and indidged in a short rest, until 
I beard that the Cheyennes of t!ie Arkansas— those that I tirat 
visited — were about to make their spring trade, and I went 
over to meet them, and bring them to our fort. I found 
them; all appeared to be glad to see me, and they returned 
with me. In crossing the divide, or ridge between the two 
rivers, our spies in advance discovered a party of Pawnees, 
and a charge was immediately made upon them. We only 
killed three of the enemy. I counted a coo by capturing a 
rifle. The victim who abandoned it had been already killed. 

While we engaged the enemy the village went into camp, 
and I proposed to my fellow- warriors to return to the village 
after the manner of the Crows, which was agreed to. There 
were several in the party, so we could easily raise a good 
Crow song, and the Cheyenne warriors could join in. Wo 
struck up merrily, and advanced tq^'^-d the village. As soon 
as the women heard our voices, thi .'an out to see who were 
coming. There were several capt^yB Crows among the Cbey- 
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ennes, who, I supposed, had lived among them ever sinoe I 
had been sold to the whites. These recognized our stave, and 
exclaimed, " Those are Crows coming ; we know their song." 
This brought out the whole village, who stood waiting oar 
arrival, in surprise and wonderment. As we drew near, 
however, they distinguished me in the party, and the mystery 
was solved. ** The Crow is with the Cheyennes." 

We performed all kinds of antics ; made a circuit round the 
village, going through evolutions and performances which the 
Gheyennes had never before seen, but with which they were 
so highly pleased, that they adopted the dance into the 
celebrations of their nation. That night the scalp-dance was 
performed, which I took part in, as great a man as any. I 
sung the Grow song, to the especial admiration of the fair 
sex. 

The next morning we resumed our journey to the fort, 
which we reached after three days' travel. The village had 
brought a great number of robes, together with some beaver, 
and a great trade was opened with them. 

At this time I had a difficulty with a Cheyenne, the only 
one I ever had with any of the tribe. I was eating dinner 
one day, when a great brave came in and demanded whisky. 
I repaired to the store with him to supply his want, when I 
foimd he had no robe to pay for it, and was, besides, in- 
toxicated. I refused to give him the whisky, telling him he 
must first go and bring a robe. This probably aggravated 
him, and he made a sudden cut at me with his sword, which 
I very fortunately dodged, and before he could raise his 
weapon again I had him between my feet on the ground. I 
had left my battle-axe on my seat at the table, and I called 
out for some one to bring it to me, but no one came with it. 
I at length released him, and he went whooping away, to obtain 
his gun to shoot the Crow. I seized my own, and waited for 
him at the door, while all the inmates of the fort begged of me 
not to shoot him. After some httle delay, he appeared, gun 
in hand ; but three Cheyenne warriors interfered to stop him, 
and he returned into his lodge. 

The day following he sent for Sublet and myself to go and 
dine with him, and we went accordingly. Sublet was ap- 
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prebenaive of mischief from my visit, and endeavoured to 
dissnado me from going ; but I foresaw no danger, and knew, 
farther, that it would be a cause of offence to the Indian to 
neglect his invitation, When we entered bis lodge he waa 
glad to see ue, and bade me be seated ou a pile of robes. I 
8&t down as desired, and our host, after holding a short 
conversation with Sublet, turned to me and spoke as follows : 

" 0-tun-uee " (Crow), " I was a fool yesterday. You spared 
my hfe. I do not want you to be angry with me, because I 
am not angry with you. I was dnmk ; I had di-unk too much 
of yom' whisky, and it made my heart black. I did not know 
what I was doing." 

"Very well," said I; "I am aot angry with you. When 
yoa attempted to kill me I was angry, and if my battle-axe 
had been in my hand, I should have killed you, You are 
olive, and I am glad of it." 

"Take those robes," he rejoined, "and hereafter you shall 
bo my brother, and I will be your brother. Those robes will 
make your heart right, and we will quarrel no more." 

i took the robes with me, ten in number, aud found my 
heart perfectly mollified. 

Messrs. Sublet and Vasques, having realized immense 
profits during their three years of partnership, disposed of all 
their interest and effects in the Eocky Mountain fur business, 
and returned to St. Louis. This threw me entirely out of 
business, when Messrs. Bent and Saverlne wished to engage 
me in their employ. -A.£ter some little negotiation with them, 
I concluded a bargain, aud entered into their service in the 
latter part of the summer of 18i0. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to establish sub-posts in various directions, and I 
repaired to Laramie Fork. 

As soon as it was knowni among the Indians that the Crow 
was trading at Bent's post, they came flocking in with their 
robes. Old Smoke, the head chief of another band of 
Outlaws, known as Smoke's Band, but claimed by no 
particular nation or tribe, visited me, with his village, and 
commenced a great spree. I gave tbem a grand entertain- 
ment, which seeined to tickle their tastes highly. They kept 
up their carousal until they had parted with two thousand 
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r.ibea, and had no more remaining. They then dein8Lii<l(>Aj 
whisky, and I lefused it. " No trust." the motto 
tiiiwribed on every low drinking- saloon in St, Louis, ia equally, 
our system in deahng with the Indians. They became in- 
timated at my refusal, and clamoured and thi-eat«Ded if I 
persisted. I knew it was no use to give way, so I adhered to 
my resolution. Thereujjon they oomtnenced firing upon tli« 
store, and showered the bullets through every assailable point. 
The windows were shot entirely out, and the aesailantfl swors 
Tengeanoe against tlie Crow. According to their talk, I bad 
my choice either to die or give them whisky to drink. I bad 
but one man with me in the store. There had been several 
Canadians in the fort, hut on the first alarm they ran to their 
houses, which were huilt around the fort, within the piokets, 
to obtain their guns ; but on the Indians infoi-ming them that 
tliey would not hurt them, that it was oiJy the Crow that 
they were after, the Canadians stayed n-ithin doors, and 
abandoned me to my fate. 

I and my companion sat with our rifles ready cocked, well 
prepared to defend tlie entrance to the tort. We had plenty 
of guns at hand ready loaded, and there must a law havu 
fallen before they passed the gate. At dusk I closed the door, 
but we lay upon our arms all night. The Indians kept np a 
great tumult and pother, but attempted nothing. 

Messrs, Bent and Saverine arrived in the morning, and 
wanted to be informed of the cause of the disturbance. I 
acquainted them, and they approved my conduct. They wer«. 
a.4tonished at my immense pile of rohes, and applauded niy 
foi'titude. 

When the Outlaws became sobered, they expressed con- 
trition for what they had done, and charged their excesses 
upon John Barleycorn, which plea I admitted. Xl the same 
time, it appeared quite inconsistent that I, who was that 
celebrated gentleman's high-priest, should be set upon and 
almost murdered by bis devotees, 

Nothmg noteworthy occurred until the following Januaryi 
wheu the Indians, being again on the spree, once more, 
attempted my life. I fled to a poat in the Arrap-a-bo oouutry, 
in charge of Mr. Alex. Whaifield, now a colonel in the army ; 
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he I'esigned tbe post to mo, and took my place at Bent's 
post. I liad but little trouble with the Indians here. Cut 
Nose, an old brave, who, it seeme, had been id the habit 
of obtaining his drama of Wharfield gratia, expected to be 
supplied by lue on the same terms. I resisted this invasion, 
and seriously rufQed the feathers of the old chief thereby. 
He left at my refusal, and did uot I'cturo again that day. 
During the ensuing night the Pawnees cam^, and stole both 
his horses and mine. The old man raised a party, went in 
pursuit, recaptured all the horses, took two scalps, and re- 
turned in high spirits. 

He visited the store, and inlormed me what be bad 
done. 

" Well," said I, "that is because I gave you no whisky 
yesterday, If I had given you whisky, you would have 
drunk too much, and been sick this morning in consequence. 
Then yoa would not have been able to pursue the Pawnees, 
and you would have lost your horses." 

However, I gave him some whisky then in honour of hia 
achievement. This, as I had expected, pleased the old fellow, 
and he restored me my horses, and charged me nothing for 
their recapture. 

As soon as the spring trade was over, I abandoned that post 
and returned to the Arkansas. Saverine desired me to go and 
see if 1 could open a trade with a village of Arrap-a-bos which 
he bad heard was encamped at forty miles distance. I 
accordingly started in their direction, accompanied by two 
men. We journeyed on until we arrived within a short 
distance of the village, when we discovered on our road a 
bond of three or fom- hundred travelling Indians. I saw they 
were Camanches, and I bade the two men to run for their 
lives, as I knew the Camanches would kill them. I directed 
them Co the Arrap-a-ho village, and bade them shout their 
loudest when they came in sight of it. They left me, and 
ascended a slight eminence a little distance In advance, and 
tlien, shouting to the extent of their lungs, they put their 
horses down at the best speed. I rode up after them, and 
telegraphed with my blanket to the village to have them come 
quickly. They obeyed my motions, and tell in wit the 
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Gamanohes 6n their way to me. The two tribes proved to be 
friends, and my companions were safe. 

On arriving at the village I found abundance of robes, and 
opened a very successful trade with the people. This finished, 
I returned to the fort, and assisted the other employes in 
loading the waggons for their trip to St. Louis. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

First Trip to New Mexico— Betnni to tbe Indiatia with Ooods — Sucmm 
in Tnde — Eiit«r into BiuineBS in Bt. Femuidez — Oet Huried — 
Betnm to the Indians— The lortonftte Speonktiou— FnMeed to Cali- 
tomia nitb OoocIb. 

I HAD now accumolated a conBiderable sum of money, and 
thonght I might as well put it to some use for my own 
profit^ as risk my life in the service of others, while they 
derived the lion's share from my industry. It was now abont 
three years since I had left St. Louis on my present excursion, 
and I began to weary of the monotony of my life. I was 
within five days' journey of New Mexico, and I determined 
upon going to take a look at the northern portion of this 
unbounded territory. 

I had but one man with me, named Charles Towne, when I 
started upon my new exploration. On our road thither we 
passed near to a Utah village, and two or three of their 
warriors presented themselves before us to hold a parley, 
while the chief sat down on a log close by. They said, as we 
reined in our horses for a moment, " You make our paths bad 
by coming into our country ; yon will go back and tell the 
Cheyennes and Arrap-a-hos where we are ; they will then 
come and kill us, and steal our horses. Come here! our chief 
wants to see you." 

This was spoken in tolerably good Spanish. 

" Come on," said I, addressing my companion ; "let us not 
be annoyed by these trifling Indians ; " and I urged my horse 
against the Indian spokesman, knocking him into the dirt. 
He arose, exclaiming, "Wughl Shawnee I" We then rode 
on without further molestation, they evidently mistaking me 
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for a ShawTiee. They had rohbed several white men, anil, 
after beating them savagely, bad liberatied them. I had 
manner of fear of them, for I knew them to be great cowards ; 
with one hundred and fifty good Crow warriors I would havoi 
chased a thousand of them. 

We passed on into St. Fernandez, and found quite a number 
of American traders there, established In business, and sup- 
plying both mountaineers and Indians with goods. Here I 
encountered an old acquaintance, named Lee, with whom I 
entered into partnership. We purchased one hundred galli 
of alcohol, and a stock of fancy articles, to return to the 
Indian couutry, and trade for robes and other peltry. We 
visited the Cheyennes on the South Fork of the Platte. Wo 
passed Bent's tort on our way thither. He hailed us, and 
inquired where we were going. I informed him that we werd 
on our way to the Cheyenne village. He begged me not to go, 
as I valued my safely. It was only the day previous, he said, 
that he had traded with them, and bought eighteen horses 
from their village. They came the next uioniing and took 
theui forcibly back, and threatened him with their guns if he 
said a word about their proceedings. I rephed to him that I 
anticipated no danger, and left hiiii to pass on to their villa.g6. 

The Indians were delighted at my arrival. I had bean) 
that the whooping-cough was very prevalent among the chil- 
dren, and, as we happened to have several bushels of 
and beans, and a large quantity of dried pumpkins, we could. 
not have come at a more opportune moment. I told tbe-j 
Indians, in answer to their welcome, that I had come back to 
see them because I had heard their children were all sick. I 
called attention to my stock of vegetable esculents, as being best 
adapted for food for their children, and the best calculated to 
restore them to health. " Besides," 1 added, "I have broughk 
a little whisky along, to put good life into your hearts. 

They were then in their sobei'ed feehngs, which will return 
to them after their carousals, and which pi'eseut so dangeroua 
a time to the trader. Their horses were all away, theit robes, 
were gone, and they had nothing to show in return for them. 
Their children were sick and dying, their wives mourning 
half distracted, and tbey could obtain nothing at the 
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alleviate tbeir suEferiags. I could understand the whole corol- 
lary of incidents, Like their intemperate white brethren, 
who will occasionally review matters after a prolonged spree, 
and who will see the effects of their dissipation in theii' deso- 
late homes, their heart-broken wives, and their ragged and 
starving children, what are their feelings at such a contempla- 
tion. Unquestionably hostiUty against the cause of this des- 
titution, whether they recognize it in themselves, the willing 
instruments, or the liquor that infatuated them, or the dealer 
that suppUed it to them. The Indians seem to have one circle 
of reasoning, and invariably vent their spleen upon the trader. 
It was this reactionary feehng that had led the Indians to 
recover, by force of arms, the horses they had parted with 
previously. I knew better how to manage them. 

I deposited my goods at Old Bark's lodge, who felt highly 
honoured witli the trust. The villagers collected round, and 
a dispute ai*ose among them whether the whisky should be 
broached or not. Porcupine Bear objected, and Bob-tailed 
Horse, his brother-in-law, strongly advocated my opening the 
kegs. This led to a warm altercation between the two war- 
riors, until the disputed question was to be decided by the 
arbitrament of battle. They both left the lodge to prepare 
for the combat, and returned in a few minutes fully anued 
and equipped. 

Porcupine Bear argued his cause in the following strain : — 
" Cheyenues, look at me, and listen well to my words. I am now 
about to fight my brother; I shall fight him, and shall kill him 
if I can. In doing this, I do not fight my brother, but I fight 
the greatest enemy of my people. 

"Once we were a gi'eat and powerful nation; our hearts 
were proud, atid our arms were strong. But a few winters 
ago all other tribes feared US ; now the Pawnees dare to cross 
our hunting-grounds, and kill our buffalo. Once we oould 
bsat the Crows, and, unaided, destroyed their villages; now 
we call other villages to our assistance, and we cannot defend 
ourselves from the assaults of the enemy. How is this, 
Cheyennes? The Crows drink no whisky. The earnings of 
their hunters and toils of their women are bartered to the 
white man for weapons and ammunition. This keeps them 
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powerful and dreaded by their enemies. We kill buEFalo b; 
the thousand i our women's hands are sore with dressij 
the i-obes ; and what do we part with them to the white trad< 
tor? We pay them for the white man's fire-water, whii 
turns our hraina upside down, which makes our hearts black, 
and renders our arms weak. It takes away our warriors' skill, 
and makes them shoot wrong iu battle, Our enemies, who 
drink DO whisky, when they shoot, always kill their foe. Wo 
have no ammunition to encounter our foes, and we have be- 
come as dogs, which have nothing but their teeth. 

" Our prairies were ouce covered with horses as the treea 
are covered with leaves. Where are they now ? Ask th« 
Crows, who drink no whisky. When we are aU drunk, they" 
ooiiie and take them from before our eyes ; our legs are help+] 
less, and we cannot follow them. We are only fearful to our 
women, who take up theii' children and eonoeal themselves 
among the rocks and in the forest, for we are wolves in oar 
lodges ; we growl at them like bears when they are famisblng. 
Our children are now sick, and our wotnen are weak with 
watching. Let us not scare them away from our lodges, with 
their sick children in their arms. The Great Spirit will be 
offended at it. I had rather go to the great and happy hunt- 
ing-ground now than live and see the downfall of my nation. 
Our fires begin to burn dim, and will soon go out entirely. 
My people are becoming like the Pawnees : they buy the 
whisky of the trader, and, because he is weak and not able 
fight them, they go and steal from his lodge. 

" I say, let us buy of the Crow what is useful and good, hnli' 
his whisky we will not touch ; let him take that away with 
him. I have spoken all I have to say, and if my brother 
wishes to kill me for it, I am ready to die. I will go and sit 
with my fathers in the spirit laud, where I shall soon point 
down to the last expiring fire of the Cheyennes, and when they 
inquire the cause of this decUne of their people, I will tell 
them with a straight tongue that it was the fire-water of 
trader that put it out." 

Old Bark then advanced between the two belligerents 
thus spoke: "Cheyennes, I am your great chief; yon kn< 
me. My word this day shall be obeyed. The Crow has 
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among us again, and has brought as good things that v 
he has also brought us a little whisky. He is poor, white we 
are yet strong, aud wo will buy all he has brought with him. 
This day wo will drink ; it will make us merry, and feel good 
to one another. We will all drink this once, but we will not 
act like fools ; we will noi quarrel and fight, and frighten 
our women and children. Now, warriors, give me your 
weapons," 

This fiat admitted no appeal ; it was law and gospel to his 
people ; disobedience to his command subjected the offender to 
immediate death at the hands of the Dog Soldiers, The 
wan'iors dehvered up their battle-axes, and the old chief 
handed them to me. " Crow," said he, " take these weapons 
that I have taken from my two children. Keep them until we 
have drunk np your whisky, aud let no one have them till I 
bid you. Now. Crow, we are ready," 

slim Face and Gray Head, two Dog Soldiers, then harangued 
the village, and desired aU who wished to trade to come and 
bring their robes aud horses to Old Bark's lodge, and to re- 
member that they were trading with the honest Crow, and not 
with white men, aud that what they paid him was his. 

They answered the summons in flocks, the women first, 
according to my established rule. My corn, beans, and pump- 
kins " exhaled like the dew," and I received in exchange their 
beautiful fancy robes. The women served, the men next came 
in for whisky. I sold on credit to some. When one wanted 
thus to deal, he would tell me what kind of a horse or mule 
he had : I would appeal to Old Bark for eonfirmatioa of the 
statement ; if he verified it, I served the liquor. They all got 
drunk, Porcupine Bear, the temperance orator, with the rest ; 
but there was not a single fight , all passed off harinontouely. 

I received over four hundred splendid robes, besides moo- 
oasins and fancy articles. When I was ready to leave, thirty- 
eight horses and mules, a number corresponding to what I had 
marked, were brought forward. I packed up my peltry, and 
sent my partner on in advance with everything except the 
horse I rode, telling him I would overtake bun shortly. 

I had resei-ved a five-gallon keg of whisky unknown to all, 
tioA when about to start I produced it and presented it to the 
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crowd. They were channed, and msisted on making n»e a 
return. They brought me over forty of their finest robes, such 
ae the young squaws finish with immense labour to present to 
their lovers. Old Bark gave me a good mule to pack thera, 
and another chief gave me a second. I then took my leave, 
promising to return by Leaf Fall. 

When I passed Bent at his post he wa6 perfectly con- 
founded. He had seen one train pass belonging to me, and 
now I was conducting another, when, at the same time, he 
had supposed that thei-e was not a robe in the village. 

" Beckwourth," said he, " how you manage Indiana as you 
do beats my uuderstandiug." 

I told him that it was easily accounted for : that the Indians 
knew that the whites cheated them, and knew that they could 
believe what I said. Besides that, they naturally felt superior 
confidence in me on accoimt of my supposed affinity of race. 
I bad lived so much among them that I could enter into their 
teelingg, and be in every respect one of themselves : this was 
an inducement which no acknowledged white trader could 
ever hope to hold out. 

I rode on, and overtook my partner in advance. He had 
had an adventure. A party of Cheyennes, led by a chief 
named Three Crows, had met him, and rifled him of a three- 
gallon keg of whisky, which we had reserved for our own usa 
on our way to St. Fernandez, The chief Stopped him. and 
said, " I smell whisky, and we must have some." 

My partner told him that he had none. 

" Wugh ! my nose don't lie, but your tongue does. I smel 
it strong, and it you do not hand it out, we shall unpack 
your horses and find it." 

" Well," said the man, " I have a little but it belongs toi 
the Crow, and he wants it himself." 

"Give it mo," said the chief, "and tell him that Tl 
Crows took it." 

There was no alternative, and he gave him the keg. TheJ^j 
carried it along until they came to a cieek, where they sa(| 
down and had a jollification. I passed them while they wera' 
in the midst of it, but did not see them, although they saw ine. 
When I met the chief sometime subsequently, and oharged 
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him with the larceny, he gave me ten robes and a good horse 
to compound the felony. 

We shot several buffalo on our way, enough to load all our 
horses with meat and tallow. We exchanged our effects in 
Santa F& for goods, and caiTied them to St. Fernandez, a 
distance of sixty miles. Here we eBtablished a store as our 
headquarters for the Indian trade, where I resided some time, 

• living very fast and happily, according to the manner of the 
inhabitants. Among other doings, I got married to Senorita 
Louise Sandeville, 
In the (all I returned to the Indian country, taking my wife 
with me. We reached the Arkansas about the 6rst of October, 
1842, where I erected a trading-post, and opened a successful 
business. In a very short time I was joined by from fifteen to 
twenty free trappers, with their families. We all united our 
labours, and constmcted an adobe fort sixty yards square. By 
the following spring we had grown into quite a little settle- 
ment, and we gave it the name of Pueblo. Many of the 
company devoted themselves to agriculture, and raised very 
good crops the &rst season, such as wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, 

■ and abundance of almost all kinds of vegetables. 
When the spring trade was over, I sent all my peltry to 
Independence, and bought with the proceeds three thousand 
dollars worth of articles, suitable for the trade in New Mexico. 
But, on the arrival of the goods, the whole country was in a 
ferment on account of Colonel Cook's expedition from Texas, 

■ which resulted so disastrously for the parties concerned. 
This affected the miuds of the New Mexicans unfavourably 
for my interest, inasmuch as their former preference for 
United States novelties was now turned into strong repug- 
nance for everything American. I therefore could obtain no 
sale for my goods, and determined to return to my Indian 
' friends. I bought a load of whisky to trade for horses to 

I pack my goods to California, where I intended removing. I 
succeeded in my adventure, and obtained forty horses and 
mules, upon which I packed my merchandize, and quickly 
found myself on the way to the " golden state." 
I started with fifteen men, three of whom were Mexicans. 
When I reached the Utah country, I found that the Indians 
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were waging exterminatiiig war upon the Mesicans, but I did 
not learn it in time to save my three unhappy followers, who, 
lagging too far in the rear, were set upon by the IndiaoB and 
sl&in. In passing through their country I did considerable 
trading, exchanging my merchandize for elk, deer, and antelope 
skins, very beautifully dressed. 

I arrived in Pueblo de Aogelee (California) in January, 1844. 
There I indulged my new passion for trade, and did a very 
profitable business for several months. At the breaking oat 
of the revolution in 1845, I took an active part against the 
mother country, of which I will furnish some det^ls in my 
next chapter. 



CHAPTEB XXXIII. 

The CalifoniiaD ReTOlutioii— BiBe Corps— PoeitioD ol the two ArmieB— 
Colonel Sntter— Cannonade— Flight o£ Sntlei— His Betnrn— Trial and 
Bubseqoent Beleaie. 

THE Upper Califoraians, oa account of their gre&t distance 
from the Mexican government, had long enjoyed the 
fomiB of an independent principality, althongh recognizing 
themselves as a portion of Uie Mexican Repablic. They bad 
for years past had the election of their own officers, their 
governor inolusive, and enjoyed comparative immimity from 
taxes and other political vexations. Under this abandonment, 
the inhabitants lived prosperous and contented ; their hills and 
prairies were literally swarming with cattle ; immense numbers 
of these were slaughtered annually for their hides and tallow ; 
and, as they had no " Armies of Liberation " to support, and 
no costly government to maintain in extravagance, they 
passed their lives in a state of contentment, every man sitting 
under his own vine and his own fig-tree. 

Two years prior to my arrival all this had been changed. 
President Santa Anna had appointed one of his creatures, 
Torrejon, governor, with absolute and tyrannical power ; he 
arrived with on army of bandits to subject the defenceless 
inhabitants to every wrong that a debasing tyranny so readily 
indulges in. Heavy taxes were imposed for the support of the 
home government, and troops were quartered to the great 
annoyance and cost of the honest people. The lives of the ' 
inhabitants were continually in danger from the excesses of 
the worthless vagabonds who had been forced upon them; 
their property was rifled before their eyes, their daughters 
were ravished in their presence, or carried forcibly to the 
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filthy barracks. The people's patience becftaie at length 
exhansted, and they detenuined to die rather than submit to 
such infiictions. But they were ignorant how to ebake oGf 
the yoke ; they were unaccustomed to war, and knew nothing 
about political organizations. However, Providence finally 
raised up a man for the purpose, General Jose Castro, who 
had filled the office of commander under the former system, 
but who had been forced to retire into privacy at the inaoga- 
ration of the reign of ;tGrror. He stepped boldly forth, 
declared to the people his readiness to lead them to the 
fare that should deliver their country from the scourge 
afflicted them : he called upon them to second his exertions, 
and never desert his banner until California were purified ot 
her present pollution. His patriotic appeal was responded to 
by all ranks. Hundreds flocked to his standard; the young 
and the old left their ranohcs and their cattle-grounds, and. 
rallied round their well-tried chief. 

There was at that time quite a nmuber of Americans 
country, and, according to their interests and prcdilectioasj 
they ranged themselves upon opposing sides. Our preseal 
worthy and much respected citizen. General Sutter, was a1 
that time, if I mistake not, a colonel in the forces of tl 
central government, and at the outbreak of the revolution 
drew his sword for Santa Anna, and entered into active servi< 
against the rebels in Pueblo de Angeles. 

There was an American, long resident in the couatry',] 
named J. Roland, who sought my co-operation in the poi 
cause. He said that every American who could use a rifll 
was a host against the invaders, and besought nie to arm 
defence, and to influence my men likewise to espouse tl 
cause. I replied to his solicitations by promising him 
active co-operation, and also that I would represent his Sirga- 
ments to the men living with me. Accordingly, I informed 
my people that I intended to shoulder my rifle In the defence ol 
life and property, and they were unanimous in their resolution 
to accompany me. Hence there were thirteen riflemen instead 
of one. We shortly afterwards received an accession of eixty 
jnore good frontiersmen, and mustered ourselves for service, 
le company elected me captain, but I declined the oSQce. 
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Mr. Bell tiDally assumed the conimaud, with the pronitse of 
iny unflinching support in extremities. Our company steadily 
iucreased in uuuiber until we had one hundred and uixty men, 
inuluding native Cahfomians who joined us with rifles. 

General Castro's first movement was against Pueblo. He 
entered the place at the head of his forces, and took the fort, 
arsenal, with all the government arms, ammunition, and 
stores, with the shght loss of one officer wounded. This 
enabled the rebels to arm themselves, and he was shortly at 
the bead of a small but well-appointed army. The generaJ 
highly extolled the rifle battalion, and he looked upon it as a 
powerful support. 

Castro then took a detachment of rebel troops, and pro- 
ceeded northward to reooDDoitre the enemy's [>ositon, our 
main body also moving in the direction of the enemy as far aa 
Monterey, where were the governor's headquarters. On first 
hearing the intelligence of the outbreak, the governor had put 
his forces in motion, and issued orders to shoot the rebels 
wherever met, and destroy their property of whatever kind. 
General Castro, having proceeded as far as Sauta Barbara, a 
distance of ninety-six miles, and having obtained full informa- 
tion concerning the movements of the governor, returned and 
joined the main body. During bis expedition he captured five 
Americans in the Mexican service. He disarmed them, 
telling them that he bad no disposition to injm's Americans, 
and that he would return their anus as soon as he had ex- 
pelled the enemies of the people. 

Our forces were concentrated in a large open prairie, the 
enemy being stationed at no great distance, likewise on tha 
prairie. I ascended, one morning, the summit of a mountain, 
which would afford me a fair view of the enemy's camp, just 
to discover their numbers aud strength of position. On my 
road 1 encountered two Americans, who were serving in the 
capacity of spies to the enemy. I accosted them, and ex- 
pressed surprise at seeing them iu the seiTice of such an old 
rascal as Torrejon, and recommended them to join the popular 
cause ; but they seemed to have an eye to the promised booty 
of the rebels, and my arguments could not influence them. I 
despatched oue of them with a letter to Gant, an Americoa 
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who held the commission of captain in the governor's army, 
offering him, as we did not wish to fight against our American 
brethren, to withdraw all the Americans from the rebel ranks, 
if he would do the same on the side of the governor, and 
leave the Mexicans and Califomians, who were most 
interested in the issue, to measure their strength. Some 
Germans who were with us also made the same proposal to 
Colonel Sutter. Our messenger conveyed the despatches, and 
dehvered the German's letter to Colonel Sutter, who read 
both that and our letter to Captain Gant. He returned for 
answer that, unless the Americans withdrew from the insur- 
gent army immediately, he would shoot us every one by 
ten o'clock the next morning. This embittered us the more 
against the barbarity of the opposing power, and we resolved 
to make their leaders, not excepting Sutter, feel the effects of 
our rifles as soon as they placed themselves within range. 

On the following morning a weak and ineffective cannonade 
commenced on both sides. We lay low, awaiting the enemy's 
charge. As their riflemen had not showed themselves, and 
we were desirous to obtain a sight of them, myself, with seven 
or eight others, advanced cautiously in search of them. On 
our way we discovered a small cannon which the enemy had 
loaded and was about to discharge upon our ranks. Had 
there been a gunner among them, it must have done us great 
injury. We advanced within a few yards of the piece, and had 
raised ourselves up to shoot the artillerymen, when one of our 
party arrested our aim by suddenly exclaiming, ** Don't shoot ! 
don't shoot ! " He then pointed out the enemy's riflemen 
carefully emerging from a hollow, with the intention of 
stealing on our flank and saluting us with a volley of lead. I 
laid down my rifle, and hailed them to halt. I recognized a 
number of mountaineers among them, with some of whom I 
had intimate acquaintance, and I urged them to adopt the 
cause of the people, for the side they had now espoused was 
one no American should be seen to defend. They heard me 
through, and all, or nearly all the Americans were persuaded 
by my arguments, and returned with me to join our battalion. 
This assured us of victory. The cannonade was perfectly 
harmless ; seme of the balls passed three hundred feet over our 
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heads ; others ploughed up the prairie as near to theii- ranks as 
ours. All thB damage we received was one waggon shivered 
to pieces, and a horse killed under Colonel Price, which 
animal had been captured by ub at Pueblo, and was now 
serving in the rebel forces with the same rank as he had held 
under government. 

The desertion of the riflemen seriously affected the enemy's 
prospects of rictorj-. Ten o'clock had passed, and Colonel 
Sutter had not put his threat into execution. The enemy 
finaliy retired from the field, and marched in the direction of 
Pueblo. I took a party, and ascended a mountain to watch 
the progress of the retiring toe ; we stayed out some hours, 
with the view to learn where they encamped. While thus 
employed, a courier, sent from our comnmader, brought us 
orders to return immediately. We instantly obeyed, and 
found the army gone, with only one man remaining to direct 
our steps, Ou coming up with our forces, we found that our 
colonel had made a movement which cut off all retreat from 
the enemy, and which must bring him to an engagement, or 
an unconditional surrender. In the morning, I again took a 
party with me, and mounted an eminence to reconnoitre the 
enemy's position. We approached to within five hundred 
yards of their camp, where we shot a bullock, which we 
quietly proceeded to dress. While we were thus engaged, I 
perceived an officer approaching from the enemy's camp to 
ascertain who we were. I took my rifle, and dodged among 
the bushes, eager to got a shot at him ; but, before I could do 
BO. one of my men prematurely fired, and missed his mark. 
The oflicer had dismounted in order to get a nearer view of us, 
and this admonitory shot warned biiri back into camp. My- 
self and another advanced to within fifty rods of it, and 
boldly seized the ofhcer's horse, and they did not fire a shot at 
as. We saw their camp was hemmed in on all sides. Our 
artillery was placed in battery, matches lighted, and men 
in position — all was ready for action. The enemy, perceiving 
their desperate condition, sent a flag of truce for a negotiation. 
Articles of capitulation were eventually drawn up and signed, 
to the effect that the governor and his forces should immedi- 
ately lay down their arms, and leave tor Acapulco as soon as 
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their embarkation could be accomplished. Accordingly, they 
laid down their anna, and marched under escort to ths 
Embaradara, distant twenty miles from Pueblo. Th» 
governor was not permitted to return to Monterey, but hi* 
lady waa sent tor to the Embaradara, where she rejoined her 
husband and they quit the country together. 

Colonel Sntter, on the day of embarkation, left his detach- 
ment of naked Indians with the army, and proceeded, as w« 
supposed, to his fort on the Sacramento ; but he returned the 
next day and gave himself up to us. His force of Indiana 
were very well drilled, but would have been far better 
employed in raising cabbages on his farm than in facing rebel 
riflemen on the battle-field. A trial waa held upon theooloael, 
which resulted in his full acquittal, with the restoration of all 
hia property that had fallen into our hands, such as cannon 
and other mihtary effects, by the government forces. Tha 
Americans, in jest probably, seemed very desirous to have tb4 
prisoner shot, which produced great alarm in his mind, and 
recalled to his recollection his recent threat to shoot all tha 
Americans in our army. 

Our countrymen were almost carried on the stioulders of the 
Califomians, in gratitude for their participation in the revolo- 
tion ; for, although the victory had been a bloodless one, they 
attributed their easily-won success to the dread inspired by 
the name of their American confederates. 

After seeing the departure of the go^-ernment troops, the 
rebel party returned to Pueblo, where they elected Colonel 
Pico governor ; Colonel, now General Castro, commander of 
the forces ; and filled other less important olEces. Fandangoea. 
which were continued for a week, celebrated our success ; and 
those festivities over, the insurgents returned to their various 
homes and occupations. 

Some few weeks after, a small proportion of the inhabitants 
sought to displace our newly-elected chief magistrate, and 
appoint some other in his place. I was sent for during the 
night to guard the governor's palace with my corps of rifies, 
and we succeeded in capturing the leading conspirators, who 
were tried and sent to Acapuloo in ii'ons. I had a qnarrel 
with the alcalde shortly after this service, and he put me id 
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As Boon as the governor heard of my 
ni mediately discharged from confine- 
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irons lor cursing him, 
misfortnne, he bad mi 
ment. 

I now resumed my business, and despatched my partner, 
Mr. Waters, after a fresh supply of goods ; but, before he had 
time to return, fresh political coinmotiona supervened. There 
still seemed to esist in the minds of the majority a strong 
hankeiing for the domination of Mexico, notwithstanding they 
had 9o recently sided with the Eevolutionists in shaking off 
the yoke of the national government. Among other causes 
of excitement, too, the American adventurers resident there 
had raised the " Bear Flag," and proclaimed their intention of 
establishing an independent government of their own. This 
caused ua to be closely watched by the authorities, and matters 
seemed to be growing too warm to be pleasant. 

In the midst of this gathering ferment, news reached us from 
Mazatlan of the declaration of war between the United States 
and Mexico, and I deemed it was fully time to leave. Colonel 
Fremont was at that juncture approaching from Oregon with a 
force, if combined with the Americans resident there, sufficient 
to conquer the whole countr}', and I would have liked ex- 
ceedingly to join bis forces, but to have proceeded toward him 
would have subjected me to mistrust, and consequent capture 
and imprisonment. If I looked south the same difficulties 
menaced me, and the west conducted me to the Paoi&c 
Ocean. 

I had but little time to deliberate. My people was at war 
with tbe country' I was living in ; I had become security to the 
authorities tor the good behaviour of several of my fellow- 
oountrjTiien, and I was under recognizances for my own 
conduct. The least misadventure would compromise me, and 
I was impatient to get away. My only retreat was eastward ; 
80. considering all things fair in time of war, I, together with five 
trusty Americans, collected eighteen hundi'ed stray horses we 
found roaming on the Californian ranchos, and started with our 
utmost speed from Pueblo de Angeles. This was a fair capture, 
and our morals justified it, for it was war-time. We knew we 
should be pursued, and we lost no time in making our way 
toward home. We kept our herd jogging tor five days and 
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nights, only testing ODCe a day to eat, and afford the animals time 
to crop a mouthful of grasB. We killed a fat colt occaaionaUy, 
which supplied us with meat, and very deUoious meat too — 
rather costly, but the che&pest and handiest we could obtain. 
After five days' chase our pursuers relaxed their speed, and we 
ourselves drove more leisurely. We again found the a<1vantage 
that I have often spoken of before of having a drove of hones 
before us, for, as the animals we bestrode gave out, we could 
shift to a fresh one, while our pursuers were confined to one 
steed. 

When we arrived at my fort on the Arkansas, we had over 
one thousand head of horses, all in good condition. There was 
a general rejoicing among the little community at n\y safe 
anivaJ, the Indiana also coming in to bid me welcome. I 
found my wife married again, having been deceived by a lalee 
communication. Her present husband had brought her a 
missive, purporting to be of my inditing, wherein I expressed 
indifference towards her person, disinclination to return home, 
and tendering her a discharge from all connubial obligation. 
She accepted the document as authentic, and solaced lier 
abandonment by espousing her husband's messeugei'. My 
return acquainted her with the truth of the matter. She 
manifested extreme regret at having suffered herself to be im- 
posed upon so readily, and, as a remedy for the evil, offered 
herself back again; but I declined, preferring to enjoy once 
more the sweets of single blessedness. 

I left the fort on a visit to San Fernandez. I [uun<l busiuesa 
very dull there on account of the war, and great apprehensions 
were felt by my friends in regard to the result. Pertseiving 
that was no very desirable place to remove to, I returned to 
my community. 

General Kearney was just then on his march to Santa Fo. I 
took a drove of my horses, and proceeded down ttie Arkansas 
to meet him on his route ; for it was probable there might be 
an opportunity of effecting some advantageous exchangee. The 
general came up, and found me In waiting with my stock ; we 
had been acquainted for several years, and be gave me a very 
cordial reception. 

"Beckwourth," said the general "you have a splendid lot 
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cf horses, really ; they must have cost you a gieat sum of 
money." 

" No, general," I replied, " but they cost me a great many 
miles of hard riding." 
" How BO? " he required, 

" Why, I was in Cahfomia at the time the war broke out, 
and, not having men enough at my command to take part in 
the fighting, I thought I could assist my country a, little by start- 
ing off a small drove of the enemy's horses, in order to prevent 
their being used against ua," 

" Ah, Beckwourth, you are truly a wonderful man to possess 
8o much forethought," and he laughed heartily. " However," 
added he, " trade them off as quickly as possible, for I want 
you to accompany me. You like welt, and I have good use for 
you now." 

I informed him that I was ready for service ; and, accordingly 
I sent all my remaining horses back to my plantation, and went 
on with the general to Santa Fi, which place submittetl without 
firing a shot. The general sent me immediately back to Fort 
Leavenworth with despatches. This was my service during the 
war. The occupation was a tolerably good one, ami I never 
failed in getting my despatches through. I enjoyed facilities 
superior to almost any other man, as I wasknown to almost all 
the Indians through whose country I passed. 

My partner and I bad purchased a hotel in Santa F^, and we 
transacted a very profitable business there. My associate 
attended to the business of the hotel, while I carried despatches, 
and Santa Fe was generally my starting- pi ace. Many messen- 
gers lost their lives on the route, as at times there were des- 
patches to be sent, and I would not be at headquarters to carry 
them. The distance from Santa F6 to Fort Leavtinworth is 
nine hundred and thirteen miles. I have frequently made the 
trip in from twenty to twenty-five days ; my shortest trip I 
accomplished in eighteen. I well knew that my life was at 
Stake every trip that I made, but I liked the employment ; 
there was continual excitement in it, indeed sometimes more 
than I actually cared about, more particularly when 1 fell in 
with the Pawnees. The service furnished an escort of fifteen- 
or twenty-five men, but I always declined the comiMiny of 
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troops, as I considered mj-seH safer vrithout them. If I had 
taken troops with me, it would have led to incessant figbta 
with the Indians ; and if they had seen me with white soldiers, 
they would have been very apt to kill me the first opportunity. 
Another thing: I did not think the United States regular 
troops good for anything against the Indians, lor I knew that 
the Cainanches would stand and tight them almost man for 
man. 

I chanced to fall in with Kit Carson one day, as 1 was about 
to start from New Mexico to Fort Leavenworth, and he pro- 
posed going with me, as he wished to learn my route. I was 
very much pleased with his proposal, as I thought that with 
Kit and his men I should go through strong- banded. I told 
him that I should rest at Taos one day to get my horses shod. 
and that he could easily come up with me there, or on the road 
thither. I left with two men, and stayed at Taos as appointed, 
but he failed to rejoin us. I rode on as far as my ranch ; still 
be did not appear. I built a large fire before proceeding into 
the Indian coimtry, thinking to attract him by the smoke, and 
thus bring him on to our trail, but I saw no more of him, and 
it was supposed that he was lost until he eventually turned np 
in the City of Washington. We both had a narrow escape 
from Indians on that trip. I had, contrary to my usual practice, 
encamped one night in the prairie, and was to start ui tho 
morning, when we heai'd buffalo running close to our camp. 
On looking out, I saw a great number chased by the Pawnees, 
although the Indians were not yet in sight. We made all 
possible haste to the timber, threw our horses on their aides, 
gagged them and fastened them to the ground, and then secreted 
ourselves in the willows. The Indians flocked round, basJed 
in their pursuit, and some of the buffaloes they dressed within 
gunshot of our secret camp. I thought that day the longest I 
had lived through, and I expect the poor animals thought 
too, for they lay in one position the whole time, without food 
or water, and without being permitted to whisper a compl&intk 
At night we made good our escape, and airived at the foi 
without further difficulty. 

When I was ready to return to Santa F6, 1 could, find DO' 
one willing to accompany me. The weather was Intensely sold. 
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WkI no inLlucement that I could offer was auEficient to tempt 
inen to leave their comfortable fires, and encounter the perils 
of the Indians and Jack Frost in the prairies. Many men bad 
been frozen to death on the route, and a general shudder ran 
through the company when I proposed the journey to them. I 
could have heen furnished with soldiers in plenty, but I wa» 
nnwillinK to take them, as it imposed so much trouble on the 
road to stay to bury every man that perished with the hard- 
ships of the journey. Important despatches had arrived from 
Washington which must go through, and I looked fniitleasly 
round lor a man hardy enough to go with me. At length a hoy 
— a Kentuckian — volunteered. Ho had followed the army to 
the fort, and had Uved about the barracks until he had become 
well accustomed to the privations of a camp lUe. He was an 
intelligent lad, but. unfortunately, had a malformation of one 
of his feet, which seriously impeded his walloDg. However, I 
liked his " pluck " in proposing, and eventually consented to 
take him. I went with him to the sutler's stoi-e, and pro- 
eared him the warmest clothing I could, and then bade him 
repair to my boarding-house, and stay there until I was ready 
to start, 

When I was prepared for departure, I furnished him with a 
good horse, and, taking an extra one between us, we started on 
the long journey, I gave him particular directions that if he 
should become very cold he was to acquaint me, and I would _ 
fltay and build up a lire to warm bim by wherever there waftti 
any wood ; but the proposition he declined. 

Three days after we reached the Arkansas, and encamped. 
Isaac was busied in preparing supper, while I walked to an 
eminence close by in order to survey the country. I perceived 
an immense number of Indians approaching directly toward us, 
and at not more than three or four buiidi'ed yards distance. I 
shouted to Isaac to catch the horses quickly and tether them, 
and I hastened back to the camp. He inquired what the 
matter was, and I told him there were a thousand Indiana 
coming after us. 

The approaching individuals belonged to the Camanche tribe, 
and numbered over a thousand warriors, They were in full 
speed. Theydashedthi-ough the Arkansas with such precipita- 
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tion that I thought they would throw all the water out of the 
channel and hurl it on to the bank. I ran in front of the 
advance, and challenged them to stop. They halted for a 
moment, and asked me who I was. I told them the Grow. 
Thereupon they grabbed me up like a chicken, and carried me 
into our little camp. They had nine white men's scalps, which, 
to appearance, were hardly yet cold, and they said they must 
kill my white boy, and his scalp would just make ten. I told 
them the boy was my nephew, and that they must not kill him 
— that great braves never killed boys. They then conversed 
among themselves a minute or two, and finally said, " He, 
being your nephew, may live. Tell him to make us some good 
black soup." 

I foresaw that my coffee and sugar must suffer, for by black 
soup they meant coffee. I directed Isaac to set about making 
it, but to secrete a little for ourselves if he could do so un- 
perceived. The Camanches have a great fondness for coffee, 
and I never fell in with them without having to part with all I 
had, and I sometimes imagined they preferred my coffee and 
sugar to my scalp. 

The same day, just before dusk, while jogging steadily along, 
the boy discovered a small party of Pawnees. I hastily dis- 
moimted, and tied the heads of our three horses together, to 
prevent them running, and directed the boy to see that they 
did not move. I then took his gun and my own, and went 
away from the horses. As I was leaving, the boy inquired if 
he should fire too. I told him no, not unless I was killed, and 
then to defend himself as he best could. I took a secure position 
and fired. An Indian fell. I fired again, and killed a second. 
They cracked away at me, but did no harm. I reloaded, and 
fired again, until I had levelled five of them, they retreating at 
every discharge. When the fifth warrior fell, the whole party 
fell back to cry. I knew that, after they had cried for a few 
minutes, they would make a rush for revenge. Therefore I 
shouted to the boy to cut the animals loose, and mount in haste. 
He did so ; I sprung on my horse instantly, and we flew away, 
leaving the mourners to their lamentations. At every foe I 
shot the boy would ejaculate, " Whoop I you fetched him ; he's 
got his gruel," and other sayings, thereby displacing more 
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bravery than many men would have shown under similar cir- 
eunistances. Ever afterward he considered that we were a 
match for any number ol Pawnees ; and as for the CamancheB, 
I could beat them off with " black soup." 

We travelled on for several miles, and then encamped. In 
the morning I started along a ravine for our horses, which had 
Btrayed away. I returned toward the camp, where I found 
that they had taken themselves up another small ravine, and 
that I had passed theiu. While thus pursuing the stray animals, 
the boy oame to acquaint me that he had seen a great Dumber 
of Indians. 1 led the horses to the camp, and then mounted a 
little rise of ground, fi-om whence I descried a large village. !.■ 
did not know what tribe they belonged to, though I knew they.l 
were not Pawnees, for that tribe never visited this conntry 
except on war excursions. I took the boy, and walked with 
liim up to the village, but their faces were all strange to me ; 
nor did I like their appearance and movements. On per- 
ceiving one at a little distance wrapped in his robe, I thought 
he might possibly be a chief, and I approached him. He 
addressed me in Crow, " Ah ! my friend, what brought you 
here? " 

I replied that, as I was passing through, I had thought it 
well to call on him. 

"I am glad to see you," said he; "enter my lodge ; my 
■warriors ait bad to-day." 

The Indians were Apaches, and the chief was named Black 
8hield, an old and intimate acquaintance. 

He insisted on my spending the night in the village, which I 
consented to. He was perfectly rabid toward the whites, and 
stated his intention to manure the prairie with their bodies the 
forthcoming season — he would not leave one in the country, I 
applauded his intention, telling him the whites were unable to 
fight. Seeing that I was on his side — that is, if my words 
made me so — he continued, "I have plenty of warriors, and 
plenty of guns and balls, but I am a little short of powder. 
When will you return ? " 

I informed him as nearly as I could calculate, but I added 
that my return was uncertain. 

" Will you bring me some powder? " he inquired. 
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" I will/' I said ; " but I shall return by way of the Eagle's 
Nest Hill." 

" That's the very place I am going to from here/' he rejoined ; 
** and, if I am not there myself, some of my warriors will be, 
and they can take it of you.'' 

This afforded me do put-off, and I accordingly promised to 
furnish him with the powder. If the reader will indulge me in 
a witticism, I beg to assure him that I carried the powder to 
the old chief in a horn I In the morning he furnished me with 
meat enough to subsist us for a week, together with new 
moccasins, and sundry other articles. We then bade him adieu, 
and proceeded on oiu: journey, arriving at Santa Fe without 
any farther noteworthy adventure. 

On reaching my destination, I informed some of my friends 
of my promise to the Black Shield, and where they could 
find him to deliver the powder, to enable him to carry out 
his commendable resolution. A party started to meet him at 
the appointed spot ; but in delivering the powder they managed 
to explode it, and he and his warriors only received the 
bullets, of which they already had plenty. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

J^airs at Santa Fk — Insorreetion at Taos — DisooTery of the Plot — 
Battle at the Caiion — Battles at Lambida, at Poeblo, and at Taos 
— A Mexican Woman redeemed from the Indians — Betorn to Santa 

ON my arrival at Santa F6 I found affairs in a very dis- 
turbed state. Colonel Doniphan had just gained the 
battle of Brasito, and was carrying all before him in that 
section of the country. He had forwarded orders to Santa F6 
for a field battery, in order to make a demonstration against 
-Chihuahua. Major Clarke was intrusted with the duty of 
•conveying the artillery to the colonel. Scarcely had he 
departed when we received intelligence of an insurrection in 
Taos. The information was first communicated by an Indian 
from a village between Santa F6 and Taos, who reported to 
General Price that the Mexicans had massacred all the white 
inhabitants of that place, and that a similar massacre was 
•contemplated in Santa F6, of which report full information 
-could be obtained by the arrest of a Mexican who was then 
•conveying a letter from the priest in Taos to the priest in 
Santa F6. A watch was immediately set upon the priest's 
house, and a Mexican was seen to enter. The guard ap- 
proached the door to arrest the man as he issued, but he, being 
apprised of the action of the authorities, left the house by 
another door, and escaped. 

At night their came a violent rapping at my gate, and on 
going to open it I perceived my friend, Charles Towne, who, 
on being admitted, clasped me round the neck, and gave vent 
io uncontrolled emotion. Perceiving that something alarming 
iiad occurred, I invited him into the house, spread refresh- 
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ments before him and allowed him time to recover himself. 
He then informed me that he had escaped almost by a miracle 
from Taos, where all the American residents had been killed. 
He was a resident there, having married a girl of New Mexico^ 
and his wife's father had apprised him that he had better effect 
his escape, if possible, for if he was caught he would be inevit- 
ably massacred. His father-in-law provided him with a good 
horse, and he retreated into the woods, where, after con- 
siderable risk and anxiety, he providentially eluded the 
assassins. . 

On receiving this alarming information, I lost no time in re- 
pairing to the headquarters of General Price, accompanied by 
my informant, who related the above particulars. General 
Price immediately adopted the most effective measures. He 
assembled his officers, and instructed them to set a close watch 
upon the house of every Mexican in the city, and to suffer no 
person to pass in or out ; he also ordered that every American 
should hold himself in readiness for service during the night. 
Before morning several of the most influential Mexican citizens 
were placed under arrest. In searching them, important con- 
spiracies were brought to light. Correspondence, implicating 
the most considerable residents, was read, and a plot was 
detected of subjecting Santa F6 to the same St. Bartholomew 
massacre as had just been visited upon Taos. The city was 
placed under martial law, and every American that could 
shoulder a musket was called into immediate service. All the 
ox-drivers, mule-drivers, merchants, clerks, and commissariat- 
men were formed into rank and file, and placed in a condition 
for holding the city. Then, placing himself at the head of his 
army, four hundred strong, General Price marched toward 
Taos. On arriving at Canjarra, a small town about twenty 
miles from Santa Fe, we found the enemy, numbering two 
thousand Mexicans and Indians, were prepared to give us 
battle. The enemy's lines were first perceived by our advanced 
guard, which instantly fell back upon the main body. Our 
line was formed, and an advance made upon the enemy, 
the mountaineer company, under Captain Saverine, being- 
placed in charge of the baggage. As soon as battle was 
begun, however, we left the baggage and ammunition wag- 
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gona to take care of themselves, and made a descent upon 
the foe. He fled precipitately before the chai'fje of our lines, 
and we encamped upon the field of battle. The next day we 
advanced to Lamboda, where the enemy made another stand, 
and again fled on our approach. We marched on until we 
arrived at Taos, and the barbaritieB we witnessed there ex- 
ceeded in brutality all my previous experience with the 
Indians. Bodies of our murdered fellow -count rj-m en were 
lying about the streets, mutilated and disfigured in every pos- 
eible way, and the hogs and dogs were making a repast upon 
the remains. Among the dead we recognized that of Governor 
Bent, who had been recently appointed by General Kearney. 
One poor victim we saw, who had been stripped naked, scalped 
alive, and his eyes punched out : lie was groping his way 
throught the streets, beseeching some one to shoot him out 
of his misery, while his inhuman Mexican tormentors were 
deriving the greatest amusement from the exhibition. Such 
scenes of unexampled barbarity filled our soldiers' breasts with 
abhorrence : they became tiger- like in their craving for revenge. 
Our general directed the desecrated remains to be gathered 
together, and a guard to be placed over them, while he 
marched on with his Eirmy in pursuit of the barbariaus. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at Piieblo, wlisre we found 
the enemy well [wsted, having an adobe fort in their front. 
No attack was attempted that eveninjj, and strict orders were 
issued for no man to venture out of camp. 

In the evening I was visited by a man, who informed me 
that he had a brother at Rio Mondo, twelve miles distant, 
whom, if he "was not already killed, he wished to save from 
massacre. I determined to rescue him, if possible, and, hav- 
ing induced seven other good and trusty mountaineers to aid 
me in the attempt, we left the camp unperceived, and pro- 
ceeded to the place indicated. On our arrival we found two 
or three hundred Mexicans, all well armed ; we rode boldly 
past them, and they dispersed, many of them going to their 
homes. "We reached the door of the Mexican general Montaja, 
who styled himself the " Santa Anna of the North," and cap- 
tured him. We then liberated the prisoner we were in quemt 
of, and returned to Taos with our captive general. At Taos 
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we found our forces, which had retired upon that place from 
Pueblo, after having made an imsuocessful attempt to dislodge 
the eneiiij'. We informed our general of our important cap- 
ture, and he affected great displeasure at our disobedionca of 
orders, although it was easy to see that, in his ej-es, the eud 
had justified the means. The following morning a gallows was 
erected, and Montajawae swung in the wind. The correspon- 
dence that had been seized in Santa F6 had implicated him in 
Borne of the blackest plots, and we thought that this sunimary 
disposal of his generalship would relieve us from all further 
danger from his machinations. 

Having procured artillery to bombard the enemy's positioa, 
our commander returned to Pueblo. We cannonaded in good 
earnest, but the pieces were too small to be of much service ; 
hut we cut a breach with our axes half way through the six- 
foot wall, and then finished the work with our cannou. While 
engaged in this novel way of getting ai the enemy, a shell 
was thrown from a mortar at the fort ; but our artillerymen, 
not beinf; very skilful in their practice, threw the shell out- 
side the fort, and it fell among us. A young lieuteuant siened 
it in his hands, and cast it through the breach ; it had not 
more than struck before it exploded, doing considerable damage 
in the fort. We then stormed the breach, which was only big 
enough to admit one man at a time, and carried the place 
without difficulty. 

The company of mountaineers had fallen back midway 
between the fort and mountain, in order to pick ofl' any 
Mexican who should dare to show himself. We killed fifty- 
four of the defenders as they were endeavouring to escajw, 
upon the person of one of whom, an officer, we found one 
hundred and sixty doubloons. Some of the enemy tired ufxin 
us from a position at one corner of the fort, through loop- 
holes ; and while looking about for a covert to get a secure 
shot at theiii, we discovered a few ol the enemy hidden away 
in the brush. One of them, an Indian, ran toward us, ex- ' 
claiming, "Buenol bueno 1 tne like Americanos," One of 
oiur party said, ■' If you like the Americans, take this sword, 
and return to the brush, and kill all the men you find there." 

He took the proffered sword, and was busy in the brush 
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for a tew minutes, and theu returned with hia sword-blade 
dripping with gore, saying, " I have killed them." 

"Then you ought to die for killing your own people," said 
the American, and he shot the Indian dead. 

The battle lasted through the whole day, and a close watch 
was set at night to prevent the escape of those yat ocoupyiog 
the fort. The assault was renewed the following morning, and 
continued during that day also. Toward night several white flags 
were raised by the enemy, but were immediately shot down by 
the Americans, who had determined to show no quarter. On 
the third morning all the women issued from the fort, each 
bearing a white flag, and kneeled before the genera! to aup- 
pUcate for the lives of their surviving friends. The general 
was prevailed upon, and gave orders to cease firing. The 
enemy lost severely through their disgraceful cowardice. Our 
company lost but one man through the whole engagement. 
Nine of the most prominent conspirators were hanged at Taos, 
and seven or eight more at Santa Fc. It was about this time 
that the report reached us of the butchery of Mr. Waldo, 
with eight or ten other Americans, at the Moro, 

After the insurrection was suppressed I started again for 
Fort Leavenworth. On my way back from the fort I again fell 
in with Black Shield and his Apaches. I said to him, " You 
told me false. You said that you would meet me at the 
Eagle's Nest, but when I went there you were not to be found. 
I had to throw the powder away that I brought for you, and 
run for my lite ; for the whites discovered my errand, and were 
close at my heels." 

" I know it, my friend," said the Black Shield. " We saw 
youi' kegs there, but the whites had taken all the powder out. 
I am sorry they came upon you so suddenly, for we had to run 
as well as you." 

The second day after we left the Apaches we discovered an 
object in the distance which I at first took for a stump, but 
still thought it singular that there should be a stump where 
there were no trees near. As we approached the object 
moved, and we at length discovered it to be a man of the 
name of Elliott Ijee, who had been wounded by the Apaches 
three or four days previously, and had not tasted food since. 
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He had belonged to a party of seventeen or eighteen 
taineera, on their way to Santa F^. They had slopped 
on the bank of a creek, and were suddenly set npon by the 
Indiana, Several of the party were killed, among whom was 
my friend Charles Towne, and all the rest were more or lees 
severely wounded. Some few had succeeded in getting away, 
notwithstanding their wounds ; hut Mr. Lee had been shot 
in the thigh, and was unable to crawl along. When we picked 
him up he was deUriona, and his wound waa greatly awollen 
and inflamed. We gave him food, and carried him along with 
UB, until wo fortmiately came iip with his waggons. We then 
gave him into the keeping of his friends, and proceeded on onr 
way. 

On my arrival home I disposed of all my property in Santa 
F^, and started to buy horees of the Indians to dispose of to 
the discharged troops. I had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of my ranch, when I met a man who advised nie to con- 
ceal myself. Two rewards had been offered for my apprehen- 
sion : one of a thousand dollars by Colonel Price, and another 
of five hundred dollars by Mr. Kisaack, Quartenuaater. I 
was accused of confederating with rebels and Indians, and as- 
sisting them in stealing horses from the whites, and leading 
the hostile bands in their warfare upon the American troops. 

I hstened to his information, and waa aatonished at the in- 
vention. "That is news indeed." I said. "But they shall 
not have the profit all to themselves ; I will immediately go 
and dehver myself up, and obtain the rewards." 

" I advise you, as a friend, not to go," rejoined my inter- 
locutor, *' for they will assuredly hang you directly they lay 
hands upon you." 

" Well, hang or not bang," I answered, " I am resolved to 
go, for I have not been a month absent from Santa F6, and 
I can give account of every day and night I have since 
spent." 

At the time I met my informant, I had an order from Cap- 
tain Morris, of the United States Army, in my pocket, 
authorizing me to pick up all the government horses that I 
might find iu my rambles, and bring them in ; but np to the 
time that I was Informed of the charges against me, I bad 
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found but one horse, the property of Captain Saverine, and it 
I had restored to the owner. Accordingly, I returned without 
delay to Taos, where I saw Colonel Willock, who was lieu- 
tenant under Colonel Price. Him I acquainted with the 
determination to proceed to Santa F6, to deliver myself up for 
the rewards that were offered for my apprehension, but he 
urgently requested me not to go. He was about to start with 
an expedition against the Apaches, and wished to engage me 
as spy, interpreter, and guide. He promised to forward an 
exculpatory letter to Santa F6 that should set me all right 
with the authorities. The letter was sent, but not delivered, 
as the messenger was shot on the way. 

I concluded to accompany the colonel, and aid him to the 
extent of my ability in the object of his expedition. We 
started with a small battalion of volunteers for the Apaches. 
The first day in camp, the common soldier's fare was spread 
for dinner, which at that time I felt but little appetite for. I 
informed the colonel that I would go out and kill an antelope. 

** Why," said he, ** there is not an antelope within ten miles 
around ; the soldiers have scoured the whole country without 
seeing one.'* 

I told him I felt sure I could find one, and took up my rifle 
and was about to start. 

"Hold on ! " cried the colonel; "I will go with you, and 
will further engage to pack on my back all you kill." 

We started, and kept on the road for about half a mile, 
when I discovered the tracks of three antelopes which had 
just crossed our path, and gone in the direction of a hill close 
by. The colonel did not see the tracks, and I did not point 
them out to him. We passed on a few rods farther, when I 
suddenly stopped, threw my head back, and began to sniff hke 
a dog scenting his prey. 

"What the dickens are you sniffing so for?" asked the 
colonel. 

" I am sure that I smell an antelope," said I. 

** You smell antelope ! " and the colonel's nostrils began to 
dilate ; " I can smell nothing." 

" Well, colonel," I said, " there are antelopes close by, I 
know, for my smellers never yet deceived me; and now," 
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added I, "if you will start carefully up that hollow, I will go 
up on the other side, and I am confident that one of us will 
kill one." 

I knew that if the animals were in the hollow they would 
start at the approach of the colonel, and most probably in my 
direction, and thus afford me an opportunity of getting a shot 
at one. I proceeded cautiously along, until, raising my head 
over a knoll, I saw the three antelopes which had crossed us. 
Two had already lain down, and the third was preparing to 
do so, when I sent a leaden messenger which brought him 
down involuntarily. 

The colonel shouted to inquire what I had shot at. 

" Antelope," I answered ; and he came running at his best 
speed. There was the very beast, beyond all dispute, to the 
utter astonishment of the colonel, who regarded for some 
moments first the game and then the hunter. 

"And you smelled them!" he pondered; "well, I must 
confess, your olfactory nerves beat those of any nian I ever 
yet fell in with. Smell antelope ! Humph ! I will send my 
boy to carry him in." 

" But that was not the bargain, colonel," I said ; " you 
engaged to pack in on your back all I should kill. There is 
your burden ; the distance is but short." 

But the colonel declined his engagement. We finally hung 
the antelope on a tree, and the colonel, on our return to camp, 
despatched his servant to fetch it in. He never could get over 
my smeUing antelope, and we have had many a hearty laugh 
at it since. 

The following morning, at daylight, I took five or six men 
with me, and proceeded on my duty as spy, while the colonel 
moved on with the troops, we returning to camp every evening 
at dusk. We frequently saw signs of Indians, but wo could 
make no discovery of the Indians themselves. We continued 
our chase for nearly a month ; our coffee and sugar had given 
out, and our provisions were getting low ; the soldiers could 
kill no game, and there was a general disposition, especially 
among the officers, to return. 

In leaving the camp, as usual, one morning, I directed the 
colonel to a camping-ground, and started on my search. Late 
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a the afternoon, I discovered ^vhat I supposed to be a lai|{a 
patty of Indittna moving in our direction. I ran with all 
posmble speed to communicate tbe information ; but, in nscend- 
ing a small point of land which was in my way, I found a 
strange encampment of United States troops Ijing before me. 
f knew it was not Colonel Willock's command, for these bad 
tents, waggons, and other appointments, which we were un- 
provided with. When I was first perceived, some of the men 
pointed me out to their companions ; " There's Beckwourth ! 
there's Jim Beckwourth ! " I heard whispered around. I found 
it was a detachment commanded by Colonel Edmoudeou, who 
had just returned from Santa Fe with a re-enforcement, having 
been defeated in an engagement with the Apaches some time 
previously. When the colonel saw me, he inquu'ed of me my 
errand. 

'• I have come after horses," I replied, an plaiaantant ; " but 

sea you have none." 

"Beckwourth," said a Captain Donobue, "I have been 
defending your character for a long time, and I now want you 
to clear up matters for yourself." 

I found I was not in very good savour among the parties 
iresent, owing to a mistake in my identity made by one of the 
soldiers during their late engagement with the Indiana. It 
was supposed I had entered their camp, hurled my lance 
through a soldier, challenged another out to fight, telling him 
be was paid for fighting, and it was his duty to engage me. 
This suspicion, added to flying reports of evil doings, which 
derived their origin in the Crow village from my adventure 
with Fitzpatrick, had associated me in tbe soldiers' minds 
with all the horse-raids and white massacres they heard 
Tumouis of, and I was regarded by tfaeni all as a desperate, 
lawless character, who deserved hanging to the first tree 
wherever met. 

At this moment two men came running toward the camp at 
full speed, shouting, "To arms I to armsl" as though the 
whole Apache nation were behind them. 

" Where is your party? " asked Colonel Edmondson of me, 

" Coming yonder, sir," I replied, pointing in the direction of 
the two approaching heralds ; for I supposed it was Colonel 
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Willock's command they had seen, and whom, in their fright, 
they had mistaken for Indians. 

Immediately there was a bustle of preparation to receive the 
coming foe : muskets were snatched up, and the men fell into 
line ; but in a few moments the real character of the approach- 
ing company was ascertained, and the colonel advanced to 
greet them. At the junction of the two parties, both engaged 
on the same errand, matters, were discussed by the two 
colonels, and it was resolved to abandon the expedition, for it 
was manifest that the Indians were too much on the alert to 
be taken. I was despatched to Santa F6 with a letter to 
Colonel Price from Colonels Edmondson and Willock, while 
they resolved to march back with their detachments. Colonel 
Edmondson to Santa F6, and Colonel Willock to Taos. 

The morning following I again set out for Fort Leavenworth, 
having for companion M'Intosh, who, by the way, was a 
Cherokee, and known as such to the Indians whom we fell in 
with on the road. We reached the fort without any accident, 
and dehvered our despatches safe. On our return we overtook 
BuUard and Company's trains of waggons, which were on 
their way to Santa F^ with supplies for the army. Bullard 
and his partner proposed to leave their charge and go in with 
us, if I thought we would be able to keep up with them. I 
answered that we would try and keep their company as far as 
possible, but that they would be at liberty to proceed at any 
time that they considered we retarded them. They went with 
us as far as the Moro, two days' ride from Santa F6, where we 
were compelled to leave them, as they were tired out, and had 
already detained us two full days. 

My next engagement in the service of Uncle Sam was a trip 
to Chihuahua to convey despatches ; but, previous to starting. 
Captain Morris wished to engage me as guide in an expedition 
against the Utah Indians ; so, preferring the latter service, I 
transferred my trust to my brave and faithful friend, M'Intosh, 
and accompanied Captain Morris. The expedition consisted 
of ninety men : the object was a treaty of peace with the 
Utahs. We succeeded in finding the Indians; but, as they 
supposed our only object was to fight, it was some time before 
we could get up to them. We at length surprised them in a 
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gap in the mountain, when we succeeded in taking a number 
of prisoners, among whom were some chiefs. We explained 
our object ; they then frankly informed us where their village 
was ; we all repaired to it, and concluded terms of peace. Our 
approach greatly alarmed the village at first, for they knew 
that, in conjunction with the Apaches, they had been guilty of 
many depredations, although it had been their policy to throw 
all the blame of the mischief upon their allies. Our mission 
performed, we returned to Taos. 

I remained some weeks inactive. Taos was convulsed with 
continual alarms from reports that Cortez was approaching 
against us with a great force. The troops were all away at 
Santa F6; though, had he visited us, we could have improvised 
a v^arm reception. We had a small piece of cannon, with 
plenty of grape and canister, with which we could have swept 
the streets. We tried its effect one day, just to satisfy the 
curiosity of the Mexicans : we put in a heavy charge of grape- 
shot, and discharged it down the street. The tawny Mexicans 
were wonder-stricken : they thought an army would stand 
but a poor chance before such a volcanic belching of iron 
missiles. 

Poultry in the vicinity of Taos became exceeding scarce : 
it was a rare matter to hear a cock crow. When we did by 
chance hear the pleasing sound, we would listen for the repeti- 
tion of it, in order to learn from which direction it proceeded. 
We would then visit the tell-tale's quarters after dark, as we 
could obtain our poultry cheaper at night than in the day-time. 
Orders had been issued to take nothing from the enemy 
without paying for it, which orders were evidently based upon 
the assumption that we had money to pay with. Those 
without money did not feel themselves bound by the injunction. 
The authorities that issue similar commands in future would 
do well to insert some clause binding on the moneyless^ other- 
wise these orders are all moonshine. 

From Taos I proceeded to Santa F6. I again started, for 
the last time, to Fort Leavenworth ; M'Intosh, having safely 
returned from Chihuahua, again accompanying me. When we 
arrived at the Waggon Mound we heard shots fired, and im- 
mediately after met a train of mule-teams approaching at their 
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quickest pace. The drivers advlBed us to return, as they had 
been attacked by the Apaches, and if W6 proceeded we could 
Dot escape being killed. I thought that my companion and I 
knew the Indians better than the mule-drivers did, and we 
bade them good-bye and started on. We intended to avoid 
the Indians by making a circuit away from where we eitpecl 
they would be, but in so doing we came directly upon 
village. We stayed all night with them, were well treated, 
resumed our jouraey in the morning. We met a party of 
Americans who had been attacked by the C&manches, and lost 
one horse, but we saw no more Indians until we reached the 
fort. 

Many times wonder has been expressed how I could always 
travel the road in safety while other men were attacked and 
killed. The only way iu which I could account for the marvel 
was that I knew how to act the " wolf," while the others dJd 
not. Of all the dcBpatches I ever earned, I never lost one; 
while nmnbers who have undertaken to bear them lost, not 
alone the despatches, but their lives ; for, whenever they 
in with the Indians, they were sure to be killed. The Indii 
knew perfectly well what my business was. They knew thal^ 
I was conveying orders backward and forward from the great 
white chief to his war chiefs in New Mexico. They would 
frequently ask me what the orders were which I had with 
Sometimes I would tell theni that the great white chief 
Washington was going to send on a great host of 
to rub them all out, They would laugh heartily at the su] 
position, for they conceived that all the American forces coi 
bined would hardly be a circumstance before them. I proi 
to apprise them when the white warriors were to advaiu 
against them, which promise they confidently reUed upon, 
had to say something to keep on good terms with theiu, and 
answer their inquiries to satisfy them, and then proceed with 
my business. The war between the great white chief and tbs 
great Mexican chief interested the Indians but littli 
their conviction was that the Mexican chief would be victorioi 
Their sympathy was with the latter, from motives of self-i 
terest. They were now able to go at any time and drive home 
all the horses, cattle, and sheep that they wanted, 
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-with Mexican children enough to take care of them. If the 
i^^hite chief conquered, they supposed he would carry all the 
horses, cattle, and sheep home with him, and thus leave none 
for them. 

The Camanches and Apaches have a great number of 
Mexicans, of both sexes, among them, who seldom manifest 
much desire to return home. The women say that the Indians 
treat them better than they are treated at home. I never met 
but one exception to this rule, and that was a young Mexican 
woman captive among the Camanches. She told me that her 
father was wealthy, and would give me five thousand dollars 
if I could procure her restoration. I bought her of the chief, 
And conveyed her to my fort, whence I sent information to her 
father to acquaint him where he could find his daughter. In 
a few days her father and her husband came to her. She 
refused to have anything to say to her husband, for she said 
he was a coward. When the Indians attacked the village, he 
mounted his horse and fled, leaving her to their mercy. Her 
father proffered me the promised sum, but I only accepted one 
thousand dollars, which returned me a very good profit on the 
«08t of the goods I had given to the Indians for her ransom. 
The woman returned home with her father, her valorous hus- 
l3and following them. Shortly after this I returned to Santa 
M. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Departure for California — Meeting with the Apaches — Hostile Threats — 
Trouble with the Utah s— Most terrible Tragedy — Society in Cali- 
fornia — Adventures with Grizzly Bears. 

THE last despatches I bore from Fort Leavenworth were 
addressed to California^ and I had undertaken to carry 
them through. At Santa F6 I rested a week, and then, taking 
an escort of fifteen men, I started on my errand. On our 
arrival at the village of Abbeger, we found a large party of 
Apaches, who were in the midst of a drunken carousal. We 
encamped inside the corral, that being as safe a place as we 
could select. Little Joe, an Apache Chief, inquired of me what 
I was going to do with these whites. 

*' I am going to take them to California," I told him. 

** No," said he, ** you shall never take them nearer to 
Cahfornia than they are now." 

" Well, I shall try," said I. 

He held some, farther conversation with me of a denunciatory 
character, and then left me to return to the liquor-shop. 

Foreseeing what was hkely to result if more hquor was 
obtained, I visited every place in town where it was kept, and 
informed every seller that, if another drop was sold to the 
Indians, I would hang the man that did it without a minute's 
delay ; and I would have been as good as my word, for they 
were all Mexicans, and I had felt no great liking for them 
since the awful tragedy at Taos. 

"But the priest — " began one or two, in expostulation. 

But I cut them short. " I'll hang your priest just as soon 
as any of you," I said, *' if he dares to interfere in the matter." 

I suppose they intended to urge that their priest had 
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authorized them to sell liquors to the Indians. My interdict 
stopped them, for there was no more sold wMle I was 
there. 

The next day I saw Little Joe in one of the low saloons ; 
the stimulus of the liquor had left him, and he had what topers 
<3all the horrors. He begged me to let him have one dram 
more, but I refused. 

*' Whisky," I said, ** puts all kinds of nonsense into your 
head ; you get drunk, and then you are ripe for any mischief." 

When he had become perfectly sober, he came to me, and 
again asked if it were true that I intended taking those whites 
to California with me. 

I told him that it was perfectly true. 

** Well," said Joe, '* if you attempt it we will kill your whole 
party, and you with them. You will never listen to us : your 
-ears are stopped. We all love you, but we have told you 
many times that we hate the whites, and do not want you to 
lead them through our hunting-grounds, and show them our 
paths ; but you will not Usten to us. And now, if you under- 
take to pass through that canons we will, without fail, kill you 

All." 

" Well," I replied, '* I shall certainly go, so you had better 
^et your warriors ready." 

We packed our animals, and I directed my men to travel 
slowly while I went through the canon. If I wished them to 
advance, I would climb up and show myself to them as a 
signal for them to rush through, and reach me as soon as 
possible. I then went on all alone, as I knew that, if I 
•encoimtered Indians in the canon, they would not kill me by 
myself. I passed through without meeting any, and I sig- 
nalled to the men to come on ; they soon joined me, and we 
issued upon the open prairie. Here we discovered three 
hundred Apaches, each man leading his war-horse. We 
jiumbered eighteen, two of whom were Mexicans. They did 
not offer to attack us, however, and we continued our route 
unmolested, although they kept on our trail for twenty miles. 
A little before dark we rested to take supper, starting again 
immediately after the meal was finished. We saw no more of 
the Apaches. 
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The following afternoon a Utah came to us. I asked hinr 
where his village was. He did not know, he said, as he had 
been away some time. I was going out to shoot game at the 
time, and I took the Indian with me, lending him a gun 
belonging to one of my men. I had killed two or three wild 
turkeys, when my Indian, discovering deer some distance oflF,. 
went in pursuit. I returned to the camp, but the fellow had 
not arrived. When we started in the morning he had not 
shown himself. The second day after the disappearance of 
the Indian with my gun, I was some distance in advance of 
the party, when, on ascending a hill, I saw a large party of 
XJtahs ahead. They were looking down, and examining thfr 
trail very closely, to see if we had passed. This convinced me 
that the Indian fugitive had lied to me ; that he knew well 
where his village was, and had, no doubt, been sent out from 
it as a spy. We held on our way till we came up with them,, 
and, it being then about noon, we halted to take a long rest. 
The Indians soon came flocking round us, but I gave strict 
orders to the men to keep a good look-out, and upon no- 
account to let them touch the fire-arms. They swarmed 
round the camp, entering it one at a time, and I determined to- 
make the first troublesome advance an excuse for getting rid 
of them. 

We packed up, and moved on through the whole mass of 
Indians, but they did not venture an attack, although it had 
been their intention to do so if they could have got any 
advantage over us through our negligence. They were em- 
bittered against the whites at that time, on account of a severe 
whipping that had been recently inflicted upon two of their 
warriors by Chouteau, who had just passed through them, for 
a theft from his camp. To receive a whipping, especially at 
the hands of a white man, is looked upon by them as a lasting 
infamy, and they would prefer death to the disgrace. The- 
next morning they overtook us again, and the Indian returned 
me my gun. I molhfied them wdth a few trifling presents, and 
they finally left us on apparently good terms. 

The next hostile country that lay upon our road was that of 
the Navajo tribe. They followed us through their whole strip- 
of territory, shouting after us, and making insulting gestures ;, 
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hut they took tbe preoautioa to keep out of gun-shot range, 
aid I did not think it worth my while to chastise them. 
The next tiibe on our route was the Pi-u-ches, which is also 
I the last before you reach Puehlo in Cahfornia. The first 
BPi-u-ches that we came across were an Indian and hiu squaw 
^engaged in digging roots. On seeing us appi-oaoh, the Indian 
)ok to his heels, leaving the squaw to take care of heraelf. I 
Izode up to her and asked where her village was. Bbe pointed 
r in the direction of it, but I could not see it. The next one 
that I saw stooped aud concealed himself in the grass imme- 
diately he found himself observed ; but I rode up to him, and 
made him show himself, not wishing to have him think that 
e could escape our notice bo easily. He accompanied me for 
I & short distance, until another of the tribe shouted to him from 
& hill, and be then left me. 

We encamped that night upon the prairie. At dusk we 

, observed the smoke of camp-fires in every direction, and 

, Bhortly we were risited by hundreds of Indians, who entirely 

I henuned us in ; but. on their finding that we were not 

Mexicans, they did not offer to molest us, They were hostile 

on account of the continual abductious of their squaws aud 

_ «hi!dreii, whom the Mexicans employ as doniestio slaves, and 

treat with the utmost cruelty. 

We reached our destination in safety, and I delivered my 

despatches. I was now inactive for some time again, and 

occupied my leisure in rambling about the environs of 

Monterey. I then engaged in the service of the commissariat 

ftt Monterey, to carry despatches from thence to Captaiu 

Denny's ranch, where I was met by another carrier. On ray 

I road lay the mission of St. Miguel, owned by a Mr. Beed, an 

, Englishman ; aud, as his family was a very interesting one, I 

■ally made his home my resting-place. On one of my 

I visits, arriving about dusk, I entei'ed the house as usual, but 

was surprised to see no one stirring. I walked about a little 

to attract attention, and no one coming to me. I stepped into 

the kitchen to look for some of the inmates. On the floor I 

saw some one lying down, asleep, as I supposed. I attempted 

kto arouse him with my foot, but he did not stir. This seemed 
strange, and my apprehensions became excited ; for the 
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Indians were very numerous about, and I was afraid some 
mischief had been done. I returned to my horse for my 
pistols, then, lighting a candle, I commenced a search. In 
going along a passage, I stimibled over the body of a woman ; 
I entered a room, and found another, a murdered Indian 
woman, who had been a domestic. I was about to enter 
another room, but I was arrested by some sudden thought 
which urged me to search no farther. It was an opportune 
admonition, for that very room contained the murderers of 
the family, who had heard my steps, and were sitting at that 
moment with their pistols pointed to the door, ready to shoot 
the first person that entered. This they confessed subse- 
quently. 

Thinking to obtain farther assistance, I mounted my horse 
and rode to the nearest ranch, a distance of twenty-four miles, 
where I procured fifteen Mexicans and Indians, and returned 
with them the same night to the scene of the tragedy. On 
again entering the house, we found eleven bodies all thrown 
together in one pile for the purpose of consuming them ; for, 
on searching further, we found the murderers had set fire to the 
dwelling ; but, according to that Providence which exposes 
such wicked deeds, the fire had died out. 

Fastening up the house, we returned immediately back to 
the ranch from which I had started with my party, making 
seventy-two miles I rode that night. As soon as I could 
obtain some rest, I started, in company with the alcalde, for 
St. Louis Obispo, where, it was believed, we could get assis- 
tance in capturing the murderers. Forty men in detached 
parties, moving in different directions, went in pursuit. It 
was my fortune to find the trail, and with my party of six men 
I managed to head ofif the suspected mui^derers so as to come 
up with them in the road from directly the opposite direction 
from Heed's house. When I came opposite, one of the men 
sang out, ** Good-day, senors." I rephed, but kept on riding 
in a lope. 

The bandits, thrown entirely off their guard, insisted upon 
entering into^ conversation ; so I had a fair opportunity of 
marking them all, and discovering among them a horse belong- 
ing to the unfortunate Beed. I then rode to Santa Barbara, a 
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diBtance of forty miles, and, with a party of twenty men, 
started boldly in pursuit, After muuh hard travel, we Sually 
oame upon the gang, encamped for the night. Without a 
moment's hesitation, we charged on them, and gave a volley of 
tiiles, which killed one, and wounded all the others, save an 
American named Dempsey. The villains fought like tigera, 
but were finally mastered and made prisoners. 

Dempsey turned state's evidence. He stated that, on the 
night of the murder, his party stopped at Eeed's ; that Reed 
told them that he had just returned from the mines, where- 
upon it was determined to kill the whole family and take hia 
gold, which turned out to be the pitiful sum of one thousand 
dollars. After the confession of Dempsey, we shot the 
murderers, along with the " state's evidence," and thus ended 
the Jives of two Americans, two Englishmen, and ten Irish- 
men, they having committed the moat diabolical deed that 
ever disgi'aced the annals of frontier life. 

I continued in this service of carrying despatches some four 
months, varying my route with an occasional trip to San 
Francisco. At this time society in California was in the worst 
condition to be found, probably, in any part of the world, to 
call it civilized. The report of the discovery of gold had 
attracted thither lawless and desperate characters from all 
parts of the earth, and the government constituted for their 
control was a weaker element than the offenders it had to deal 
with. The rankest excesses were tamiUar occurrences, and 
men were butchered under the very eyes of the officers of 
justice, and no action was taken in the matter. What honest 
men there were became alarmed, and frequently would abandon 
the richest places tor the mere security of their lives, and 
leave a whole community of rowdies to prey upon CEich other. 
Disorder attained its hmit, and some reactionary means would 
naturally be engendered as a corrective to the existing evils. 
The establishment of " Vtgilan.ce Committees " among the 
better order of citizens operated as a thunderbolt upon the 
conniving civil officers and the rank perpetrators of crime. 
Scores of villains were soatobed from the hands of these mock 
officers, and summarily strung up to the hmb of the nearest 
tree. Horse and cattle thieves had their necks disjointed so 
27 
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frequently that it soon became safe for a man to leave his 
horse standing in the street for a few moments, while he 
stepped into a house to call upon his friend, and that widely- 
practised business was quickly done away with. 

Such sudden justice overtook murderers, robbers, and other 
criminals, that honest people began to breathe more freely, 
and acquired a sense of security while engaged in their 
ordinary pursuits. The materiel for crime still existed, and is 
yet present in California to an alarming extent ; but order 
may be considered as confirmed in the supremacy, thou^ 
inevitably many social evils still exist, which time alone will 
remedy. 

In the month of April, 1849, the steamship Califomia 
touched at Monterey, she being the first steam-vessel that had 
visited there from the States. I, with a party of fifteen others, 
stepped on board, and proceeded as far as Stockton, where we 
separated into various parties. I left with one man to go to 
Sonora, where we erected the first tent, and commenced a 
business in partnership. I had carried a small lot of clothing 
along with me, which I disposed of to the miners at what 
now seems to me fabulous prices. Finding the business thus 
profitable, I sent my partner back to Stockton for a farther 
supply, and he brought several mules laden with goods. This 
lot was disposed of as readily as the first, and at prices equally 
remunerative. This induced us to continue the business, he 
performing the journeys backward and forward, and I 
remaining behind to dispose of the goods and attend to other 
affairs. Sonora was rapidly growing into a large village, and 
our tent was replaced with a roomy house. I had a corps of 
Indians in my employ to take charge of the horses left in my 
care by miners and other persons, sometimes to the number of 
two hundred at once. I also employed Indians to work in 
the mines, I furnishing them with board and implements to 
work with, and they paying me with one half of their 
earnings. Their general yield was from five to six ounces a 
day each man, a moiety of which they faithfully rendered to 
me. Among my earhest visitors was a party of eighteen 
United States dragoons, who came to me to be fitted out 
with citizen's clothing, as they had brought to a sudden 
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period their service to tlteir couutiy. It waB an impossible 
thing at that time to retain troope iu California, for the 
produce of the mines held out a temptation to desert that 
Beenied able to resist, as more gold could be dug some- 
iu one day than would pay a private for a year's 
service in the army; even officers of considerable rank not 
unfrequently threw aside epaulette and sash, and shouldered 
the pick to repair to the digginge. 

While at Sonora I learned that Colonel Fremont Wfta at 
Mariposa, and I made a journey over there for the purpose of 
seeing him. I was disappointed in my expectation, and 
started to return home again. While proceeding quietly 
along, having left the main road and taken up a hollow, I 
perceived two men approaching me from the opposite direc- 
tion, iTimiing at the top of their speed, and a crowd of Indians 
after them iu pursuit. When they came up, they shouted to 
me to turn and fly tor my life, or the Indians would certainly 
massacre me. I bade them stop, and quiet their fears. Seeing 
my self -possession, notwithstanding the near approach of the 
Indians, they at length halted, and approached close to me for 
protection against their pursuers. I then commanded the 
Indians to stand, telling them that they were my men. They 
said they were not aware of that, or they should not have 
chased them. The Indians I was acquainted with ; they had 
been frequently to my house to invite me to their village. 
They wished to purchase goods of me, and bad promised 
me a mule-load of gold dust if I would only supply them with 
what they were in need of. I accompanied them to their 
village, but my two rescued companions were not admitted 
into their lodges. They then renewed their promise of the 
mule-load of gold dust if I would bring out the goods they 
wanted. I never went to them, although it was remiss in me, 
for they had a great quantity of gold dust. I left after a brief 
visit, and rejoined the two men. They could not sufficiently 
eiLpress their gratitude to me for their deliverance, as they 
considered my opportune appearance alone saved their lives. 

Becoming tired of my business in Sonera, for inactivity 
fatigued me to death, I disposed of my interest in it for %\\ 
thoOfi&nd dollars, and went on to Sacramento City with the 
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money in my pocket. From this place I travelled on to 
Morderer's Bar, which lies on tlie middle fork of the 
American Elver; here I found my old friend Chapineaa 
house -keeping, and stayed with him mitil the rainy season sot 
in. Thence I proceeded to Greenwood Valley to eatabllBh my 
winter quarters, but I was seized with an attack of infli 
tory rheumatism, and I had a nice time of it that winter. 
Before I was able to get about, I was called on by the 
inhabitants to go several miles to shoot a grizzly bear, and as 
I was unable to walk the distance, several of them volunteered 
to carry me. The bear was in the habit of walking past a 
row of cabins every moi-ning on his rettirn to his den. ha 
having issued forth the preceding night to procure hiaj 
evening meal. They had fired several shots at Bruin as ha 
passed, but he had never deigned to pay any attention to the 
molestation. I mounted a horse, and rode some distance 
along his customary path, until I came to a tree which offered a 
fair shelter to await his approach. I placed my back against 
it as a support wliile I awaited his coming, the neigUours 
drawing off to a safe distance to witness the sport. By-and- 
by Grizzly came in sight, walking along as independently as an 
alderman elect. I allowed bini to approach till he was within 
twenty paces, when I called out to him ; he stopped suddenly, 
and looked around to ascertain whence the sound proceeded. 
As he arrested himself, I fired, and the ball entered his heart. 
He advanced ten or fifteen paces before he fell ; the observers 
shouted to mo to run, they forgetting in their excitement that 
I had not strength to move. The bear never stirred from 
where he fell, and he expired without a groan. When 
dressed, he weighed over fourteen hundred pounds. 

The grizzly bear is a fonnidable animal, and has acted a 
prominent part among the settlers of California. They are 
seldom known to attack a man unless wounded ; in that case, 
if a tree is by, the hunter had better commence climbing. 
They are very plenty from the Sierra Nevada to the coast 
range of mountains. I have, in the course of my sojourn in 
the country, killed a great many of them, and met with 
singular adventures. 

On one occasion, while I was with the Crow Indians, there 
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waB a man of the name of Coe who was trapping in one of the 

iighbouring etreams, and I became alarmed for his safety, as 
Black Foot parties were skulking about in all directions, and 
were stire to kiJl him if they should find his camp. I found 
Coe, and told him my tears. He instantly gathered up his 
traps, and, mounting his horse, started toward me. When 
within fair gmi-shot, an old bear sprang from a thicket, and 
landed upon the flanks of his horse, applying his teeth to the 
roots of the poor animiU's tail, and holding him as if in a vice. 
Coe leaned over his horse's neck, and cried out, 

" Shoot, Jim I shoot quick ! " 

I could not help laughing to have saved my life, as he 
turned from side to side, though his situation was a critical 
one. I soon got in a favourable position, and put a ball in the 
animal's head, juat behind the ear, when he liberated the 
horse and his rider, falhng on his back apparently stone dead. 

There is a story, remembered by the mountaineers, of & 
person named Keyere. He was a man who never exceeded 
one hundred pounds in weight, but was clear grit, what little 
there was of him. He went out one day alone, and the horse 
came back in the evening without his rider, and we thought 
that the Indians had made sure of poor Keyere's scalp. 
The next morning a party of ua started on the horse's trail, 
and found Keyere lying beside a large dead grizzly bear, 
Keyere was horribly mutilated and insensible, but stiU alive, 
and must have soon died if no one had come to his rescue. 

We took him to camp, and nursed him with all possible 
care. When he recovered sufficiently to tell his tale, his 
story was received with shouts of laughter, and was rehearsed 
as a wonderful joke from camp to camp. Keyere stated that, 
when he saw the gi-izzly, he got from his horse to shoot him, 
but unfortunately only wounded the animal. The bear (so 
Keyere says) caught hold of him, and commenced a. regular 
rough-and-tumble fight ; finally Keyere got a good lick at the 
bear's head, knocked him down with his fist, and then 
attempted to run away. The bear, however, was too quick, 
when Keyere, becoming desperate, seized the beast by the 
tongue, drew his knife, and stabbed the creature to the 
heart ! 
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Improbable as is the tale, it was a singular fact, that, when 
Eeyere was found, his knife was up to the maker's name in 
the bear's side, and the body showed the effects of other 
severe stabs; but whether a man weighing ninety pounds 
could knock down the best of boxers, weighing twelve 
hundred, the reader can decide; but Keyere ever told the 
same tale, and^became known far and near as the man that 
whipped the grizzly in a stand-up fight. Probably no man 
ever recovered who received so many wounds as did Keyere in 
this unequal combat. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Discovery of Beckwourth's Pass — No pecuniary Reward for public Services. 
— Transformation. — ^A new Character. — Emigrant's at home and at 
their Jonrney's End. — Description of the Happy Valley. — Interesting 
Reminiscence. 

THE next spring I engaged in mining and prospecting in 
various parts of the gold region. I advanced as far as 
the American Valley, having one man in my company, and 
proceeded north into the Pitt Biver country, where we had a 
slight difficulty with the Indians. We had come upon a party 
who manifested the utmost friendship toward us ; but I, 
knowing how far friendly appearances could be trusted to, 
cautioned my partner on no account to relinquish his gun, if 
the Indians should attempt to take it. They crowded round 
us, pretending to have the greatest interest in the pack that we 
carried, until they made a sudden spring, and seized our guns, 
and attempted to wrest them from our grasp. I jerked from 
them, and retreated a few steps ; then, cocking my gun, I 
bade them, if they wished to fight, to come on. This pro- 
duced a change in their feelings, and they were very friendly 
again, begging caps and ammunition of us, which, of course, 
we refused. We then walked backward for about one 
hundred and fifty yards, still keeping our pieces ready should 
they attempt further hostilities ; but they did not deem it 
prudent to molest us again. 

While on this excursion I discovered what is now known as. 
** Beckwourth's Pass " in the Sierra Nevada. From some of 
the elevations over which we passed I remarked a place far 
away to the southward that seemed lower than any other. I 
made no mention of it to my companion, but thought that at 
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some future time I would examine into it farther. I continued 
on to Shasta with my fellow-traveller, and returned after a 
fruitless journey of eighteen days. 

After a short stay in the American Valley, I again started 
out with a prospecting party of twelve men. We killed a 
bullock before starting and dried the meat, in order to have 
provisions to last us during the trip. We proceeded in an 
easterly direction, and all busied themselves in searching for 
gold ; but my errand was of a diflferent character ; I had come 
to discover what I suspected to be a pass. 

It was the latter end of April when we entered upon an ex- 
tensive valley at the northwest extremity of the Sierra range. 
The valley was already robed in freshest verdure, contrasting 
most delightfully with the huge snow-clad masses of rock we 
had just left. Flowers of every variety and hue spread their 
variegated charms before us ; magpies were chattering, and 
gorgeously-plumaged birds were carolling in the delights of 
unmolested solitude. Swarms of wild geese and ducks were 
swimming on the surface of the cool crystal stream, which 
was the central fork of the Bio de las Plumas, or sailed the 
air in clouds over our beads. Deer and antelope filled the 
plains, and their boldness was conclusive that the hunter's 
rifle was to them unknown. Nowhere visible were any 
traces of the white man's approach, and it is probable that our 
steps were the first that ever marked the spot. We struck 
across this beautiful valley to the waters of the Yuba, from 
thence to the waters of the Truchy, which latter flowed in an 
easterly direction, telling us we were on the eastern slope of 
the mountain range. This, I at once saw, would afford the 
best waggon-road into the American Valley approaching from 
the eastward, and I imparted my views to three of my com- 
panions in whose judgment I placed the most confidence. 
They thought highly of the discovery, and even proposed to 
associate with me in opening the road. We also found gold, 
but not in sufficient quantity to warrant our working it ; and, 
furthermore, the ground was too wet to admit of our pro- 
specting to any advantage. 

On my return to the American Valley, I made known my 
discovery to a Mr. Turner, proprietor of the American Banch, 
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who entered entbuaiastically into my views; it was a thiug, he 
said, he had never dreamed of before. If I oould but carry 
out my plan, aud divert travel iuto that road, he thought I 
ehonld be a made man (or life. Thereupon he drew up a sub- 
scription-list, setting forth the merits of the project, and 
showing how the road could be aiade practicable to Bidwell's 
Bar, and thence to Maryaville, which latter place would 
<lerive peculiar advantages from the discovery. He headed 
the subscription with two hundred dollars. 

When I reached Bidwell's Bar and unfolded my project, the 
town was seized with a perfect mania tor the opening of the 
route. The subscriptions toward the fund required for its 
accomplishment amounted to five hundred dollars. I then 
proceeded to Marysville, a place which would unquestionably 
derive greater benefit from the newly-discovered route than 
any other place on the way, since this must be the intrepflt or 
principal starting -pi ace for emigrants. I communicated with 
several of the most influential residents on the subject in 
hand. They also spoke very encouragingly of my undertaking, 
and referred me before all others to the mayor of the city. 
Accordingly, I waited upon that gentleman (a Mr, Miles), 
and brought the matter under his notice, representing it as 
being a legitimate matter for his interference, and oETering 
substantial advantages to the commercial prosperity of the 
city. The mayor entered wannly into my views, and pro- 
nounced it as his opinion that the profits resulting from the 
speculation could not he less than fi-om silt to ten thousand 
dollars ; and as the benefits accruing to the city would 
be incalculable, he would insure my expenses while engaged 
upon it. 

I mentioned that I shonld prefer some guarantee before 
entering upon my labours, to secure me against loss of what 
money I might lay out. 

" Leave that to me," said the mayor; " I will attend to the 
whole affair. I feel confident that a subject of bo great im- 
portance to om' interests will engage the earhest attention." 

I thereupon left the whole proceeding iu his hands, and, 
immediately setting men to work upon the road, went out to 
the Truchy to turn emigration into my newly-discovered route. 
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While thus busily engaged I was seized with erysipelas, and 
abandoned all hopes of recovery; I was over one hundred 
miles away from medical assistance, and my only shelter waa 
a brush tent. I made my will, and resigned myself to death. 
Life still Ungered in me, however, and a train of waggons came 
up, and encamped near to where I lay. I was reduced to a 
very low condition, but I saw the drivers, and acquainted 
them with the object which had brought me out there. 
They offered to attempt the new road if I thought myself 
sufficiently strong to guide them through it. T^e women, 
God bless them! came to my assistance, and through their- 
kind attentions and excellent nursing I rapidly recovered from 
my Ungering sickness, until I was soon able to mount my 
horse, and lead the first train, consisting of seventeen waggons, 
through ** Beckwourth's Pass." We reached the American 
Valley without the least accident, and the emigrants expressed 
entire satisfaction with the route. I returned with the train 
through to Marj'sville, and on the intelligence being communi- 
cated of the practicability of my road, there was quite a public 
rejoicing. A northern route had been discovered, and the city 
had received an impetus that would advance her beyond all 
her sisters on the Pacific shore. I felt proud of my achieve- 
ment, and was foolish enough to promise myself a substantial 
recognition of my labours. 

I was destined to disappointment, for that same night 
Marysville was laid in ashes. The mayor of the ruined town 
congratulated me upon bringing a train through. He ex- 
pressed great deUght at my good fortune, but regretted that 
their recent calamity had placed it entirely beyond his power to 
obtain for me any substantial reward. With the exception of 
some two hundred dollars subscribed by some Hberal-minded 
citizens of Marysville, I have received no indenmification for 
the money and labour I have expended upon 'my discovery. 
The city had been greatly benefited by it, as all must acknow- 
ledge, for the emigrants that now flock to Marysville would 
otherwise have gone to Sacramento. Sixteen hundred dollars 
I expended upon the road is for ever gone, but those who 
derive advantage from this outlay and loss of time devote no 
thought to the discoverer ; nor do I see clearly how I am to 
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help myself, for every one knows I cannot roll a mountain 
into the pass and shut it up. But there is one thing certain : 
although I recognize no superior in love of country, and feel 
in all its force the obligation imposed upon me to advance her 
interests, still, when I go out hunting in the mountains a road 
for everybody to pass through, and expending my time and 
capital upon an object from which I shall derive no benefit, it 
will be because I have nothing better to do. 

In the spring of 1852 I established myself in Beckwourth 
Valley, and finally found myself transformed into a hotel- 
keeper and chief of a trading-pOst. My house is considered 
the emigrant's landing-place, as it is the first ranch he arrives 
at in the golden state, and is the only house between this 
point and Salt Lake. Here is a valley two hundred and forty 
miles in circumference, containing some of the choicest land 
in the world. Its yield of hay is incalculable ; the red and 
white clovers spring up spontaneously, and the grass that 
covers its smooth surface is of the most nutritious nature. 
When the weary, toil-worn emigrant reaches this valley, he 
feels himself secure; he can lay himself down and taste re- 
freshing repose, undisturbed by the fear of Indians. His 
cattle can graze aroimd him in pasture up to their eyes, 
without running any danger of being driven off by the Arabs 
of the forest, and springs flow before them as pure as any that 
refreshes this verdant earth. 

When I stand at my door, and watch the weary, way- 
worn travellers approach, their waggons holding together 
by a miracle, their stock in the last stage of emaciation, 
and themselves a perfect exaggeration of caricature, I 
frequently amuse myself with imagining the contrast they 
must offer to the tout ensemble and general appearance they 
presented to their admiring friends when they first set out 
upon their journey. 

We will take a fancy sketch of them as they start from their 
homes. We will fancy their strong and well-stored waggon, 
bran-new for the occasion, and so firmly put together that, to 
look at it, one would suppose it fit to circumrotate the globe as 
many times as there are spokes in the wheels ; then their fat 
and frightened steers, so high-spirited and fractious that it 
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takes the father and bis two or three bods to get each under 
the yoke ; nest, the ambitiotiB emigrant and his proud family ; 
with their highly-raised expectations of the future that ia 
before them : the father, so confideot and important, who 
deems the Eastern States unworthy of bis abilities, and can 
alone find a sufficiently ample field in the gi'owing republic on 
the Pacific side ; the mother, who is unwilling to leave her 
pleasant gossiping fnends and early associations, is still hall 
tempted to believe that the crop of gold that waits their 
gathering may indemnify her for her labours ; so they pull up 
stakes, and leave town in good style, expecting to return with 
whole cartloads of gold dust, and dazzle their neighbours' eyes 
with their excellent good fortune. 

The girls, dear creatures ! put on their very best, as all their 
admiring beaux assemble to see them start, and to give them 
the last kiss they will receive east of the Nevada Moimtaias ; 
for their idea is that they will be snatched up and married the 
moment they step over the threshold into California by some 
fine young gentleman who is a solid pile of gold, and they 
joyously start away, in anticipation of the event, their bats 
decked with ribbons, their persons in long flowing riding- 
dresses, their delicate fingers glittering with rings, and their 
charming Httle ankles incased in their fashionable aud neatly- 
laced gaiters. 

At the close of day, perhaps amid a pelting rain, these 
same parties heave wearily into sight : they have achieved the 
passage of the Plains, and their pleasant Eastern homes, with 
their agreeable, sociable neighbours, are now at a distance it 
is painful to contemplate, The brave show they made at 
starting, as the whole town hurraed them o£f, is sadly faded 
away. Their waggon appears like a rehc of the E«volution 
after doing hard service for the commissariat : its cover burned 
into holes, and torn to tatters ; its strong axles replaced with 
rough pieces of trees hewn by the wayside; the tires bound on 
with ropes; the iron lincb-pins gone, and chips of kickoiy 
substituted, and rsgs wound round the hubs to hold them 
together, which they keep continually wetted to prevent fall- 
ing to pieces. The oxen are held up by the tail to keep 
them upon their legs, and the ravens and magpies evidently 
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elves ill-treated in being driven off troin what Uwy 
doem tbeir Uwfol rights. 

The old folks &ro peensh and qtun«bome : tha yoimg men 
uc so headstrong, and the small children so fall of vntals. and 
precisely at a time when everything has given out, and th«y 
have nothing to pacify them with. Bat the poor girls have 
suffered the most. Their glossy, losoriant locks, that won so 
much admiration, are now frizzled and discoloured by the 
smi ; their elegant riding.habit is replaced with an improvised 
Bloomer, and their neat little feet are exposed in sad disarray : 
thei ' ^gers are white no longer, and in place of rings we &oa 
snndry hits of rag wound round, to keep the dirt from entering 
their sore cuts. The young men of gold, who looked ss at- 
tractive in the distance, are now too often found to be worth- 
less and of no intrinsic value; their time employed in hauntinjj 
gaming. tables or dram-shops, and their habits corrupted by 
tmthrift and dissipation. 

I do not wish to speak disparagingly of my adopted state, 
and by no means to intimate the slightest disrespoct to tho 
many worthy citizens who have crossed the Plains. I apixuil 
to the many who have witnessed the picture for the accuracy 
of my portraiture. So much good material constantly iufused 
into society ought to improve the character of the compound, 
bat the demoralizing effects of transplantation greatly neutra- 
lize the benefits. 

Take a family from their peaceful and happy homes iu a 
community where good morals are observed, and the tone of 
society exercises a salutary influence over tho thoughts of both 
old and young, and put them iu such a place as this, where 
all is chaotic, and the principles that regulate tho social inter- 
course of men are not yet recogni/ed as law, and their dignity 
of thought and presti'jc of position is bereft from them. They 
have to struggle among a greedy, unscrupulous populace tor 
the means of living; their homes have yet acquired no com- 
fort, and they feel isolated and abandoned ; and it ia even 
worse upon the children ; all corrective influence is removed 
from them, and the examples that surround them are often of 
the most vicious and worst possible description. All whole- 
some objects of ambition being removed, and money alono 
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substituted as the reward of their greed, they grow up unlike 
their fathers ; and it is only those in whom there is a solid 
substratum of correct feehng that mature into good citizens 
and proper men. 

The girls, too, Httle darlings, suffer severely. They have 
left their worthy sweethearts behind, and cannot get back to 
them ; and those who now offer themselves here are not fit to 
bestow a thought upon. Everything is strange to them. 
They miss their Httle social reunions, their quilting-parties, 
their winter quadrilles, the gossip of the village, their de- 
lightful summer haunts, and their dear paternal fireside. 
They have no pursuits except of the grosser kinds, and all 
their refinements are roughed over by the prevailing struggle 
^fter gold. 

Much stock is lost in crossing the Plains, through their 
drinking the alkali water which flows from the Sierra Nevada, 
becoming impregnated with the poisonous mineral either in its 
source or in its passage among the rocks. There are also 
poisonous herbs springing up in the region of the mineral 
water, which the poor, famishing animals devour without 
stint. Those who survive until they reach the Valley are 
generally too far gone for recovery, and die while resting to 
recruit their strength. Their infected flesh furnishes food to 
thousands of wolves, which infest this place in the winter, and 
its effect upon them is singular. It depilates their warm 
coats of fur, and renders their pelts as bare as the palm of a 
man's hand. My faithful dogs have killed numbers of them 
at different times, divested entirely of hair except on the 
extremity of the nose, ears, and tail. They present a truly 
<$omical and extraordinary appearance. 

This general loss of cattle deprives many of the poor emi- 
grants of the means of hauling their lightened waggons, which, 
by the time they reach my ranch, seldom contain anything 
more than their family clothing and bedding. Frequently I 
have observed waggons pass my house with one starve lingyoke 
•of cattle to drag them, and the family straggling on foot 
behind. Numbers have put up at my ranch without a morsel 
of food, and without a dollar in the world to procure any. 
•They never were refused what they asked for at my house ; 
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and, during the short space that I have spent in the Valley, I 
have furnished provisions and other uecessaries to the nume- 
rous sufferers who have applied Soy ihem to a very serious 
amount. Some have since paid mc. but the bills of many 
remain unsettled. Still, although a prudent business man 
would condemn the proceeding, I cannot nnd it in my heart 
to refuse relief to such necessities, and, if my pocket sufiera a 
■little, I have my rocompense in a feeling of internal satisfaction, 

My pleasant valley is thirty-Sve miles at its greatest 
breadth. It is irrigated by two streams, with their various 
small tributaries, These form a junction about ten miles from 
my house up the valley, which, as you remount it, becomes 
the central fork of the Feather River. All these streams 
abound with trout, some of ihem weighing seven or eight 
pounds. In the main one there are also plenty of otter. 
Antelopes and deer are to be found the entire year, unless the 
winter is unusually severe, when they cross the mountains to 
the eastern slops. Grizzly bears come and disappear again, 
without asking leave of any man. There are wolves of every 
^species, together with foxes, hares, rabbits, and other animals. 
Of the feathered tribe, we have wild geese, ducks, sage bens, 
grouse, and a large variety of smaller birds. Service-berries 
and cherries are the only kinds of fruit that grow from nature's 
■cultivation. 

The growth of timber about the valley is principally pitch- 
pine, although there is a considerable intermixture of cedar. 
I have never yet sovra auy grain, but I have cultivated a small 
kitchen-garden, and raised cabbages, turnips, and radishes of 
great size. I have never known the snow to fall to a greater 
depth than three feet, and when the storms are over it dissolves 
very rapidly, notwithstanding the elevation is many thousand 
feet above the level of the Pacific. The snow oliogs to the 
mountain peaks that overlook the valley to the eastward the 
year round, and as it is continually melting and feeding the 
streams, it keeps the water icy cold all the summer through. 
About a mile and a half distant from my house there is a large 
sulphur spring, and on the eastei-n slope, in the desert, there 
are copious hot springs, supplying the traveller with boiling 
water for his coffee without the cost of fuel. 
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The Truchy riaes on tha summit of the Sierra Nevada, 
opposite ttie head-waters of the Yuba, and runs iu an easterly 
direction until it losea itself in Pyramid Lake, about fifty milea 
east oE this valley. This lake is a. great natural curiosity, as it 
receives not alone the waters of the Truchy, bat numerous 
other streams, and has no visible outlet ; ita surcharge of 
water probably filtering into the earth, like St, Mary's River, 
and some others I have met with. There is no place in tha 
whole state that offers so many attractions for a few weeks* or 
months* retirement ; for its charms of scenery, with sylvan and 
piscatorial sports, present unusual attractions. During the 
winter season my nearest neighbours are sixteen miles away ; 
io the summer they are withiu four miles of my house, so that 
social broils do not much disturb me. 

There is a pleasant historical incident associated with St. 
Mary's River, which, as it can be familiar to but tew ot my 
readers, I will relate here. The St. Mary's River is known to 
most persons as the River Humboldt, since that Is the niuud 
that has been since conferred upon it, in honour of the dis- 
tinguished European traveller. I prefer the former name, aa 
being more poetical, though less assiiming. An Indian woman, 
the wife of a Canadian named Chapineau, who acted as inter- 
preter and guide to Lewis and Clarke during their exploration* 
of the Rocky Mountains, was suddenly seized with the paina 
of labour, and gave birth to a son on the banks of this 
mysterious river. The Red-headed Chief (Clarke) adopted the 
child thus rudely issued into the world, and on bis cetom to 
St. Louis took the infant with him, and baptized it John 
Baptist Clarke Chapineau, After a careful culture of hia 
mind, the boy was sent to Europe to complete his education, 
But the Indian was ineffaceable in him , The Indian lodge 
Eknd his native mountain fastnesses possessed greater charms 
than the luxuries of civilized life. He returned to the desert 
and passed his days with hia tribe. Mary, the mother of the 
child, was a Crow, very pleasing and intelligent, and may have 
been, for aught I know, connected with some of my many 
relatives in that tribe, It was in honour of this event, and to 
perpetuate her memory, that the river received its original name, 
St. Mary's, and as such is still known to the mountaineers. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Mistakes regarding the Character of the Indian — Extent of the Western 
Tribes — Their Character — How a War against them should be oon- 
dacted — Reflections — Closing Address to the Indian Heroine. 

AS an American citizen, a friend of my race, and a sincere 
lover of my country, and also as one well acquainted 
with the Indian character, I feel that I cannot properly 
conclude the record of my eventful life without saying some- 
thing for the Bed Man. It should be remembered, when 
judging of their acts, that they consider the country they 
inhabit as the gift of the " Great Spirit," and they resent in 
their hearts the invasion of the immigrant just as much as any 
civilized people would, if another nation, without permission, 
should cross their territory. It must also be understood, that 
the Indians believe the biifblo to be theirs by inheritance, not 
as game, but in the light of ownership, given to them by 
Providence for their support and comfort, and that, when an 
immigrant shoots a buffalo, the Indian looks upon it exactly as 
the destruction by a stranger of so much private property. 

With these ideas clearly in the mind of the reader, it can be 
understood why the Indian, in destroying a cow belonging to 
white people, or stealing a horse, considers himself as merely 
retaliating for injuries received, repajdng himself, in fact, for 
what he has lost. For this act on the part of the Bed Man, 
the United States troops are often turned indiscriminately 
upon his race ; the innocent generally suffer, and those who 
have raised the storm cannot understand of what crime they 
can be guilty. 

But if the government is determined to make war upon the 
Western tribes, let it be done intelligently, and so effectually 
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that mercy will temper justice. To attempt to chastise 
Indians with United States troops is simply ridiculous; the 
expense of such campaigns is only surpassed by their ineffi- 
ciency. The Indians live on horseback, and they can steal 
and drive off the government horses faster than it can bring^ 
them together. The Indians having no stationary villages, 
they can travel faster, even with the encumbrance of their 
lodges, women, and children, subsisting themselves on bufhla 
slain on the way, than any force, however richly appointed^ 
the country could send against them. An army must tire out 
in such a chase before summer is gone, while the Indians will 
constantly harass it with their sharp-shooters, and, should 
several powerful tribes unite — not an unusual occurrence — 
many thousand men would make no impression. 

It should also be recollected by our officers sent to fight in 
the Bocky Mountains, that the Indians have a mode of tele- 
graphing by the aid of robes and mirrors, and thus, by having 
their spies stationed at convenient distances, they conveys 
intelligence of the movements of their enemies at great 
distances and in a very few minutes, thus informing villages 
whether it would be best to retreat or not. Some tribes, 
telegraph by fires at night, and by smoke in the daytime. Aa 
officer might hear of a band of warriors encamped at a certain 
place ; he immediately makes a forced march, and when his- 
troops arrive at their destination, those same warriors may be 
many miles in his rear, encamped on his trail. 

A village of three hundred lodges of Crows or Cheyennes. 
could, within thirty minutes after receiving an order to move,, 
have all their lodges struck, the poles attached to the horses, 
and their men, women, and children going at full speed, and 
could thus outstrip the best dragoons sent in their pursuit. 

I have seen enough of Indian treaties and annuities to satisfy 
nie that their effects for good are worse than fruitless. The 
idea formed by the Indians is that the annuities are sent to- 
them by the great white chief because he is afraid of them, 
and wishes to purchase their friendship. There are some of 
the tribes — a very few — who would keep a treaty sacred ; but 
the majority would not bo bound by one, for they cannot, 
understand their nature. When caught at a disadvantage,. 




and reduced to euter into a compact, they would agree to any 
proposals that were offered ; but when the controlling power is 
withdrawn, and they can' repeat their depredations with 
apparent impiiDity, no raorat ohligation would restrain them, 
and the treaty that was negotiated at so much cost to tba 
country proves a mere delusion. 

The oflicer having charge of an expedition against the 
Indians should rightly understand which band of a tribe he is 
commissioned to puuish. The Siousa, for instance, which, a 
few years ago, could raise thirty thousand warriors, are divided 
into many bands, which, at times, are hundreds of milea 
apart. One band of that tribe may commit a depredation on 
the emigrant road, and the other bands not even have heard of 
it : they do not hold themselvea amenable for the misdeeds of 
another body totally distinct from them in social relations, and 
to inflict chastisement upon them in such a case would be a 
manifest injustice. But iu a case of extreme danger all these 
bands coalesce. 

Other tribes have the same divisions into distinct bands, 
and many are hence led into the behef that each band is g, 
tribe. The Siouss range over a territory upward of a thousand 
miles in extent from north to south, and their countiy 
embraces some of the moat beautiful spots in the world, as 
well for natural scenery as for extreme productiveness of soil. 
The CrowB have but one band proper, although they are 
generally divided into two villages, as being a more conveuieut 
arrangement to afford pasture for their immense herds of 
horses, and also to hunt the buffalo. But these two villages 
are seldom more than three hundred miles apart, generally 
much nearer ; they come together at least once a year, and 
have frequent accidental coalitions in the course of their 
wanderings. They speak the Grovan language, from which 
nation they are an offshoot. 

The Pawnees are probably the most degraded, in point of 
morals, of all the Western tribes ; they are held in such 
contempt by the other tribes that none will make treaties with 
them. They are a populous nation, and are inveterate against 
the whites, killing them wherever met. A treaty concluded 
with that nation at night would be violated the next morning. 
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Those who engage in warfare with the Westem Indiana will 
reiuember that they take no prisoners except women and 
children. It has generally been beheved that the Biotixe 
kill white men, but this is a mistake : they have always killed 
them. I have seen white men's scalps in their hands, and 
many still fresh hanging in the smoke of their lodges. 

The Western Indians have no hummocks or everglades to 
fight among, but they have their boundless prairies to weary 
an army in, and the fastnesses of the Bocky Mountains to 
retreat to. Should a majority of those powerful nations 
coalesce in defence against one common enemy, it would be 
the worst Indian war— the most costly in blood and treasure 
that the national government has ever entered into. The 
coalition tribes could bring two hundred and fifty thousand 
warriors against any hostile force, and I know I am greatly 
within the limits of truth in assigning that number to them. 

If it is the policy of government to utterly exterminate the 
Indian race, the moat expeditious manner of effecting this 
ought to be the one adopted. The introduction of whisky 
among the Red Men, under the connivance oE government 
agents, leads to the demoralization and consequent exter- 
mination, by more powerful races, of thousands of Indians 
annually. Still, this infernal agent is not effectual; the 
Indians diminish in numbers, but with comparative slowness. 
The most direct and speedy mode of clearing the land of them 
would be by the simple means of starvation — by depriving 
them of their hereditaiy sustenance, the buffalo, To effeot 
this, send an army of hunters among them, to root out and 
destroy, in every possible manner, the animal in question. 
They can shoot them, poison them, dig pit-falls for them, and 
resort to numberless other contrivances to efface the devoted 
animal, which serves, it would seem, by the wealth ot his 
carcass, to preserve the Indian, and thus impede the expanding 
development of civilization. 

To fight the Indians vi el aiinis, the government could 
employ no such effectual means as to tEike into its service five 
hundred mountaineers tor the space of one year, and any one 
tribe ot Indians that they should fall foul of oonld never 
survive the contest. Such men, employed for that purpose. 
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would have no encumbrance from superfluous baggage to 
impede them in a pursuit or a retreat over their illimitable 
plains. The mode of life of a mountaineer just fits him for an 
Indian fighter, and if he has to submit to privation, and put 
up with an empty commissariat, he has the means of support 
ahvays at hand. He is so much an Indian from habit that he 
can fight them in their own way : if they steal his horses he 
can steal theirs in retimi ; if they snatch a hasty repose in tha 
open air, it is all he asks for himself, and his health and spirits 
are fortified with such regimen. It is only by men possessing 
the qualities of the white hunter, combined with Indian habits, 
that the Indians can be effectually and economically conquered. 

I have now presented a plain, unvarnished statement of the 
most noteworthy occurrences of my Ufe, and, in so doing, I 
have necessarily led the reader through a variety of savage 
scenes at which his heart nmst sicken. The narrative, how- 
ever, is not without its use. The restless youthful mind, that 
wearies with the monotony of peaceful every-day existence, 
and aspires after a career of wild adventure and thrilling 
romance, will find, by my experience, that such a Ufe is by 
no means one of comfort, and that the excitement which it 
affords is very dearly purchased by the opportunities lost o( 
gaining far more profitable wisdom, Where one man would 
be spared, as I have been, to pass through the perils of fasting, 
the encounters with the savage, and the fury of the wild 
beasts, and still preserve his life, and attain an age of near 
threescore, it is not too much to say that five hundred would 
perish, with not a single loved one near to catch his last 
whispered accent, would die in the wilderness, either in 
solitude, or with tha fiendish savage shrieking in revolting 
triumph in his ear. 

I now close the chapter of my eventful life. I feel that 
time is pressing ; and the reminiscences of the past, stripped 
of all that was unpleasant, come crowding upon me. My 
heart turns naturally to my adopted people. I think of my 
son, who is the chief ; I think of his mother, who went 
unharmed through the medicii 
am-pe, the brave heroine, 
departure from the banks 



Tiy adopted people. I thmk of my 
I think of his mother, who went 
edicine lodge ; I think of Bar-ohea- \ 
I see her. teaxful, watching my J 
t of the Yellow Stone. Her natioa I 
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expects my return, that I may be buried with my supposed 
fathers, but none looks so eagerly for the great warrior as 

PINE LEAF, THE INDIAN HEBOINE. 

I've seen her in her yoathfol years ; 

Her heart was light and frue. 
Her black eyes never dimm*d with tears, 

So happy then was she. 
When warriors from the fight retnrn'd. 

And halted for display, 
The trophies that the victors won 

She was first to bring away. 

IVe seen her kiss her brother's cheek 

When he was called to go 
The Inrking enemy to seek. 

Or chase the bnffalo. 
She loved him with a sister's love : 

He was the only son ; 
And " Pine Leaf " prized him far above 

The warriors' hearts she'd won. 

I've seen her in her mourning hours — 

That brother had been slain : 
Her head, that oft was decked with flowers. 

Now shed its crimson rain ; 
Her bleeding head and bleeding hand — 

Her crimson, clotted hair — 
Her brother's in the spirit land. 

And hence her keen despair. 

Vve heard her make a solemn vow — 

** A warrior I will be 
Until a hnndred foes shall bow, 

And yield their scalps to me ; 
I will revenge my brother's death — 

I swear it on my life, 
Or never, while I draw a breath. 

Will I become a wife." 

I've seen her on her foaming steed, 

With battle-axe in hand, 
Pursuing at her utmost speed 

The Blflck Foot and Shi-an. 
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I've Been lier wieM ber polished Iwice 

A hundred timeB aod more. 
When ohflrging fierce in the advance 

Amid the b&ttle'e ronr. 

I've seen her nith her scftlping-lmile 

Spring on tbe talleji (oe, 
And. ere he via yel void of life, 

Make snre to count her coo. 
I've feen her. at full speed again. 

Oft draw her trnsty botr. 
AcTORR her utow take good aim, 

And la; a warrior low, 

I've lieard her Bay, " I'll take mj Ehield, 

My battle-axe, and bow, 
And follow joD, through glen or field, 

Where'er yon dare lo go ; 
I'll ruBh amid the blood and strife 









a her life 



Fine Leal won Id choose to 
Amid such diLring deeds. 

I've heard her aaj, " The Epirit land 

Ih where lay thoughts inotine. 
Where I can grasp mj brother's hand. 

Extended now for mine. 
There's nothing now in this wide world — 

No ties that bid me stay; 
Bd), a broken-hearted Indian girl, 

1 weep both night and day, 

" He tells me in my midnight dreams 

I muit revenge his toll. 
Then come where fiowers and cooling str 

Snrronud their spirits, all. 
He tcUa me that the hunting- ground, 

So far away on high, 
Is filled with warriors all around 

Who nobly here did die. 



" He says that all is joy and mirth 
Where the Great Spirit lives, 

And joy that's never known on earth 
He constantly receives. 
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No brother to revenge his wrongs — 

The war-path is my road : 
A few more days 111 sing his songs, 

Then hie to his abode." 

I've heard her say, " III be your bride ; 

ToaVe waited long, I know ; 
A hmidred foes by me have died, 

By my own hand laid low. 
'Tis for my nation's good I wed ; 

For I would still be free 
Until I slumber with the dead ; 

But I will marry thee." 

And when I left the heroine, 

A tear stood in her eye 
As last I held her hand in mine. 

And whispered a good-bye. 
** Oh, will you soon return again ? ** 

The heroine did say ; 
*' Yes, when the green grass decks the plain," 

I said, and came away. 

THE END. 
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